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AM sure that you will 
all be interested in a 
conversation I had re- 
cently with one of our 
good friends. It answers 
a question which has, per- 
haps, occurred to many of 

























folks, and they have been 
the faithful friends who 
have more than doubled 
the number in the ranks 
since. The fact that the 
great majority of these 
“charter members’”’ have 





you. 
This friend said: “It 






renewed their subscrip- 
tions—and have also sent 





seems almost impossible 
that Fruit, Garden and 
Home should have grown so fast. Here you are getting near 
the half-million mark in subscribers, ot the magazine isn’t 
eighteen months old! How do you explain it?” 

“Well,” I answered, “it does seem remarkable in one sense; 
in another it is very simple. Fruit, Garden and Home has 
grown fast, but not any faster than it should grow, considering 
the field it serves. 

“Thousands of our readers have written to us saying that it 
filled ‘a long-felt need,’ and was ‘just what they had wanted 
for years.’ It fills a need; it reaches the home lovers of average 
means—and there are some twelve million folks to whom 
Fruit, Garden and Home is a real service—it gives them some- 
thing they can use in their daily life. “These folks are loyal 
and enthusiastic because of their 
joy in finding at last what they 





in the subscriptions of 
neighbors, friends, or rela- 
tives—proves they believed in us and found in Fruit, Garden 
and Home something that they needed, and wanted their friends 
to share. When you find something good, your impulse is to 
“pass it on.’”’ Well, that’s what you folks have done with Fruit, 
Garden and Home. We have tried to do our part by making 
the price just as low as possible so it could be passed on to the 
masses. We have no desire to reach the restricted few—we 
want to be of maximum usefulness and service to the many. 


- you have not yet sent in that neighbor’s subscription, or 
that list you’ve been thinking about —_ can’t you do it 
now? It will help us. It will help you, too. For with a bigger 
list of readers, the magazine will have the support of more ad- 
vertisers, and that means we 

can continue to improve it for 
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“Remove Not 


The Ancient Landmark” 


“The cedars of Lebanon, which 
he hath planted.”,—Psalms, 





























Be a Pal to Your Boys! 


EARL STOTTS 


N asking me to write about my boys, 
the Editor has departed from the 
usual custom of asking bachelors or 

spinsters for expert advice on the han- 
dling of children—the theory evidently 
being that having no children of their own they can view the 
problem from a disinterested standpoint. 

It is not possible for me to so consider the question, for I am 
the father of two boys. One of them will be twenty years old 
next month, the other will be eighteen the following month. 
This article is not intended as a literary product; and as it is 
not intended to deal with the matter from a theoretical stand- 
point, but is rather a recital of the history of the growing up 
of those boys, the first person singular must—of necessity—be 
used more than I desire. 

In dealing with these chil- 
dren, there has always been 


What I Have Learned In a 
Lifetime With My Boys 


and on the other hand, if the child was 
a boy, the father should do the naming 
—and we named the “kid” John. Why? 
Simply because it is a name his friends 
may use all his life. It does not matter 
whether he is five years old or whether he is fifty years old, 
his friends may walk into his home, or into his office, or into 
his barnyard, or wherever he is found, and approach him with 
the greeting, “Hello! John.’”’ There may be nothing to that 
idea, but it is easy to be friendly with a man whose first name 
you can easily remember and easily pronounce; and all thru 
life the most important asset to that youngster when he is 
young or to that old fellow when he is old, will be his friends. 

Now, the mother’s impress on that boy was made before he 
was five years old, for when 


he started to kindergarten 





a perfect understanding be- 
tween the parents. If their 
mother had some matter up 
with them, her decision was 


AFTER ALL, IT’S UP TO US! 


Earl Stotts is my neighbor. I have forgotten how 


his world was enlarged; and 
while he took his mother into 
his confidence all the while, 
yet he soon began to form 
impressions of people and of 


final, there could be no ap- 
peal; and if they had a matter 
up with father, the mother 
always took his side of it. I 
can’t see how a father could 
get anywhere in the develop- 


ment of character in his son, _ 


if, when he deemed it neces- 
sary to take a firm stand on 
some subject, the boys could 
appeal to the mother and, 
finding her sympathetic, lose 
the value of the lesson being 
taught. Please understand 
in the very beginning that 
this article is not intended 
to tell you how to raise your 
boys, nor is it telling you 
what you should do with 
your boys, but is written in 
the thought that our ex- 
perience may be of value to 
others. 

The boys referred to may 
never amount to much. There 
is no way to tell. At this 
writing, they are both clean- 
minded, clear-eyed, up- 
standing young men in col- 
lege doing their full share in 
their studies, in athletics, and 
in their other college activi- 
ties. Their mother gets a let- 
ter every day from each of 
them, and in turn she writes 
each of them a letter every 
day; and while they sare 
away from home, this daily 





many years | have known him, but he has stood all 
the tests of neighborliness. He is just a great, big 
boy of a man, with a healthy body, a clean mind and 


a wholesome outlook on life. 


Long ago I decided, watching him over the back 
fence, that he really worked at the job of being a 
father to’'a couple of boys better than any man | had 
met. You know what I mean; he actually got down 
and did the things you and I, and every other father, 
knows ought to be done. He actually was interested 
in what the boys were doing. He was a pal to them. 
He didn’t let business interfere with his boys. They 
were his first thought, altho he is a director of the big- 
gest bank in lowa; general manager of a nationally- 
known manufacturing plant, and president of one of 
our biggest local laundries. Surely enough to keep a 
man busy! And he started out about twenty-one 


years ago on a salary of ten dollars a week. 


It was hard to persuade him to set down his thoughts 
about raising boys. Earl Stotts is one of the most 
modest men in my city, but he finally promised. And 
here it is—the greatest human-interest article I've 
read in years—and worth twenty years of the most 
intensive job of “fathering” you could live. And it 


proves that, after all, it's up to us!—Editor. 








things, and when he reached 
the grades he began to seek 
the companionship of boys 
and men. 

In the meantime a little 
brother had arrived, two 
years and two months differ- 
ence in their ages, so the two 
boys have grown up together. 
From the time the boys were 
able to romp, I always made 
it a business to play with 
them. I could understand 
their limitations and I tried 
to do things they would en- 
joy and I found that the 
men’s games were the games 
that appealed to them. 

We had baseballs and bats, 
and as soon as they were old 
enough to hold out an air 
rifle they had an air rifle, and 
I taught them the serious- 
ness of a gun—that it was an 
instrument of precision and 
not a plaything. We had 
boxing-gloves; in fact, still 
have boxing-gloves that 
would fit the hand of a six- 
year-old boy, and it used to 
give them much pleasure to 
put on those gloves and box 
with their “Daddy” while 
they were still so small that 
Dad had to get down on his 
knees for them to reach his 
face. Father would let them 
come in close—surely—an 








touch with home keeps them on almost as intimate terms with 
mother and father as tho they were in the house. This letter- 
writing is something the boys do because they want to do it. 
It isn’t necessary, but it does show a consideration for the home 
folks that we are selfish enough to enjoy thoroly. 

Before the first child was born, a definite agreement was 
reached that if we were blessed with a girl, the mother should 
name her without any interference on the part of the father; 
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while he was getting hit, he would hit them too, and many a 
time one of those lads sat down abruptly, thru no fault of his 
own; and if he got up mad, with tears in his eyes and with the 
fighting spirit, we just went on and boxed a little longer, and 
he was taught that if he expected to play rough games with 
rough men, he would get his bumps and he would have to 
take them with a smile and come back fer more. That rule 
works both ways, too, for I distinctly remember boxing with 
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John one day when he was about eight or nine years old. I was 
teaching him how to “cover up.” 

For the benefit of those of you who have never seen a boxing 
match, you “cover up” when you so place your arms and hands 
in front of your body and face that your opponent is unable to 
hit you effectively on any vital spot. It is sometimes worth 
while to know how to “cover up,” and John was getting his 
lesson. 

I told him how to do it and then proeeeded to demonstrate, 
but had overlooked the fact that his fists were only half the 














“You are away from civilisation from the time you start until 
you get back.” Mother, the boys and one of the guides at lunch 
in the North woods 


size of a regular fist and that his gloves were as big as a teacup 
rather than the size of a teakettle; and so, when I put my hands 
in front of my face and chest and told him to,sail away and hit 
me, he punched one of those little gloves right thru between 
my arms and skinned my nose from the tip to the top. When 
he saw the blood running out of my nose from the force of that 
blow, he was frightened 
for fear he had seriously 
injured his father. That 
was a case where I just 
had to smile and show 
him how a man should 
act when he gets the 
worst of it. 

When the neighbor- 
hood kids would gather, 
as they always did 
around our place, or a 
game of ball was in 
progress, or they were 
playing hide and seek 
er some of the other 
games that they played, 
mother would always 
have an eye on those 
boys; and while it is true 
that they tramped out 
the grass, and while it is 
true that they broke 
a window glass occasion- 
ally, it is also true that 
they were under super- 
vision, and while they 
were not conscious of it 
their play was more or 
less supervised. The 
mother won the hearts 
of all the boys in the 
neighborhood by fre- 
quently finding apples, or doughnuts, or cookies just at the 
time when the boys seemed to want them most. Believe me, 
that is something a mother can do that will pay larger divi- 
dends than all the lectures or all the scoldings or all the 
punishment she could ever hand out. A boy will respond to that 
kind of treatment every time, and this mother tied her boys 
and the other boys to her just that way. 

In the first place she likes boys—not only her own boys but 
also the neighbors’ boys—and the boys know it. You can’t 
fool a “kid.’”’ If you don’t like him he knows it, and if you do 
like him he knows that too; and while I am speaking of the 
mother, I would just like to tell you something that happened 
yesterday. 

The boys were home for the week-end, and on Sunday the 
football team representing the college where they are in school 











Here is Father “somewhere” in 
the woods, when he is beginning 
to look like a bolshevik 
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was passing thru the city, returning from a big game they had 
just played. Two of them came out to the house for breakfast. 
We did not know they were coming. No preparations for 
breakfast had been made, but when they arrived they sat down 
with the rest of us. Mother fried a platter of eggs and made a 
plate of toast. Father ate his customary one egg and one slice 
of toast. Mother ate nothing, as is customary, for breakfast, 
but the platter of eggs disappeared very quickly and another 
platter was cooked and another plate of toast was made; and 
as that supply was exhausted another was made; and after 
breakfast one of the boys, who was helping do the dishes, said: 
“Where did all the eggshells come from?” and being told that 
they had eaten them for breakfast, he took the trouble to count 
up and found that 
those four boys had 
eaten two loaves of 
bread and _ twenty- 
four eggs for break- 
fast. 

Mother wasn’t dis- 
couraged—she wasn’t 
even surprised. She 
knew what a twenty- 
year-old boy who is 
playingfootball needs. 
Before time for the 
boys to take their 
train—they coultin’t 
wait for dinner, be- 
cause one of them had 
a broken arm and had 
to get home for the 
doctor to take an 
X-ray picture — she 
brought in dough- 
nuts and coffee for 
lunch, and then John 
took them to the 
train. On the way to 
the train one of these 
boys (a nationally 
known athlete) made 
this remark to John: 
“Your mother is certainly a good sport; and when I marry, 
that is the kind of a girl I’ll marry.” Did you mothers ever 
think of the matter from that angle? Did you ever think that 
the young men who come into your home are comparing you 
with the young girls they meet at college? Do you appreciate 
the influence that you have on the lives of the boys who drop 
in for breakfast?—but that is a different story entirely. 

As soon as our boys were old enough to thrive away from 
home without being too much of a nuisance, we took them to 
the lakes for their vacation. Instead of sending the boys 
to take their vacation alone and our 
taking our vacation alone, we planned 
our vacation so they might go with 
us; and never until this year, since 
they were big enough to toddle 
around, have we taken a vacation 
without taking them along. 

We could not always go where we 
wanted to, true enough, but we came 
as near to it as we could; and 
wherever we were, there the boys 
were also. We taught them how to 
cast for bass, how to troll for pike, 
how to seine for minnows, and how 
to catch frogs for bait. We taught 
them how to build a duck blind, how 
to track rabbits in the snow and run 
them down when the snow is deep, 
and we helped them do it. We 
taught them how to hunt squirrels 
in the fall, and pointed out to them 
the beauty of a sunset in Iowa; and 
the setting sun in Iowa is as beauti- 
ful as anywhere. 

We taught them the beauty of the 
flowers and the trees in the spring 
and in the fall. We would take a ride in the evening or on 
Sunday and point out to them the beautiful coloring of the 
trees and the crops. We would hunt wild grapes for jelly. We 
would gather nuts; and in the spring would hunt mushrooms— 
not because we ever got enough to be worthwhile, but because 
it was something new, interesting, and fascinating for the 














The“boys” getting a picture of Father. 
Yes, Father is the boy in the center 











W est is proud of these 
two beauties he caught 
one summer 
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When John was a little fellow we went to the lakes one summer. 
John in high He spent most of his time rowing around, the incentive being— 


Father looks like a bolshevist, mother 
looks like an Indian, and the boys are 
as brown as berries and as tough as 
hickory. Together we have slept out 
every night, have been in wind and 
water, fought mosquitoes in the swamps 
and muskies in the water. They have 
caught bass, pike, and lake trout. They 
have helped prepare the dinners and 
make the bough beds. They have helped 
hustle firewood and cook the meals, and 
by the time they get home they know 
what sort of stuff father and mother are 
made of, and father and mother know the 
boys. Perhaps you think you would not 
like such a trip. Perhaps you would not. 
Neither did mother think she would like 
it; but when the trip was done, she found 
she had had a passably good time, and 
she was ready for another trip the next 
year. For the good of the boys, the trip 
was one hundred percent. 





school days well, sufficiently interesting! The boys were in high school by this 


time, you know, and it was with fear and 


boys. All this while the boys were young, from the time they trembling that we sent them, for our friends would say to us: 
were eight to twelve or fourteen years of age, and father and “Wait until your boys go to high school. That is the last of 


mother went with them. 


them. You lose your boys then. They begin going to dances; 


We did not buy them a rifle, but as soon as they were big they join fraternities; their life is changed. They become men 


enough we did buy them a twenty-gauge 
shotgun. We felt that the rifle might be 
held cheaply; but when the shotgun was 
fired, it was an event. A little later, when 
the boys were larger and stronger, we 
would ship the canoe twenty or thirty 
miles up the river, and then early Saturday 
morning mother would take us up in the 
car and she would go back home and we 
would paddle down the river, arriving that 
night. 

Sometimes we slept out beneath the 
stars, and one night we lay awake for 
nearly two hours counting the number of 
times a whippoorwill would whistle with- 
out pause. Prosaic, you say? Perhaps so. 
Tough work, you say, sleeping on the 
ground? Yes, perhaps so, but father could 
stand it solely because of the exquisite joy 
of those boys. They cooked the bacon and 
eggs for breakfast; and while the bacon was 
burned, it did not matter, for the boys 
learned how to do it, and father could stand 
it to eat burned bacon if the boys could. 
They soon learned how to cook it as well 
as you can cook it or as father himself. 

This sort of thing developed a comrade- 
ship which enabled the father to tell those 
boys everything a boy should know and 
vastly more than most boys learn from 
their father. Much of it is learned by the 


and they get away from you”. Having 
confidence in our friends and knowing that 
our boys were just average boys, we as- 
sumed that it was true, but it wasn’t true 
at all. 

The boys did enter into high school 
activities. They received as many honors 
as they were entitled to. They were active 
in athletics—each of them winning letters 
for athletic accomplishments. They took 
part in their class activities and really got 
a great deal out of their high school without 
losing one whit of their interest in home 
and in father and mother. They may have 
lost something by not joining any of the 
high school fraternities but an analysis 
leads to the belief that they gained far 
more by staying out than they lost. 

Instead of fighting with the teachers at 
high school, mother and I figured that it 
was better to work with them; conse- 
quently, we frequently talked to the prin- 
cipal and the teachers about the boys, and 
when argument or shortcoming developed 
we would do what we could to correct it, 
and I think it is due the high school organi- 
zation to say for them that they knew these 
boys as well as we knew them, and it is the 
belief of the writer that they know the 
average boy much better than the parent 
knows him. The average parent does not 














Here she is with her twovery own boys. 
“In the first place, Mother likes boys” 


average boy around the corner drug store or in the pool hall study the child and work with him to any great extent. At 
or wherever it is that the boys do their loafing. These boys this point I would like to refer to another organization to which 
never loafed away from home, and when I say “never’”’ I mean we believe the boys owe very much. 
not a single night in their lives did either one of them ever One of our lads was (Cont. on p. 73. 


stand around a drug store fifteen minutes, 
nor has either one of them ever played a 
game of pool in a public pool hall. Not 
because there is any objection to pool. 
Not at all. They have learned how to 
play pool under favorable circumstances 
and in pleasant surroundings. The other 
sort just does not make an appeal. 

After these little trips it was an easy 
step to a bigger trip, and for three con- 
secutive years, mother, father and the 
boys have paddled around Hunters’ 
Island. This is a canoe trip where you 
are away from civilization from the time 
you start until you get back. You take 
your supplies with you. You paddle 
thru the lake until you come to the por- 
tage and then you pack your canoe and 
outfit overland until you reach the next 
lake and then repeat the process from 
lake to lake until you have completed 
your journey and back again to a haircut 
and a shave. 


























John learning to handle the pistol correctly from C. T. Carney, A “musky” John 
one of the best shots in the country caught when a lad 
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Figure1. Bury the rubbish. Never 
Fhe opentrenchhas 
been filled with weeds, 
cornstalks and ma- 
nure, and the 
surface of 
the next 
A strip 
» cleared 


Y Figure2. % 
yy The first 
* strip covered 
and a new trench 
opened. The vegetation 
turned under is equal to a 
coat of manure 
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How to Spade the Garden 


DR. W. A. ORTON 


T must be a lot of work to care for such 
a large garden! Do you do it all your- 
self?” Why, yes, it does mean work. 

That is one of the reasons for having a gar- 
den. Purposeful, profitable exercise in the 
open air is essential to my health and to yours. Gardening is 
my golf, but my links are near home and yield high dividends 
in crops instead of bills for club dues. As in golf, tiere is need 
in gardening for fine technique and accuracy of method and 
satisfaction in doing the thing exactly right. Look at this ground 
and see how mellow and rich the soil is—deep, too—twelve to 
eighteen inches down to the subsoil, while over the fence the 
top soil is only six inches deep and in the uncultivated field 
across the road, only four inches. 

This garden becomes more fertile each year. As the soil gets 
deeper and richer in humus it holds more water and the crops 
withstand drought better, and yet I can work it soon after 
heavy rains. I assure you it is a pleasure to see such earth 
crumble under the spade. 

The garden occupies the entire lot—57x200 feet—but no 
horse or plow has ever entered it. I have dug it all over and 
dug it deep, every year or twice a year, and I recommend 
every home gardener to be independent and spade his own. It 
is hard to get a man with team and plow to do a small garden 
job, and the prices charged are unreasonably high. The work 
done is often horribly inefficient and at its best leaves 
ridges and dead furrows and corners and ends undone. 

Then, too, a well-managed all-the-year garden is never clear 
of crops. There is the strawberry bed, and here, in the center, 
the overwintering spinach and kale, the parsnips and leeks 
undug, the perennial greens on the side. Would the plowman 
not break the cold-frame sash and destroy the grape trellis? 

Of course I am not urging this hand labor for the farm gar- 
den. The farmer is already supplied with outdoor exercise and 
has horses, plows, and harrows. Let him use them, but for all 
village and suburban gardens I prescribe the spade, and would 
not condemn as superstition the belief that steel of plow and 
hoof of horse are injurious to 
garden soil, while spade and 


Spading Is a Fine Art 
If You Know How 


from the first spit to a full spade’s depth, 
casting the dirt into near-by depressions if 
any exist, or in more perfect technique wheel- 
ing it to the end of the garden where the 
work is to be finished. Break up and loosen 
the subsoil in the bottom of this trench without removing it. 
Fill it then with any available waste vegetation, sods, corn- 
stalks, leaves or strawy manure, clearing in this way the surface 
of the next spit or twenty-inch strip. Dig back thus far, turn- 
ing the earth over and forward to cover the rubbish you have 
just trodden down, creating in this way another trench to be 
filled in turn with garden debris and covered with six inches 
of soil. 

So one goes across the garden, until the last trench at the 
edge is filled with the first spit of another land of equal width 
and adjoining the first. Having thus reversed your direetion, 
work back to the starting point, and so on till the garden is done. 
It is convenient to stop every second spit to level the broken 
ground with the rake, pulling coarse lumps into the opentrench. 

It will be noticed in the picture (Fig. 1) that I make it a 
point to scrape into the trench with the spade the surface of the 
next spit, clearing it of all fine debris. This is partly for neat- 
ness, but is of major importance in the control of plant dis- 
eases, such as tomato leaf spot, which live over winter in the 
dead leaves and stems left lying on the ground, and spread 
from them in spring. It has been found that a covering of earth 
kills such fungi. Buried a few inches underground they cannot 
survive the winter. I believe that deep trenching helps to pre- 
vent the recurrence of many plant diseases. 

If the work is begun in the fall the surface is best left rough 
to promote the action of frost. In the spring I begin spading 
as soon as the ground is ready, and plant from day to day, first 
spinach and early peas, and other vegetables in season. A 
— rod done each morning will insure an appetite for break- 

ast. 

This matter of time of work is important, too.” It is of no 
consequence whether one digs in the dark or light of the moon, 
but no hour surpasses that 
following the dawn, when 





drones sleep but birds are sing- 
3 7 ing and Nature invigorates 
those who labor in the cool and 











6 stimulating air. The mellow 














fork and rake enrich it, pro- 
vided they are wielded by the |1 2 
owner. 

Does the golfer hire a sub- 3 4 
stitute to swing his clubs? Did 


you ever see a day laborer who 
knew how to spade a garden 
right? I never did, tho I have 
read that such men are to be- 
found in England. In fact, 
while golfing was taught us by Scotsmen, the trenching of gar- 
dens is an English art, and the old English gardener is precise 
in his methods and thoro in their application. 

How, then, should you spade a garden? Provide yourself 
with a strong five-tined spading fork, a short-handled, sharp 
spade, and a steel garden rake. Begin at one side of the garden 
and mark off across it a “land” or strip six feet or more in 
width. At right angles subdivide this, in your mind at least, 
into “spits’’ twenty inches wide. Begin by removing the soil 
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Figure 3. Cross-section of garden trenches. 
from spits 1 and 2 and the subsoil from 3. 
goes into space 3, that from 5 to space 1, 6 to 4,7 to 2, and so on 


earth crumbles before vigorous 
strokes. The tangle of weeds 
and rubbish becomes a deeply 
buried compost and a fine 
smooth seedbed, a firm basis 
for hopes of the harvest. 

This is simple spading. There is a more thoro procedure 
called trenching, a sort of two-story digging, which works the 
ground to a depth of two or even three feet, but leaves the top- 
soil uppermost and the subsoil below it, tho loosened and min- 
gled with decaying vegetation. Such deep preparation is 
recommended to be practiced on a portion of the garden each 
season, so all may receive the benefit of it every three or four 
years. 

Begin by removing the topsoil 


Remove topsoil 
The earth from 4 


(Continued on page 53. 
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OR the final coat I used fifteen percent ichthyol ointment; 
on my right wrist and forearm up to the elbow, I mean. 
This gives the human skin a neat brown-black, as if it 

had been rubbed on the bottom of a coffee-pot that had first 
been stood on a wad of lard. I then wrapped the whole forearm 
in an old handkerchief and went to bed. For the first coat I 
had used ten percent iodine, following this with a second coat 
of the same the next night. 

You see, when I choose the title “Personally Painted” for 
this communication, I mean it both ways—lI’ve personally 
painted the third-floor rooms, and I’ve painted myself per- 
sonally. I am now in a position to give expert advice to amateur 
home-painters, including what drugs to use on the forearm 
and back of the neck after the painting job is, so to speak, 
put on the bum. “Put on the bum” is the technical phrase used 
by the professional painter when he comes to see if he can 
do anything to save the rooms from total wreck after you have 
painted them in your hopeful amateur way. He comes in, 
looks at the rooms, and says: “Well, you certainly did put 
these rooms on the bum, didn’t you?” You then reply, “Yes, 
but it only cost me sixty-two dollars for paint.”” He then says, 
“Ts that all the paint you used?” He means this sarcastically. 

When you mention sixty-two dollars worth of paint, you 
mean the paint that you put on the walls and ceilings; this 
does not include the paint you got on your pants, shirt, face 
and in your hair. That does not come under the head of 
“Home Decoration Expense’’; it is charged in the “Personal 
Adornment”’ column, along with your shaving soap and talcum 
powder and such things. 

Of course, in following the directions I shall give, the amateur 
painter need not take cognizance of the drugs to smear on the 
back of the neck unless he means to paint a ceiling. I do not 
advise much ceiling painting during the first four or five hun- 
dred years of an amateur’s painting career. There seems to be 
a joint in the back of the neck, built—I imagine—something 
like the trigger of a gun, and when the amateur has stood on a 
stepladder a few nights, looking up at the ceiling, this trigger 
joint goes “click!’”’ and sets solidly, causing the chin and face 
to point permanently upward until the back of the neck has 
been rubbed seven nights with horse liniment, causing the pa- 
tient to smell like a livery stable. During this period the wife 
sleeps in the other room. The next ceiling I have to paint I am 
going to take down and turn upside down. I shall then stand 
on it and paint it from above, getting the paint on my socks 
instead of in my hair, and saving the cost of the horse liniment. 
It is now my opinion that the only amateur who can paint a 
ceiling painlessly is one of those circus fellows who can lie on 
his back and paint the ceiling with his feet. 

One of my friends wrote me, not long ago, “Why don’t you 
write something about repainting your own house, or redecorat- 


‘Personally Painted’”’ 


ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 





ing your own walls? I think the hardest three weeks I ever 
spent in my life was when I got the notion that I could save 
money by painting my own walls. The original estimate of the 
decorator was $235. I figured this was $35 for materials and 
$200 for labor. I decided to take two weeks off and earn $100 
a week by saving it. The result was that I spent three weeks 
working twelve to fourteen hours a day and finally gave up 
with half the kitchen painted and never finished it. It seems 
that I used glue sizing when I should have used varnish size. 
The stuff all came off before I got my hat and coat on to go back 
to work. I had to call in another decorator and it cost me $255 
to get rid of him. To save $200 I spent $34.74 for paint, paid 
another decorator $255, lost three weeks’ time from my regular 
job, and got my arms in such shape from painting the ceiling 
that I couldn’t feed myself for a month.” 

This, I think, is an exaggeration. I have been able to feed 
myself right along, using my left hand. Of course, my right 
hand is—as we experts say—on the blink. “On the blink” is an 
ancient Greek term meaning it is no longer worth the powder 
to blow it up. But that is merely part of the formula accepted 
by all authorities as usual, namely: First, paint the ceiling; 
Second, give the arm two months to get well. I would be 
ashamed and feel myself disgraced if I came out of a job of 
ceiling painting with my right arm in a condition to wave a 
palm leaf fan without agony. 

While the pain is sharpest between the bones of the hand 
the ache is steadiest from the shoulder to and including the 
wrist, but the fever is confined to the wrist itself, where I put 
the iodine. Most of the swelling is there also. While the wrist 
is as large as a leg of mutton the hand is now swelled to only 
the size of a ham and there are several spots on it that I can 
touch without screaming. 

I have, you understand, quite a house, and nothing had been 
done about the third floor rooms for fifty-four years, when 
they were finished in yellow pine and varnished, the window 
and door frames being painted mahogany red. This is a neat 
finish, very popular for harness rooms in stables, but during 
the long sad years the pine absorbed the varnish and the red 
paint departed in spots. There are four of these rooms and a 
big central hall, and one day my wife said, “I don’t think the 
twins like their rooms any more; I notice they don’t take their 
little friends up there as much as they did.”’ So I said: “All 
right, they do look raggy; I'll give them a few dabs of paint.” 
I said it off-hand and carelessly, just like that. I said it cheer- 
fully and optimistically, and I have not been cheerful or 
optimistic since. 

I began by laying in enough paint to do the job, with brushes 
and putty and turpentine. I decided to paint two rooms and 
make them nice and beautiful. I needed to paint only the walls 
ceilings, floors, doors and windows, (Continued on page 44. 














That Booster Committee of Yours 


I have just been reading a circular 
sent me by the Booster Committee of 
a Chamber of Commerce of a western 
town. ‘ 

“Come to our town,” it says, ““be- 
cause ... ” and then it presents an 
imposing list of ““becauses.” 

“Because . . . our state leads the 
world in hogs, cattle, corn, pop corn 
roasters, washing machines, poultry 
products, and platform orators! 


“Because ... our people could 
all emigrate, on an hour's notice, in 
their own automobiles. Because .. . 
every house in our town has a bath- 
tub and every housewife a vacuum 
cleaner. Because———" But everyone 
of you have heard the same thing. 
You know how it goes. 

I felt like packing the grip and 
grabbing the first train for this land 
of corn and hogs and bathtubs. Surely 
there were enough good things there 
so they could spare some for me. 





But I hesitated. I wondered if it 
would be so wonderful after all. Just 
a land of washing machines, hen’'s 
eggs, toothbrushes and bathtubs! An 
empire of quantity, a paradise of 
dollars! 

What of the folks in that town, in 
that state? They may be rolling in 
wealth, sleek and well-fed, bathed 
and brushed every day—but that isn’t 
enough. What kind of neighbors are 
they? 

Yes, and what kind of back yards 
have they in that town? What kind 
of boys and girls are they raising? 

I'm for that Booster Committee, 
but I would like to suggest a point or 
two for their circular. 

First, get upon the housetop and 
crow about the percentage of folks 
in your town or state who own their 
own homes. 

Second, for the percentage of chil- 
dren who finish high school; then, the 
percentage who finish college. 


Third, for the dearth of business in 
your divorce courts. 

And, fourth, if you must have 
more points, for the percentage of 
folks who know their neighbors for a 
block up and down the street on 
either side of their house well enough 
to call them by name, or berrow one 
of those eggs or a hoe or a lawn- 
mower! 

Your hogs and corn, your factories 
and minerals, your wheat and your 
bathtubs are interesting enough, but 
the trouble is, they are not convinc- 
ing. You've missed the big point— 
the human side. 

Boost for your town, but boost the 
folks—and if they're not right, work 
to make them right. That's more im- 
portant than bringing a new factory 
to your town! 

Is your town a good place in which 
to live, in which to bring up children? 
If not, what's wrong ?—HEditor. 
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A view of the house 
just after its construc- 
tion 


Making the Most of the Yard 


W. T. COWPERTHWAITE, Landscape Architect 


How a Home Gardener Made 
His Yard Attractive and Useful 


HIS is the story of how one good 
citizen, who might likely be your 
neighbor, made his home yard 
attractive and useful. In gaining 
these ends he not only realized great 
personal pleasure for his family and himself, but created beauty 
that proved enjoyable to the whole community, even to those 
who only saw the grounds as passersby. This owner found, too, 
that his improvements were a splendid investment that in- 
creased the desirability and sale value of his property by an 
amount that exceeded many times the moderate expenditures 
required. We can truthfully call this progressive citizen Mr. 
Thomas Wiseman, and I 
will try to repeat our 
conversation just about 
as it took place last June. 
Seeing Wiseman in his 
front yard trimming 
some dead branches from 
a spiraea bush I left 
the sidewalk and strolled 
over his velvety lawn to 
exchange a little garden 
gossip. Tom was, you 
know, the mentor of the 
community in matters 
that concerned garden- 


ing. 

“Well, neighbor Wise- 
man, I see you are at it 
again. The place looks 
splendid and we all en- 
joy it exceedingly, but 
you put all our own best 
efforts to shame. Why, 
in two seasons you have 
accomplished more than 


some of the fellows have A pleasing dooryard plantjng of spiraea Van Houttei and Japanese barberry. 
The dwarf evergreens are globe arborvitae. 
foliage up over the entrance portico 


in ten. Loosen up with 
some of the golden ideas 
that made it all pos- 
sible.” “Hello there, Bill. Yes, I’m at it again all right, 
but just helping old Mother Nature in getting rid of some of 
these dry branches that were broken in the last windstorm. 
Your observations about the place are kind, and I guess it does 
look pretty good. It all grew and developed so giadually, that 
the present picture seems to have been merely the natural 
result of all that went before.”’ 

“That’s it exactly, Wiseman. The place looks logically de- 

j 
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veloped and you seem to have 
realized the very utmost out of your 
opportunity. Why, every plant ap- 
pears to be most happily placed and 
the yard seems all to have been put 
together like the parts of some puzzle picture, each piece 
having its own position, you know, and it could fit nowhere 
else.” 

“Maybe that’s the secret, Bill; that is, if there is any secret. 
We planned the yard first quite generally and later in detail 
before we got very deep into any actual construction. It is 
very easy when merely planning on paper to move a tree, shrub 
or even twist the garage 
around when all you 
need to do is to use an 
eraser. However, when 
once these things are 
built or actually planted, 
then it is a great task to 
change them. Mrs. 
Wiseman and I did spend 
many a happy hour 
figuring it out long be- 
fore the house was com- 
pleted.” 

“Go on, Wiseman, you 
are getting down to brass 
tacks now. This plan- 
ning idea is the thing, 
but it sounds pretty 
deep for a greenhorn. 
I'll gladly listen if you 
will do the talking. Tell 
me how you went about 
it.” 

“That I’ll gladly do, 
neighbor, but as it’s my 
hobby, you just choke 
me off if I tire you out. 
In the first place, we 
have a little larger lot 
than some in the block, a width of sixty feet and running back 
125 feet to the paved alley. At the time that we bought the 
forty feet here we thought it would be quite ample, but when 
we marked off the area that the house was to take, it seemed 
as if there would be nothing left for lawn, whatever. For- 
tunately there waSa vacant lotto the southand thru an 
agreement with old man Smith who had just built on the 
other side and who also wanted more room, we purchased the 
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A Beta grapevine carries its splendid 
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vacant lot together. This gave each of us an extra twenty feet.” 

“Yes, it’s plain that a forty-foot lot is not large enough for 
a fellow who has ambitions for his yard. I guess we can blame 
these narrow lots on the real estate men who try to squeeze 
in an extra building space wherever possible.”’ 

“Tn some cases it is more than enough if you happen to be 
like old Carefree down the street whose lawn, thru neglect, 
is mostly weeds and dandelions. However, our family had 
been cooped up in apartments for so long that a yard with 
lawn, shrubs, trees and flowers meant just as much to our 
starved desires as the roof on the house. We determined that 
our home would mean 
something more than a 
place of shelter. We 
planned that the yard 
was not only to be an 
attractive setting, wor- 
thy of our house, but 
that it should allow the 
daily pleasures that 
lawn, cooling shade and 
bright flowers can add 
to the life of the house- 
hold.” 

“T agree, Wiseman. 
That idea is 100 percent 
right. Yet, you were 
not a gardener and, in 
fact, your days were 
spent with the paint, 
tools and like stuff in 
your hardware store. 
Did your house architect 
line up the yard for you 
and tell you what to 
do or kelp you in any 
other way?” 

“Well, he helped us 
considerably, and we 
found we could always 
get worthwhile sugges- 
tions from him in any matters that related to the place. It 
was at his suggestion that the house was placed well over to 
the north property line when our first inclination was to follow 
the contractor’s idea and put it directly on the lot’s center. 
This middle location would have given the maximum amount 
of air and sunlight to all sides of the building, but it absolutely 
disregarded the appearance, uses and purposes of the yard 
It was a word from our architect that prevented this mistake 
and brought to us the realization that the future of our yard 
needed planning and attention right now before building work 
had progressed too far.”’ 





This lawn thru its border plantings, has the oy and seclusion that 
encourages its daily use for pleasure and recreation 
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“Yes sir, I see the point now, but when you started the 
excavation some of us wondered why it was being dug so close 
to one side. By keeping only a small space on the north side, 
just enough for your walk to the rear, you added to the area 
south of the house where it could be used and enjoyed for lawn. 
Every foot left on the north side would be practically waste 
ground. Even on a small lot the placing of the house means a 
great deal, doesn’t it?” 

“There were other yard matters that demanded decisions 
just about this time, too, altho we almost forgot everything ex- 
cepting the progress of the house-building itself. The first of 
these was the location 
of the garage, and with 
this we had to agree on 
whether or not we would 
have a private driveway. 
The masons were 
waiting also to lay the 
walks just as soon as we 
could decide upon their 
placement. Before these 
constructions could be 
finally established, the 
grading of the lot had 
to be determined upon. 
I'll admit now that it 
seemed a bit confusing 
at the time, for we took 
these matters quite se- 
rjously and were so very 
anxious to decide for the 
best future results.” 

“It is just this early 
personal interest that 
has given you such an 
attractive place, Tom. 
On our lot we left every- 
thing to the contractor, 
thinking that later on we 
would do some landscape 
plantings to fix the place 
up a bit. It is the preliminary work and the general arrange- 
ment that counts even more than the shrubs and flowers, 
however. Just how did you solve the problems that you 
mention?” 

“Well, we managed to arrive at some good conclusions with- 
out the help of a landscape designer, but in many instances I 
feel that the small investment needed for his services would 
save considerable expense and insure one of getting the best 
results from his place. We felt the need of definitely outlining 
and organizing our yard work and so set about making a plan 
with notations that would serve us (Continued on page 60 





Results the third season after planting. Tall shrubs fill out the angles and soften the house corners, while small varieties fill in under 


the windows. 


The vine, clinging to the stucco wall, is the Engleman’s Ivy—absolutely hardy anywhere 











Growing Strawberries in the Garden 


ANNA WADE GALLIGHER 


HERE is something fascinating about 
Fy ferme culture. Ask any successful 

amateur grower along about the first 
week in June. Better still, try a piece of 
home-grown strawberry shortcake some 
time about the latter part of October. I have been growing 
strawberries for over fifteen years, and for something like half 
of the time have been growing the so-called everbearing 
varieties. I consider the everbearers as dependable as the 
standard varieties. 

Spring is the best time to plant strawberries. They never 
succeed in this climate (Ohio) when planted in the fall. If you 
have decided to set a strawberry patch, select a spot that is well 
drained and has been planted. to some garden crop. Sod or 
newly cleared land is not suitable for the strawberry patch, 
as a rule, because of white grubs, which are very destructive. 

Strawberries will grow and bear in almost any kind of soil 
that will produce vegetables. Do not plant under trees or in 
shade. Beginners should never risk buying plants of anyone 
except a reliable nurseryman or an experienced strawberry- 
grower. If you are not familiar with the different sorts (there 
are scores of good varieties), get in touch with your state ex- 
periment station and find out which kind are best for your 
section, or ask a neighbor who is successful with them. 

If you intend setting only a small patch, a very good plan is 
to select a few of several different sorts—both everbearing and 
standard—and try them out for 
yourself. This takes some time, 
but you will in all probability 
find it a very interesting occu- 
pation. Keep different varieties 
separate; that is, don’t mix up 
the different sorts so you ean’t 
tell “t’other from which.” 

Also don’t waste your time 
with imperfect flowering sorts 
which will not bear a crop un- 
less you plant some of the “‘per- 
fect” varieties close enough to 
supply pollen. I never bother 
with imperfect sorts. I tried it 
once, years ago, and made a 
complete failure; but it proved 
a good lesson. Since I have tried 
to “play safe.” 

Any good, reliable nursery- 
man will advise you as to which 
varieties are best or most suit- 
able for you to plant. Here are 
a few good perfect flowering 
varieties that will do here in 
Ohio: Howard 17, Wm. Belt, 
Senator Dunlap, Chesapeake, 
Charles I, Aroma, Gibson. These 
bear in June. I like the Pro- 
gressive as an everbearer, es- 
pecially for the home garden. 
This is at the present time 
probably the best known of all 
the everbearers, as it succeeds wherever strawberries will grow. 
The berries are not so large as some others, but what they lack 
in size is more than made up in quality. Some people claim 
that the Progressive strawberry is superior to any of the June 
bearers. 

There is never enough to supply the demand around here 
and they sell readily at forty to fifty cents a quart during 
September and October. No matter where you live—whether 
it be in town, village or country—if you have a piece of the 
earth, large or small, suitable for gardening, you can grow 
strawberries. And you can sell any surplus you may happen 
to have (either fresh or canned) at good prices, unless your 
neighbors are growing their own supply. 

I had a large strawberry garden for years before I began 
growing berries for market. At that time, however, the fall- 
bearers had not been introduced. But the berries always 
brought good prices during strawberry season, because they 
were the large, improved varieties and I never failed to fill the 
quart baskets heaping full of good sound fruit. I picked the 
berries with short stem and calyx intact. I still follow this 
rule, but find it quite a task to get the other pickers to pick 
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Every Garden Should 
Have a Strawberry Bed 





“There is something fascinating about strawberry culture in 
the home garden” 


that way. When a berry is pulled off with- 
out stem or calyx, it is ruined. I mean, 
of course, so far as appearance is con- 
cerned, because they are sure to be bruised 
more-or less, and therefore will not keep 
for any considerable length of time. They are unfit for sale. 

I seldom advise a beginner to set more than a few hundred 
of the everbearers, because they require more attention than 
standard varieties. In fact, all varieties require a great deal of 
attention the first season. I know whereof I speak, for I have 
hoed and weeded many a day when the mercury stood at 
ninety-five in the shade. Hot, dry weather is a great handicap 
in this section as there are no irrigation facilities here. Five 
hundred good strawberry plants will be sufficient for a patch 
150 feet long and forty feet wide. A few years ago (it was in 
1917), the writer planted a patch that size. The following year 
we picked exactly 779 quarts of berries from this patch and 
some rotted on the vines for lack of help. 

This patch was on bottom land; somewhat gravelly and not 
rich. It had been planted in potatoes the previous season, and 
had received only a little fertilizer. The plot was plowed as 
early as possible and the soil fairly well pulverized before the 
plants were set. It is a good plan to let the soil settle for a week 
or longer, and if it gets a soaking rain so much the better. 
Plants were set about three feet apart in the row and the rows 
at least four feet apart. A half-foot more space between the 

rows, or even a foot, would have 
given a great deal better results 
because when the young growth 
increased the width of the rows 
there was scarcely room enough 
for pickers to get thru without 
stepping on the vines. I like the 
wide row—the kind that re- 
quires a picker on either side at 
the same time to get all the ber- 
ries. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that the vines should be 
allowed to form a solid mat. If 
they are expected to produce 
good crops of fine, large berries, 
_ they must not be too much 
crowded. But the beginner 
should steer clear of the “hill 
system,” which is simply a waste 
of time and good material. 
Here is how I keep a newly- 
set patch in good condition 
from the start: Pick off all fruit 
buds as fast as they appear. If 
they happen to be everbearers, 
keeping all the buds and blos- 
soms off is a task that must be 
repeated every few days, but is 
well worthwhile. I usually stop 
picking buds after July 15th. 

Nearly all of the first runners 

are removed as soon as they ap- 

pear, as they are nearly always 
small. Those that start later, as a rule, make better plants. 
They are “layered” in the exact spot where they are wanted by 
placing a small stone or clod on the vine to hold it in place. 
They should be so placed that the young plants will stand 
about six inches or more apart. Nothing has been said about 
cultivation. This is, perhaps the easiest part of the business. 
They are hoed and cultivated about the same as corn or vege- 
tables. If possible, all weeds should be kept down. A few weeds 
will do no harm unless neglected too long. Sometimes, when 
other work is crowding, the patch may have to be neglected 
for a while. Then it is that the weeds may try to take full 
possession. If this happens during a dry spell it is better to 
wait until the drought is broken before you begin removing 
weeds from among your plants, as the loosening of the soil in 
warm, dry weather is very injurious. It has ruined many a good 
patch. Hoeing or cultivating too deep or too close to the plants 
in dry weather is equally as bad. If cultivation is started after 
every rain, go ahead. If, for any reason, a hard crust forms and 
the weather is hot and dry just leave that crust alone until a 
rain comes—unles$ you can irrigate or use a garden hose. 

I have never had much experience (Continued on page 69. 
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Pole lima beans may be grown in any garden 


HE garden bush or snap bean will thrive in a variety of 
soils. For this reason it has often been termed the “poor- 
soil” crop. This is a trifle erroneous. Tho this crop will 

grow on very poor soil, it does not do its best. It responds more 
readily to a rich humus soil, as beans are nitrogen-gathering 
plants, taking much of this element of food from the air and 
storing it up in their roots. Too much nitrogen should not be 
present in fertilizing material or your beans will form too much 
top growth. Fresh stable manure should not be used for a good 
crop. The plants develop too much foliage. This is a mistake 
which I believe is commonly made, and it is for this reason 
snap beans do better on poorer soil. The need of beans is not 
nitrogen but plant food rich in other material. 

I give beans the same attention as other crops and I am al- 
ways prepared for any extra work. A continual supply of 
fine, tender snap beans from early spring till late fall frost can 
be had with very little trouble. 

The continuous planting of varieties that are best suited for 
your cultural methods should be practiced. The gardener 
should be careful in selecting varieties that tend to give him 
the best thru a long season. Certain varieties do better on 
some soils than others, and this requires a little study and 
careful observation on the part of the grower. 

Beans are a warm-weather crop and do not thrive readily 
in the cold soil of early spring. Some kinds are more subject to 
rot than others and often the amateur growers make this mis- 
take. Early crops require a warm soil, and for this reason 
sandy soil is very successful for early crops. It not only dries 
out quicker but does not remain so wet and cold. It should be 
full of humus and rich plant food but little nitrogen. A southern 
exposure is ideal, and if planting can be made where the north 
and west winds cannot hit them, you are sure of early ma- 
turity. If we cannot find this position, other artificial means 
must be found to raise an early crop. We growers learn many 
tricks to help nature carry on its work and we have found one 
for early beans. 

The soil must be in fine condition, not too cold, for beans 
must have warm soil. Sink two boards in the ground, say six 
feet apart. The boards should be slightly different, a smaller 
one on the south side. The size of Gaarde will depend on the 
amount of early beans you wish to raise. Close both ends tight- 
ly,-and if very cold north winds are expected bank boards 
slightly. The top is covered with either glass or glazed or glass 
cloth frames. This will draw the heat of the sun and warm up 
the ground. As young beans are tender, I have found that 
glass cloth frames are more reliable for the amateur, as the 
handling requires less skill. Glass causes more heat, and unless 
properly handled young plants are liable to be cooked on very 
warm or hot days. The frames should be removed, allowing the 
plants all the air possible. When danger of heavy frost or real 
cold weather is past they should be removed entirely. Cultiva- 
tion must be carried on just the same under these frames, as 
weeds will grow as readily as beans, and the ground must be 
stirred around the plants, but practice shallow cultivation 
at all times where beans are concerned. 

The frame method, if properly handled, will give you much 
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Kentucky Wonder is an old favorite 


earlier beans. Moisture conditions are usually right in early 
spring and this should give the grower little trouble. 

Of course the crop depends on the skill of the handler, but 
the amateur should not experience any great difficulty in mas- 
tering the requirements. This takes out all chances of losing a 
crop from late spring frost or injuries from cold winds. The 
frames should be well fastened down in high winds or they will 
blow away. This method will not work very well if frost is still 
in the ground or under too wet conditions, and this must be 
taken into consideration. The advantage of such frames are 
for early protection, as they give earlier crops without danger of 
frost. 

As to hardy varieties of beans, I find that those developed in 
the North usually give the best satisfaction for early planting. 
Deep plowing is necessary for a good crop. Have your soil in the 
best shape possible. Soil that packs is not ideal, and the seed 
often has trouble in coming thru the ground. This would cause 
several days’ difference in the germination of seed and is liable 
to make your plants weak and spindling. The more vigor your 
plants have, the better the crop. Fine mellow soil allows the 
young beans to sprout and push upward readily and growth is 
not interfered with. I have often seen plantings that were either 
lost or injured by allowing ground to pack. This is a cause of 
failure that the amateur is too ready to overlook. Planting too 
early is almost as bad unless methods described in this article 
are used. The soil must be warm for results. 

Beans will respond to fertilizer, .but it should be light in 
nitrogen. I always use lime in some form, preferably before 
planting; but neither of these materials must come in contact 
with the root system of plants, or injury will result. The strong 
material burns the delicate roots. Be sure to incorporate it 
well with the soil. Our usual method of planting in rows is 
followed in most gardens, but heavier yields are raised from 
hill culture. Probably one reason is we do not plant as thick 
in hills and give,the plants more room to develop. The sun 
also gets a better chance. Tho the hill method takes a trifle 
more ground, in my opinion it more than repays any gardener 
who is looking for quality and not quantity. 

Beans should be planted fairly deep, in my opinion. Many 
may differ with me. My idea of deep planting is that the root 
system needs plenty of moisture in any weather, and if too 
near the surface is more subject to drouth. I never recommend 
close planting, unless ground space is very limited. Where 
your vines are a reasonable distance apart they do better and 
allow for care and spraying, and insects are more readily ob- 
served and taken care of. 

Never cultivate or work in beans when they are wet. To do 
so only causes the blossoms to blast and spreads disease. The 
same can be said of picking when wet. This is very important 
in bean culture. Let beans alone when the foliage is wet. For 
a continual supply of beans, plantings should be made every 
fifteen to twenty days until the last of July, tho some plant 
later. It usually depends on when you expect your last killing 
frost. Many often take a chance on this. Beans have a number 
of drawbacks and every precaution should be taken to have 
seed free from disease, as I have (Continued on page 52. 
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Homes of Famous Americans 


CHESLA C. SHERLOCK 
“My Old Kentucky Home” 
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Each month we will visit the home of a famous American. 
These visits will take us all over the country, and into every 
period of history from early Colonial days down to the pres- 
ent. Perhaps, in these intimate glimpses intothe home-life 
of our great men and women, we will find even a greater ap- 
preciation for our own homes and their influence upon us. 





OUBTLESS we all have our 
own individual ideas of 
genius. To some one type 

of work we bow, because to us it symbolizes the highest kind of 
endeavor. It may be to something we cannot do ourselves that 
we award our homage—the weak admire the strong; the un- 
lettered, the cultured; the underling, the man of power; the 
laborer, the industrial captain; the followers, the leaders. 

I think we all sense instinctively the genius of the song 
writer. While history has paid its homage to those who have 
taken their walled cities, or brought only misery to their fellows 
in their ruthless search for vainglorious power; while our litera- 
ture, even, has been a literature of lust and warfare; while 
even art has suffered under that false taint . . . 
now and then, out of the void around us, 
there wells up within us the soul- 
thought of some simple, perhaps 
obscure song writer, which 
clutches our hearts in tre- 
mendous embrace and 
awes us into silence with 
its strange familiarity. 
We recognize it as our 
own, as the secret long- 
ing or thought or cher- 
ished sentiment with 
which we have lived our 
days, but could not ex- 
press ourselves. He is 
truly great who can, or 
who has, immortalized a 
bit of human sentiment; who 
has plumbed the depths of the 
human heart and given form, 
expression and harmony to its 
innermost longings. He, like 
the harp, is but an instrument 
keenly attuned to his times, 
thru which and upon which 
the spirit of humanity—in its 
longings, its aspirations, its struggles—leap into being. He is 
truly the servant of all and the mite he has carried to the 
coffers of the race continues to charm, soothe and benefit 
millions of his fellows long after he is gone and forgotten. His 
hold upon humanity is as eternal as the stars, for he put a song 
in humanity’s heart. He sought to strip it of nothing for 
himself! 

A little while ago, down in Old Kentucky, I visited near 
Bardstown the mansion where “My Old Kentucky Home’”’ was 
written in 1852 by Stephen C. Foster, the greatest American 














Federal Hill, near Bardstown, Ky.; where Stephen C. Foster 


wrote “My Old Kentucky Home.” 
in right background 







folk-song writer. Here, also, at 
about the same time Foster wrote 
‘““Massa’s in the Cold, Cold 
Ground,” which was his tribute to Old Judge Rowan, the 
“‘Massa”’ of Federal Hill, now called “My Old Kentucky Home.” 
The “Massa” epitomizes in a few refrains the whole length 
and depth of human grief. In a few brief, bold strokes Foster 
laid bare the human heart in its sadness and charted its whole 
course. I thought, as I stood at the grave of Judge Rowan, at 
the very spot where Foster wrote the lyric for that song, that 
it was likewise a great love song. The tenderest of the Greek 
love songs ended with a sob; the “Massa” song was the catch 
in the breath, the sob, of Foster for his kinsman and idol, 
Judge Rowan. Aye, this is a spot to stir the 
heart to undreamed depths and still the 
hand! At Federal Hill one walks on 
holy ground and lingers amid 
scenes which have produced 
more far-reaching contribu- 
tions than they who 
thoughtlessly peer with- 
in its walls imagine. 
Bardstown, across the 
valley on the other hill, 
was settled in the mo- 
mentous year 1775 by 
emigrants from Virginia 
and Pennsylvania. Ken- 
tucky then was and for 
long years afterwards the 
“dark and bloody ground.” 
The savages were a constant 
menace, and seven years later 
they massacred all the settlers 
at Polk’s Station, the second 
fort established in the county, 
which was just eight miles 
east of Bardstown. 

Judge John Rowan, the 
founder of Federal Hill, came 
to Kentucky as a child and grew up in the wilderness, a man 
of tremendous strength of will and courage, a vital power in 
the building of the young commonwealth. He built the first 
portion of Federal Hill in 1795, a long, one-story brick structure, 
in one end of which he opened the first law office in the state. 
For sixty-five years Federal Hill continued to be the very center 
of the leadership of Kentucky. Scores of the best minds of the 
commonwealth were trained by the old judge. It is said that 
even Henry Clay sat at his feet and was a frequent visitor at 
Federal Hill. Clay succeeded Judge Rowan as United States 


Original part of mansion 











The old garden path which leads from house to the family grave 
plot. Looking back towards the house 
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Looking across the lawn from the front door, towards entrance 
gate 
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Senator from Kentucky. When Rowan died in 1843, he 
was succeeded by his son, “Young John” Rowan, 
trained by his father for the legal profession, a sharp 
and ready debater, a man of very great culture and 
personal attractiveness. Young John had no love for 
politics or personal attachment for the law, but his 
brilliancy as a debater and platform orator caused him 
to be drafted for public service again and again by his 
admiring constituency. President Polk appointed him 
minister to the kingdom of the Two Sicilies in 1848. 
He spent two happy years in the artistic society of 
southern Europe and two more in travel in the principal 
centers of culture before returning to Federal Hill. 

He had just reopened Federal Hill when a house 
party was staged to which his cousin, Stephen C. 
Foster, came. Foster was then twenty-six years of age 
and already famous as a composer. Rowan had heard 
his songs sung in England and he greatly appreciated 
the genius of 
his kinsman, 
because he had 
a good voice 
himself and a 
very great love for 
music. Altho he was 
twenty years older 
than Foster, they 
were common pals on 
a common footing. 

There were two 
others who came to 
Federal Hill who were 
to contribute much to 
our literature. Theo- 
dore O’Hara, who 
wrote “The Bivouac 











For nearly one hundred thirty years Federal Hill has reared a proud 
head above the countryside, View from entrance gate towards man- 
sion house 


sketches in the real tragedy his heart sensed: “By and by hard 
times comes a-knocking at the door—then my old Kentucky home, 
good night! ... They hunt no more for the ’possum and the 
‘coon on the meadow, the hill and the shore; they sing no more by 
the glimmer of the moon on the bench by the old cabin door. The 
day goes by like a shadow o’er the heart, with sorrow where all 
was delight; the time has come when the darkies have to part—then 
my old Kentucky home, good night!’’ 

The very depths of the tragedy he sensed, stabs one to the 
quick when it leaps bodily out of the sad refrain: “Weep no 
more, my lady, weep no more today—we will sing one song for the 
old Kentucky home—for *he old Kentucky home, far away!” 

While the frame upon which it was hung was the tragedy of 

the expatriated slave, the song has endured be- 

cause it is the song of the expatriated man or 
woman everywhere. It was first sung at 
Federal Hill one evening a few days 
after it was written by a sweet- 
voiced young lady from Baltimore, 

Foster himself playing the accom- 

paniment. It owed its instant 
popularity in both North and 
South to a peculiar double-edged 
appeal which it carried to the 
times. To the North, the third 
verse (not used any more) fed the 
hatred of slavery, and to the South 
















Ruins of the old spring-house law 
office on the front lawn 


of the Dead,” and “A Dirge for 
the Brave Old Pioneer,’ was 
there, and William Haines 
Lytle, whose ode of Mark An- 
tony, “I am Dying, Egypt, 
Dying,” is known to all who love 
the classics of literature. Foster 








was sensitive, shy, diffident. Being 
of the keen sensitiveness of the born 
artist, he was the victim of melan- 
choly and of his emotions. So it is 
with every great artist. If he be the 
master of his emotions, then his 
feeling is stifled, cut off; and he can- 
not reflect accurately human emo- 


tion who has no feeling. Great writers always are great because 
they have first felt deeply and been profoundly moved by 
human suffering or aspiration. And they are great in proportion 
as they reflect the suffering and aspirations of the many. 


On his way to Bardstown, Foster had seen slaves 
sold out of Kentucky for the Louisiana cotton-fields 
at the great Cincinnati slave market. He had been 
profoundly moved by this tragedy in the lives of the 
slaves, when “hard times” forced masters to sell their 
slaves and break up families. Foster instinctively knew 
the hearts of the slaves, for he had been writing planta- 
tion songs, featuring the negro, for years. 

At Federal Hill, during the progress of the house 
party mentioned, his sentiment leaped into being. 
Naturally, it sought expression in the way he had 
trained himself for expression, thru the lyric and har- 
mony of song. Lingering on the lawn at Federal Hill, 
wandering thru the fields and the woods, watching the 
pickaninnies playing in the cabins, feeling the warmth 
of gladness and prosperity on every hand, he naturally 
used it as the contrasting background upon which to 
paint the great tragedy he saw back of it all. 

And so the lyric came: “The sun shines bright in the 
old Kentucky home; ’tis summer, the darkies are gay; 
the corn top’s ripe and the meadow’s in the bloom, and the 
birds make music all the day. The young folks roll on 
the little cabin floor, all merry, all happy and bright.” 

Thus the happy background, against which he now 





“My Old Kentucky Home” from the rear. It is 
straight, severe and plain 


the whole song was essentially a 
sweet bit of plantation sentiment, 
but it has come a-down the years to 
us because it tugs the mystic chords 
of sentiment, and gives expres- 
sion to the longing of the ex- 
patriate for old, familiar scenes. 
The other song associated with 


Federal Hill which came from Foster’s heart has already been 
mentioned. It is said that Foster sat one day for a long time 
at the grave of Old Judge Rowan, at one corner of the lawn. 
To the rear of the lawn was the corn- (Continued on page 40. 











The burial plot. The tall shaft marks the grave of Judge John Rowan, 


the founder of Federal Hill. 


It was here that Foster wrote “Massa’s 


in the Cold, Cold Ground” 











What I Did With Annuals 


JOSEPHINE WYLIE 


LITTLE garden, so it seemed to me last 
March, as I looked out over an area filled 
fence-high with snow, planning with cata- 

logs and paper what was to be planted therein, 
but long before the last planting had been made 
I realized it was quite a sizeable garden for one 
person to handle. 

I have called it a first-year garden, and it 
was truly that, for there was nothing to come up from the year 
before except a few tulip bulbs, a little clump of striped grass 
and some tiger lilies. In order to have my garden full and color- 
ful, I carefully and thoughtfully planned for annuals or flowers 
that would bloom the first year. For a number of years I have 
kept a flower folder which contains, besides notes made at 
flower shows and on various famous gardens that I have visited, 
bulletins and “how-to-grow” clippings from magazines and 
newspapers; a collection of stuff that goes back over years of 
wanting a garden of my own. So with the garden a realization, 
it was mainly a proposition of limiting choice to fit a plan. 

An old-fashioned or grandmother’s garden seemed to me 
best for the space and so it was that I finally surveyed and 
plotted it and made a large paper plan of the whole. I found 
the paper plan a great aid when I came to the actual gardening 
work. Without it, I would have chosen several times to make 
the plantings closer together than I did, for it is hard to foresee 
the growth that a tiny seed will make. In this way, too, I knew 
where to put the flowers that would thrive in the shade. It 
was all definitely planned and I didn’t have to stop and puzzle 
over plantings when 


I have a little garden plot 
Inside a picket fence; 

Within, the space is very small, 
Without, it is immense. 

And yet this tiny little spot 
That's mine means more to me 
Than ail the rest of all the world 

In its immensity. 
—Author Unknown. 


a few others, I used this specially prepared soil 
mixture: equal parts of sand, leaf mold and 
garden soil sifted together thru a rather fine 
sieve. This formed the seedbed and also the 
seed covering. 

It is surprising to note that there are sixty- 
some annuals of which only about ten are 

. commonly grown. The first-year garden had, 
as I noted earlier in this story, thirty different annuals com- 
prising the standard grown and a good many more that were 
rather unusual. There was toad flax, Linaria reticulata aurea 
purpurea—which seems to me to be a terrible name for such 
a charming little flower; and Swan River daisy, Brachycome, 
and black-eyed Susan, Thunbergia, which covers a trellis or 
carpets the ground very quickly. 1 used Thunbergia for car- 
peting a shady place and it was most effectively done. Lupinus 
is another uncommon one which I used in a mass planting as 
a background for dwarf zinnias. It is an all-season bloomer, 
sending up spikes of various colored flowers that look very 
much like tiny sweet peas. In fact they do belong to the pea 
family. The leaves are very decorative and quite unusual. 
On account of its tall-growing habits, it generally needs to be 
staked up. 

Lavateria trimestis grandiflora rosea is a grand name for a 
not uncommon-looking flower which looks quite a bit like 
hibiscus only considerably smaller than the latter. The foliage 
makes one think of geranium leaves and there is a tiny spot of 
dark red on the upper side of where the stem joins to the leaf. 
A single plant pro- 
duces quite a pro- 





the good gardening 
days came. Of course 
it was far from being a 

rfect plan but it 
included the thirty- 
odd annuals that I 
had set my heart on 
having. Some of the 
flowers did not grow 
as tall as I planned 
that they should and 
others quite overgrew 
my measurements, 
but it was a delight- 
ful blaze of color 
thruout the summer 
and fall. 

It has always 
seemed to me that a 
garden to be truly 
enjoyed should be a 
private and intimate 
place and therefore 
needs a fence or hedge 
or some sort of en- 
closure. I should 
have liked to find this 
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fusion of flowerssThis 





Cerner Kees 


Sweet Alyssum 





Gladiglt : 
was grown in @ mass 


close by the lupines 
which are of about 
an equal height. 

Along the frequent 
paths were masses of 
Gypsophila elegans 
alba. Its blossoms are 
so dainty and white 
and it combines as 
prettily with the 
other flowers in the 
garden as it does in 
vases indoors. It 
matured quickly and 
bloomed all thru late 
June, July and Au- 
gust. 

Calliopsis are at 
the first turn in the 
path leading from the 
garden gate. As early 
as August they were 
branching out of their 
bounds and literally 
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garden with a white 

icket fence around 
it, but instead there 
was a woven wire 
fence in good repair enclosing three sides. The fourth side 
opened on to the vegetable garden and this I walled with rows 
of sweet peas and clumps of cosmos and tall-growing zinnias. 

In order to have flowers in the garden as early as possible, 
I planted some of the seed in hotbeds, transferring the plants 
when they had put out their second or third set of leaves. 
Then by planting seed of the same flowers a little later in the 
open I was able to lengthen the flowering season to quite an 
extent. 

The ground had been enriched the previous fall with 
manure. In addition to this I used orchard"humus which was 
rich in decayed leaf mold and finely sifted sand to make the 
soil loose, as it seemed to me to be slightly heavy. Pulverizing 
soil is tedious and productive of much backache but it is 
necessary for the best seed germination. Tiny seedlings will 
have to struggle for existence in lumpy soil, and in heavy soils 
which may bake hard after sowing, they may not be able to 
force their way thru to the necessary light and air. In case of 
the more tender annuals as Nigella, Antirrhinum, Gypso- 
phila elegans alba, Hunnemannia, Mathiola bicornis, and 
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A rough sketch of the annual flower garden Miss Wylie so charmingly describes. The 
garden was 32 feet wide by 60 feet long 


a mass of yellow and 
brown and deep red 
blooms. They are 
like verbenas and 
pansies and several others in that the more you cut them the 
more they blossom. From a dozen verbena plants I had a 
border twenty feet long and more than two feet wide. During 
July, and again in late August and September till frost, this 
= a mass of foliage and blossoms in purple, red, pink and 
white. 

Pot marigolds or Calendula were massed in a large bed in 
front of globe amaranth, sometimes called Gomphrena globosa. 
Orange King and Lemon King are favorites in the marigolds 
on account of their large compact and distinctly colored flowers. 
Several of the younger and sturdier plants were lifted just 
before frost for keeping indoors during the winter. 

The giant zinnias were quite the most noticeable things in 
the whole garden, for they were everywhere in profusion, in 
the background and in the borders. One of the nice things 
about an old-fashioned garden is that you can have an oc- 
casional group of high plants among the very low ones. I 
rather liked having to step aside around the big red zinnia to 
find the little Stevia serrata plants on the other side. 

Nigella was a favorite in this garden (Continued on page 56 
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Strong New Plants via Slips 


HAZEL HANKINSON 


F we were only clever enough 

and knew the méthod,” says 

Science, “any part of a plant 
could be made to produce a new 
plant. Even maple leaves could 
be made to root and grow into new trees!” At the present 
time, however, there are only a few ways known of bringing 
forth new plants from those which are already grown. The 
first and most common, of course, is by means of seeds. But 
there are very good reasons 
why it is not always desirable 


Useful Information In Regard to 
Growing Plants 





to produce new plants from 
seeds. Sometimes seeds are 
too slow of germination; it 
takes too long for many house 
plants as well as outdoor flow- 
ering plants and shrubs and 
trees to grow up if we must 
wait for seeds to develop. 

Besides, it has been found 
that no matter how excellent 
a seed may be it will not neces- 
sarily yield so good a plant 
as the one from which it came. 
If the plant has had superior 
parents and grandparents, and 
so on, for a long way back, all 
well and good. But if, on the 
other hand, there have been 
some poor “relations” or a 
“black sheep” in the family, 
it’s all to the contrary. Bald- 
win apples, for instance, may 
have within them sound seeds, 
but those good seeds may not 
in turn produce good Baldwin 
apples. When the seeds of 
certain flowering plants of 
beautiful coloring, too, are 
planted, it is very likely that 
the flowers of the new plants 
will be inferior and will not 
have the charming tints of 
those of the parent plants. 
In other words, by the plant- 
ing of seeds very often neither 
fruit nor flower will come “true 
to name.” And there are other 
reasons why Mother Nature has provided different ways of 
bringing to life new plant-children. Certain plants, for instance, 
have no seed and must be propagated in another way if their 
kind is not to be wiped out. Wonderful double flowers, some- 
times, and well-known varieties of seedless fruits are some of 
these. Then, again, severe cold or drouth or extreme heat or 
other climatic conditions kill out seeds. And for all this has 
Mother Nature not only provided—but marvelously. The 
simplest method of in- 





On a slip taken from a strong healthy plant, the cut is made 

just a little below the bud which is to be the lowest one. 

Food stored in the bud helps to furnish the tiny new roots 
with nourishment 


old-fashioned plant lovers that 
they were, were gifted with a 
special knack for making plants 
grow and bloom. For it is true 
that even as fishermen are divided 
into two classes, those who catch fish and those who cut bait, 
so people may also be divided into those who seemingly are 
able to make a barren twig to thrive, and those who have no 
“luck” at all with growing things. 

Science, today, however, is 
taking remarkable steps in de- 
termining the best ways in 
which cuttings of various kinds 
should be made, the tempera- 
tures at which slips from differ- 
ent plants will root most vigor- 
ously and quickly, and the 
material in which to place 
them so that they will start 
to best advantage. “And yet,” 
says Franz A. Aust, who is 
conducting research work in 
this very field of horticulture 
at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, “this work of propagating 
both green and hard wood 
cuttings is still in its babyhood. 
There is a vast amount of 
labor to be done before it can 
become standardized.” 

Green or soft wood cuttings 
are the tender shoots ordinari- 
ly taken from house plants and 
from other plants not easily 
grown from seeds out of doors 
in summer. Hard wood cut- 
tings are portions taken from 
mature or dormant wood of 
outdoor plants and set out in 
the open ground in spring. 

Most folks who grow plants 
for enjoyment are interested 
in green wood slips, for these 
slips can be more safely taken 
care of at home than can the 
hard wood cuttings. But from 
bittersweet, grape, mock 
orange, the dogwoods, and the 
willows, both weeping and golden, hard wood cuttings also can 
usually be started if taken at the right time and kept at the 
proper temperature. 

In taking green wood cuttings, it has been found best to cut 
from one to three and a half or four inches from the tip of the 
shoot on most plants. It is the part that breaks with a snap 
which is best to use; hard stringy wood does not root so easily. 
The growing shoot should contain two or three buds. Fre- 
quently it is more con- 


from Cuttings 





creasing the number of 
plants of many differ- 
ent kinds has long been 
by means of cuttings 
from the stems. 

“I’d like to have a 
slip of that geranium 
of yours,” said Aunt 
Mary to her next door 
neighbor fifty years or 
so ago. “And I’ll root 
you a slip of this pink 








venient to take a slip 
which has a terminal 
bud, altho this is not 
always necessary; it 
depends upon the kind 
of plant and its ma- 
turity. Flower buds, 
however, should be 
snipped off, for they 
take the strength which 
is needed to make the 
new little plant grow 








petunia if you want I 
should.” 

Aunt Mary and her 
neighbor did not know 
the why or the where- 
fore, but they did know 
that a slip of that ger- 
anium would produce a like geranium probably of equal vigor; 
and they did know that a “slip of this pink petunia’’ would root 
and bring forth the same pretty pink posies. Even Science has 
not been able to explain why the “Aunt Marys”’ of the world, 
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plants. A 


Cuttings which are properly taken and which have been allowed to develop 

lusty roots like these will have little difficulty in growing into strong healthy 

Geranium (green wood); B—High bush cranberry (hard wood) ; 

C—Alpine currant (hard wood); D—Ivy geranium (green wood) ; E—Fuchsia 
(green wood) 


strong. In taking a slip 
from the parent plant 
the cut is usually made 
just a little below that 
bud which is to be the 
lowest one on the slip. 
This is because the 
buds, or “nodes,” are likely to contain a larger amount of 
stored-up food than other parts of the stem, and thus will some 
of this food be close at hand for the use of the little roots as 
they start to form. (Continued on page 54. 
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How Mr. Langbehn laid out his roses on an ordinary lot 


Rose Notes From a Dream Garden 


WM. L. LANGBEHN 


O doubt a great many of the readers of this magazine, at 
some time or other, have dreamed, planned and hoped 
for a rose garden of their own, but few of those who live 

in the cities own more than a small portion of the surface of 
Mother Earth, and fail to see how a rose garden can possibly 
be made of proper size to fit into such a scheme of things. 

One city lot of the usual dimensions is not enough to satisfy 
the longing that most of us nurse within our hearts, but assum- 
.ing that Dame Fortune has not smiled on us as we hoped, we 
need not be discouraged, nor need we be without our roses. 

May the following experience and sketch serve, not as a plan 
to be followed, but more as an inspiration for better things; 
borrowing an idea here and there if you will, but withal im- 
proving and perfecting until the hope and longing i is realized, 
remembering always that to imitate does not thrill one’s soul, 
but to create is to build a Temple of Love and of Joy. 

Several years ago my life partner and I began laying plans 
for a small garden of roses. We knew very little about the 
“Queen of Flowers,’ especially as to varieties, hardiness and 
so forth. What we did know was that we loved roses above all 
other flowers, and also we knew that ample blooms were to be 
desired. Beyond this our knowledge was nil. 

We have since gained the knowledge we lacked, but not 
without its cost and considerable bitterness. The rose bushes 
that, after a trial, have found their way to the rubbish heap 
rightfully belonged there before we bought them. How we 
gained the knowledge is a story in itself, filled with expectations, 
thrills and disappointments, but withal, and most important, 
success in the undertaking. 

Our decision for a rose garden came at a time when prices were 
at their peak, and accordingly our plans were several times 
modified, resulting finally in the placing of an order for thirty 
bushes of as many varieties, climbers, hybrid teas, hybrid 
perpetuals and teas, chosen from the glaring descriptions of 
the rose growers’ catalogs. 

It will be remembered by many who have grown roses in 
even a small way that the department of agriculture at Washing- 
ton, D. C., in the year 1919 published, for the first time, a map 
known as the Rose-Zone Map, the purpose of which was to give 
to the rose-loving public of this nation information as to safe 
areas for the growing of roses. This map gave the Spokane terri- 
tory a rather bad reputation as a rose-growing ¢limate, and 
caused us considerable grief and worry. But it doesn’t bother 
us now, for we have had the pleasure of disproving that Spokane 
and ‘its climate is safe for rugosas and hybrid perpetuals only. 
As a matter of fact, beginning with the spring of 1924 there will 
be only two or three varieties of hybrid perpetuals in our garden, 
and the rugosas will only be used as a hedge. 
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When the first thirty plants arrived we set them in the 
ground, carefully following instructions. In other words, well, 
but not artistically, for we had not fully prepared our ‘plans 
for the garden, nor had we decided on its ultimate dimensions. 
However, with the coming of the first bloomsin June, we received 
an inspiration which has done more to aid us in our studies than 
all the literature on roses and rose-growing could ever possibly 
have done. 

The result of that inspiration was to keep a test sheet, an ac- 
curate accounting of every blossom taken from each individual 
bush, their habits of growth and hardiness. A year later we 
joined the American Rose Society, and then we discovered that 
we were not altogether original, ‘for the rose society was doing 
this same sort of testing, but in other parts of the country. 
Nothing of the kind had been spiemeted between the Rockies 
and the Cascades, so our labors were not wasted. 

Since the beginning, our garden has grown until now there 
are one hundred and fifty varieties, and each year will find us 
adding some and discarding others, and our test sheet, which 
is issued in the form of a blueprint, has become quite popular, 
especially among local nurserymen, who refer to it in making 
selections for their stock. 

Like most working people’s homes, our plot of ground con- 
tains only a little over five thousand square feet, yet we have 
our rose garden and plenty of space for vegetables besides. 
The vegetable garden is screened from the roses by a hedge of 
lilacs containing eight different varieties. 

Speaking of hedges or screens, which are so valuable and 
necessary to a rose garden as protection from wind, we found 
in our work that the native shrubs usually serve the purpose 
admirably and they can be had for the digging. Inourhedge 
we have snow-berry, syringa, hard-hack and queen of the 
meadow. These are all beautiful shrubs in and out of bloom, 
and are easily transplanted from their native haunts. By re- 
ferring to the accompanying sketch it will be seen that these 
are planted against the fence which incloses the yard. 

In laying out the average garden there are sure to be spots 
which will be constantly shaded, and no ordinary plant will 
thrive without sunshine. In our garden we found just such a 
spot, where the shadow of the garage constantly fell. Once 
again we sought out the native plants to aid us, and now this 
place is always graceful with the beautiful fronds of woodland 
ferns, which we gathered by the sackful in various parts of 
eastern Washington. Ferns are easily transplanted if plenty 
of muck is taken with the roots, pe f the ground is properly 
prepared by incorporating plenty of leaves, sand and the like 
in the soil, as nearly like the natural haunts as possible. 

Paths between the rose beds were (Continyed on page 32, 
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A general view of the garden 


REGRET very much that owing to 
conditions of neighboring yards it does 
not give me a better opportunity to 
submit photographs which would do 
justice to our garden, and I feel that I 
should say our garden for it was with the 
cooperation and help of Mrs. Jansen that 
I was able to bring about this garden 
which is such a pleasure to us. In the 


How We Improved Our Garden 


first place our lot 
was Just an ordi- 
nary city type, 
40x110 feet, witha 
tight board fence 
all around it, re- 
sembling some- 
what a prison wall with a lawn, and small 
rosebed in the center. That is what 
greeted our eyes when we looked out of 
the windows of our house. I shall con- 
fess that at first our yard seemed rather 


lacking in possibilities to make it an attractive place. About 
this time, however, I chanced upon Fruit, Garden and Home 


and after reading it I was so im- 
pressed and inspired with its con- 
tents that I immediately set to 
work to carry out plans which 
would improve what to me was @ 
veritable eyesore. The first thing 
[ did was to build a trellis to hide 
an unsightly garage. This trellis 
was built during my spare time. 
I used rather heavy material so 
that it would present a substan- 
tial appearance, and when cov- 
ered with vines it proved a most 
effective screen. I was so well 
pleased with my first efforts that 
I had courage to go on and my 
next step in improving the yard 
was to do something with the 
tight board fence which enclosed 
the yard. This was a real problem, 
but finally I hit upon the idea of 
taking out every other board, 
thus giving me a good-looking 
picket fence without any extra 
cost and very little work. My 
good neighbor was getting in- 
spired by this time and we pro- 
ceeded to take the fence down be- 
tween our two gardens and in 
that way give each yard the ap- 
pearance of being much larger. 
On the dividing line we ar- 
ranged a partnership flower bed 











Screen hiding the garage 


LOUIS F. JANSEN 


Ideas Which Will Help 
You Make Yours Attractive 








filled with gay garden pinks, 
several varieties of phlox, iris, 
begonias, poppies, calendula, and 
zinnias, while around the edge of 


the bed we planted sweet alyssum. There is usually something 
bright and cheery blooming here, thruout 
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the season. 


Showing the entrance to the garden 


A glimpse of the lily pool 


Over in one corner of the garden I massed 
various colors of hollyhocks with another 
bed of peonies and hydrangeas. In an- 
other corner I constructed a bird bath 
which brings us many feathered friends. 
Back of the bird bath I built a light trellis 
which is now covered with a wild vine 
with red, yellow and green berries; this 
is very picturesque. The bird bath is lo- 
cated just back of 
the rose garden 
while between the 
bird bath and the 
fence tall, feathery 
grass softens the 
: whole effect. <A 
third corner is filled with dahlias which 
help to hide the fence and in the autumn, 
when many of the annuals have ceased 
blooming, the dahlias furnish us with 
velvety blossoms. Last but not least is 


our lily pool, of which we are very proud. The pool, which is 
4x8 feet in size, is stocked with lilies and goldfish. It is bor- 


dered with funkias and forget-me- 
nots, and behind the pool Japa- 
nese iris and cannas hide the un- 
sightly post and form a pleasing 
background. In different places 
along the fence I have planted 
pampas grass, which is very orna- 
mental, easy to grow, and is es- 
pecially good in the autumn for 
indoor bouquets. At the rear of 
the house and overrunning the 
fence is a Dorothy Perkins rose. 
Our other roses are grouped in the 
round bed shown in the first cut 
on this page. We take a great deal 
of pleasure with our roses and en- 
joy experimenting with different 
varieties. The rosebed is finished 
with a border of sweet alyssum. 
Bird houses and rustie benches 
also add to the general appearance 
of the garden. 

The actual cost of transforming 
this garden was about $250. 
However, I used good lumber for 
the trellises and have built my 
garden with a view to having it 
permanent, and it has already 
given me my money’s worth in 
pleasure and satisfaction for it 
has been a source of real relaxa- 
tion and pleasure to me to de- 
sign and plant this little back yard 
garden of mine. I can think of no 
way in which I might have spent 
$250 and a like amount of work 
which would have brought me as 





much joy as I have experienced in transforming my yard into 
a veritable picture of loveliness. 
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For casement windows movable screens are a practical necessity 


A Real Screen Story 


ETHEL R. PEYSER 


HIS is a screen story: a story of how to make the horne 
homier, the kind of story that.every screen writer knows 
pays. There are two big screen stories in these days—the 
film screen and the bug screen! The screen movie is strictly 
pleasure; the screen movable is a necessity hedged in with 
— if it be the right 





service. Do we want a screen that will really keep out the bugs 
and yet permit us to stick our heads out of the window to view 
@ passing parade, or do we want screens about which we must 
say to the children: “Do not touch or they will collapse; do not 
touch or they will stain your clothes; do not raise nor remove 
because it will take mother 
all day to put them back 





ind. 

Screens are like eyeglasses 
in that they must be fitted 
to the wearer by no hap- 
hazard method. Glasses, 
like screens, become a curse 
when not well fitted and 
are worse than none. The 
day is past when one old 
lady in perfect good faith 
hands her glasses over to 
another to wear, but the day 
is still here when we buy 
screens as long as they seem 
to be simple frames with 
netting of some sort strung 
athwart their beams with- 
out thought of what they are for or what they are meant to fit. 

The result is that we nearly break our arms getting the 
window open, nearly fracture our lungs tugging at the screen 
when we want to lift it up, and stain our clothing by rub- 
bing up against the rust that has corroded thescreens. In fact, 
the bug and insect era is a curse. 

In the first place we must decide that we want a screen which 
will actually ostracize the fly, and really give us comfort and 








“Roll-up” screens are a seven-days-a-week joy 


in their original position?” 

This state of things is 
screen slavery, and this is 
the reason, I think, why 
so many people consider 
their screens as nuisances. 
In order to have your 
screens a lasting, useful im- 
provement to the home, you 
should buy them as intelli- 
gently as you buy your 
motor car, your irons, your 
washer, your spectacles, 
your curtains, and so on. 
Would you buy curtains 
without measuring your 
windows? Would you put up a white, unwashable curtain in 
your house if you lived near coal or railroad yards? Of course 
you wouldn’t. 

In the business of screening the house, all outside and inside 
conditions must be taken into consideration. The following 
factors should be considered before selecting screens for the 
home: The type of window, whether double hung or casement; 
the material of which the frame is (Continued on page 37. 











Nowhere are good looks and workmanship of screens of more 
importance than in the sunroom 
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Not even the slenderest mosquito can penetrate the fine-meshed 
screens of the sleeping porch 
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General view of the home of Henry Ford’s mother 


Henry Ford’s “Sentiment’’ 


CHESLA C. SHERLOCK 


NE might easily gather 
O the impression, in talk- 

ing to Henry Ford, 
that sentiment had no place 
in his make-up; that is, if 
you accept his words at their face value at times, and do not 
look deeper. But if you value correctly the quiet modesty of 
the man, and the gentle tone of his voice, you will have a 
stronger suspicion of his real nature than any words he may 
utter. 

The truth is, he has a very strong current of sentiment run- 
ning thru his nature. Rather than being the evidence of weak- 
ness, it is really one of the stronger elements in his character. 

When Mr. Ford made several statements reported in the 
article in Fruit, Garden and Home recently, such as “Home 
doesn’t mean anything to some people . . . Lots of fine 
fellows have homes which don’t mean anything 
to them...” or “Happiness doesn’t mean 


How He Has Completely Restored His 
Mother’s Home As It Was Long Ago 


“happily married as_ soon 
as possible,” because they 
will find greater happiness in 
the natural career of marriage 
than in business, confirm it. 

HE Ford homestead is located a mile or so from the old 

village of Dearborn. It rests in the center of a flat plain, 
at one time covered with forests. The land is as flat as a table 
as far as the eye can travel. There, at a cross-roads, stands the 
simple old farmhouse where Henry Ford was born, and the 
house where his mother reared her family. 

It is not unlike thousands of other farmhouses flung across 
this country of ours by the sturdy folks who wrung an empire 
out of the wilderness. It is a plain frame structure, simple in 
architecture, yet sturdy in construction and comfortable in 

arrangement. The front portion is two stories in height, 
while the rear graduates off into the low, one- 
story kitchen, with the proverbial woodshed 
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, rea ee 
much... The fellow who is looking for LE ' just across the walk from the back door. 


“A 


happiness generally keeps on look- A 


ing .. .”, I did not instantly assume 
that the man was utterly devoid of 
sentiment or the finer, softer at- 
tributes of character which dis- 
tinguish the whole man from 
the fellow whose dead level of 
earnestness damns rather than 
sustains him. I had already 
visited his mother’s home; I 
had seen what Mr. Ford had 
done there. I had also visited 
other scenes in and around 
Dearborn which reflected the 
other side of the man so elo- 
quently that chance statements 
could not drown them out. The 
truth is that Mr. Ford has a tre- 
mendous sentimental nature. 
Home means everything to him, 
and his one big hobby in life is the 
preservation of his mother’s home 
and the house where he and Mrs. 
Ford set up housekeeping. The 
greatest fun he gets out of life, now 
that every possible kind of material 
success has come to him, is to take 
an evening off now and then, and go 
back to these old homes with his 
family, and “play” at living the old days over again just for 
the sheer joy such simple pleasure holds for him. 

These facts reveal that down in his inner nature he is a whole 
man; not an automaton of mere crass materialism. Other facts 
such as his building of thirty thousand homes near his new 
plant, to be sold at cost, to workingmen and clerks; such as his 
constant urging that some of hisassociates restore their boyhood 
homes; such as his desire that women in his employ become 
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The fruit garden in the rear of the house is just 
as it was when Mr. Ford’s mother worked in it 









It is surrounded by vegetable garden, 
fruit garden, lawn and barnlot, now 
sodded and in lawn. A clump of 
shrubbery and a few flowers are 
found in the front yard; an ever- 
green windbreak protects the 
gardens and the house, and 
screens out the main highway, 
and the orchard across the 
road has been restored with 
full-grown trees which Mr. 
Ford transported some twenty 
miles for the purpose. “They 
were down on the River 
Rouge,” he said, simply, “and 
had to be taken out. I brought 
them up here to save them.” 
“But it carried out the old or- 
chard, didn’t it?” ‘I asked. “Oh, 
yes.” Saving a few fruit trees 
which had to give way before the 
march of industrial progress indi- 
cates also an abiding sentiment not 
often found among business men. 

But the real interest lies in the 
house. And I went in thru the back 
door; in fact, thru the woodshed. 
And that was entirely proper. The 
woodshed, a sound American insti- 
tution, has always appealed to me. When I was a boy on the 
farm, it was the one place of all-consuming interest—and, 
Heaven rest the hour!—sometimes a place where one came 
face to face with vengeance. 

It was a place where the tools were and the workbench; 
where, on rainy days, one could “whittle’’ and make things; 
where the boy’s traps were kept; where a new weather-vane 
was always under way; where pigeon-houses could be built in 
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spare time, and where, in less active moments, mischief could 1 
always be hatched up. 

The Ford woodshed brought back these memories. It rang 
true, except that it has no workbench, there being a toolhouse 
elsewhere on the place. But here one finds the shelves stored 
with row on row of jugs, crocks, lanterns and pickle barrels. 
The neat and orderly piles of firewood, stored in orderly fashion 
in order “to get more in,” are there, also saws, a saw-buck, 
axes, and an old brass candle lantern which Mr. Ford men- 
tioned having found in Quebec. 

Adjoining the woodshed, and convenient to the kitchen door, 
is the brick smoke-house. On opening the door, I found a few 
“sides” of bacon hanging from the beams, and two hams. A 
few half-burnt hickory twigs on the floor, and the quick stab 





of pungent hickory smoke brought back visions of days long Mr. Ford moved these trees twenty miles in order to restore his 
gone, and a slumbering appetite struggled to arise within me. mother’s orchard 
But I quickly closed the door on the past! 

We entered the kitchen. The cookstove, always the center bright blue. It seemed like I was in my own mother’s cup- 
of interest in a farmhouse kitchen, was a trim-looking old board for a moment, for she still has her set of Willow ware, 
“Farmer’s Friend” stove, with the oven which would match this set perfectly. 
on top and to the rear. A fire was burn- There were a number of large bottles, 
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ing in it the morning I visited the house, 
and as I looked at that old, capable oven, 
[ could not, for the life of me, but wonder 
how many loaves of wondrous bread had 
heen taken from it, and how many apple 
and berry pies had been done to a turn by 
the competent woman whose boy was 
now paying her the greatest tribute of all 
—that of keeping her kitchen spick and 
span just as she did. Fresh water is kept 
in the wooden water pail behind the stove, 
and the woodbox is full of wood. Just to 
the side of the stove, and two steps down, 
is the brick “cellar,” built aboveground, 
where Mother Ford kept her fruit, and, 
perhaps, did the family washing over tub 
and board. I looked around. Ah, yes, 


tankards and vases in colored glass, and 
several pieces of silver service. A large 
roaster in silver, competent to do justice 
to a large turkey, is on the floor under the 
window. You come out feeling somewhat 
guilty, as you used to feel when snooping 
in mother’s closet for the cookie jar. 
Next, we enter the living room. To the 
left, on the wall, is an old steel engraving, 
“Shermanand His Generals.” It not only 
fixes the local color and the times, but 
testifies to the remarkable strides made 
in the art of engraving. I thought John 
A. Logan never looked so grotesque. 
Over the door thru which you entered is 
a framed pictorial motto which reads: 
“Consider the lilies of the field, how they 





the fruit on the shelves! ,Peaches and grow; they toil not, neither do they spin; 
apples and gooseberries and all the rest! = The red geranium bed near the front door, And yet I say unto you, That even Solo- 
Jams and jellies and preserves! growing the same flowers his mother had mon in all his glory was not arrayed like 
The dining room comes next. An old one of these.” 
Starlight woodstove stands in one corner, There is a large brick fireplace in the 
and a reed-bottom chair near the woodbox behind the stove. living room, where the family doubtless gathered in long 
The table is of walnut, and there are four windsor chairs winter evenings; an old sofa, and a book-rack. On the opposite 
grouped around it. The table is not unlike the one in Lin- wall, indented into a little niche, is an old-fashioned clock, 
coln’s home at Springfield, and also reminded me ticking away the hours. Over the door into the 
very much of the one in Carlyle House at LAIR oy “front parlor’ hangs an old familiar motto 
Alexandria. There are four other chairs of en about there being “‘no place like home.” 






different types in the room. Adjoining a 
the dining room is the china-closet, f 
a separate place with shelves full 
of dishes and silver service. The 
dishes I found there will interest 
you. There are seven kinds of 
goblets of various sizes, ranging 
from the big generous fellows we 
used to drink milk from on the 
farm, down to tiny fellows of 
outlawed ancestry. Three kinds , 
of these goblets are of colored glass. i“ like it was,’ he exclaimed, “even 
I noticed a cake plate with butterfly Ree. : the old desk!’ He opened it and looked 
and flowers painted on it in vivid colors, eennaneananaet inside. “Well, I declare!’’ he ejaculated. 
and a generous open border all around it. “Here is the old brown jug in which he 
There are two large sets of dishes, kept his rum!” 
familiar to many of you. The principal Mr. Ford’s mother’s room adjoins the 


The little desk used by Henry Ford’s 
father is also in this room. I opened 
it and looked inside. His papers 
are there, just as in his day. A 
number of slate pencils, and a 
small slate, together with pens 
and ink. The labels on the ink 
bottles are of the period, even. 
An old friend of Mr. Ford’s 
father visited the place once. 
“Well, well, so you have it just 


The upper windows mark the room where 
Henry Ford was born 


set is of Canova ware, made at Stoke- living room. Her bed is covered in spot- 
upon-Trent. It is done in pictorial design and in red. So far less linen. The floor is covered with a carpet, on which are 
as I could judge, the set is complete and, perhaps, somewhat rag rugs. On the old bureau are her comb and brush, her pin 
rare nowadays. The other set was of Willow ware, done in cushion with pins and old hat-pins stuck in it. I opened a 


drawer or two. In them are some of her clothes, her fans, 
gloves and old-fashioned mitts. On the wall behind the door 


pit hang her dresses neatly covered with a white bit of sheeting 
YN to protect them from the dust. In the corner, by the bureau, 
eae A stands an old rifle, which doubtless did yeoman service in 





As “aap 
* bringing game to the larder, or driving off chicken hawks in 
the summertime. An Eldridge sewing machine stands in the 
sunniest window. 

Coming into the living room again, we notice that it over- 
looks the barnyard, thru two windows, overlooking the porch. 
Then, we notice the books on top of the old desk previously 
mentioned. Among them are the following: “Report of the 
Department of Agriculture, 1863” (the year Henry Ford was 
born); “Mother, Home and Heaven”’; a “Treatise on Cattle,” 
and “Rise and Fall of the Confederate Government, by Jeffer- 
The barnyard from the dining room door son Davis.” (Continued on page 68 
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Our Complete Home-Planning Service 


We are making this home-planning section just as charge of each feature. You are entitled to the free 


practical and useful as possible. We do not feel that advice of these experts in aiding you solve your home- 


the presentation of house-plans is enough; landscap- making problems. We hope you will avail yourself 
ing the lot and decorating the interior to carry out the of this unprecedented offer. Altho each article on 
architectural atmosphere is still necessary to make landscaping and decorating is tied up to the house- 
‘the house a real home.’” Each month we will follow __ plan, they will present many suggestions to others not 


thru with material of this kind, a recognized expert in _ building the specific house shown.—Editor. 
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W@DSY SPOTS WHERE THE AIR IS CLEAN AND FRAG: 
RANT OFTIMES ARE A SOURCE °F YEARNING. TO SCH@L 
TEACHERS, WOMEN WHO WORK, SMALL FAMILIES AC- 
CUSTOMED TO TINY FLATS, OLD FOLKS WHOSE CHILD- 
REN HAVE MIGRATED TO HOMES OF THEIR OWN AND 
OTHER FOLK UNUSUALLY SITUATED. IF ONLY THEY 
COULD FIND THERE A COMPACT HOME ARRANGED TOBE | 
EASILY CARED FOR! “SNUG-C°OTE“™ SHOULD PROVE 

THE VERITABLE COTTAGE °F THEIR DREAMS. TWO 
ROMS GIVE FIVE R@M SERVICE PLUS PRIVACY. 
WITH CASEMENTS OUTSWUNG ON FOUR SIDES, THE LIVING 
R@®M BECOMES A VERANDA: A STATELY FIREPLACE OFFERS 
GOD CHEER IN WINTER. 
THERE’S ATTIC SPACE BUT 
NO BASEMENT. WARM AIR 
FROM A GAS FURNACE- 
FUMELESS, FIREPR@F, ECo- 
NOMICAL, OCCUPYING NO 

USABLE SPACE — INSURES | 
COMFORT. FULLY EQUIP- 
PED “SNUG-COTE™ SHOULD 
COST ABOUT $3,000. 8 
A=REFRIGERATOR, CASE OVER 
B=GAS RANGE. C=CHINA. 
D=SINK. E=I]RONING BeARD. 
G= WATER HEATER; VACUUM CLEAN- 


~ Fg wp ER CASE. H= FOLDING SCREEN 
te FL@R PLAN ss 1=WALL CABINET e MIRROR. 
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Peare, Quiner, Nevin & Chickering, Architects 


What could be more charming than this quaint New England cottage? 


T is, as a general rule, 
unwise to definitely 
select materials for 

the construction of a 
house until some de- 
cision as to the architectural development has been arrived at. 
There are, tho, exceptions to every rule—else how could any 
cule be proved? It is, therefore, occasionally feasible to choose 
the materials; and, upon the basis of that selection, determine 
the stylistic treatment of the structure. Suppose, for instance, 
that a locality be unusually rich in timber or, perchance, in 
stone of good quality. What could be more logical than the 
use of the native material? And, in that case, would the nature 
of the chosen material not ordinarily suggest some suitable style 
for the architectural treatment of the house? 

Again, it is sometimes expedient to adhere to local tradition, 
both when choosing the structural materials and selecting the 
architectural style for a new home—even tho rather at the 
expense of individuality; for thereby the general harmony of a 
neighborhood can be safeguarded. Especially when a house is 
to be built upon a site of restricted street-frontage in a neigh- 
borhood where all the other 
houses are practically uni- 
form in material and general 
character, is it desirable to 
thus avoid the introduction 
of too strongly differen- 
tiated materials and forms. 

A Colonial house of white- 
painted frame might, for 
example, be eminently at- 
tractive in itself, yet dis- 
agreeably assertive in an 
environment made up sole- 
ly of red brick houses of 
English type; just as an 
Italian house of pale pink 
plaster might be utterly 
tawdry if neighbored only 
by prim white homes of less 
exotic architecture. After 
all, our homes are, like 
their occupants, not just 
so many isolated individ- 
uals, but, rather, a definite 
part of the community at 
large. As such, they surely 
ought to be governed, to 
some degree at least, by 
neighborhood conventions 
and customs, even as we 
ourselves are. We have learned, thru their long association, 
to identify some structural materials chiefly with certain 
architectural styles. Thus, we think of frame in connection 
with New England or Dutch Colonial design, with Swiss or 
Norwegian architecture; but never with Spanish or Italian 




















issue in which they appeared. 


The Adaptability of Plaster 


COLLIER STEVENSON 





t Tvs 4 
Mr. Stevenson will be pleased to answer any questions concern- 


ing this cottage free of charge. 
building problems. He can furnish complete blue prints of this 
plan, for which a moderate charge will be made. In writing 
about plans, or in ordering prints, be sure to specify the date of 
Address Mr. Stevenson, care of 
Fruit, Garden and Home, Des Moines, Iowa 


architectural forms. 
Brick, we have grown 
accustomed to in struc- 
tures of Colonial, 
French or English 
style; but we have not thought of it as a structural medium 
for, say, the Mission type of building. Nor have we ever viewed 
stone as a material of universal adaptability—in part, no 
doubt, because it is not everywhere available in a satisfactory 
quality and quantity and at a reasonable figure. 
Plaster—because there is probably no other as generally 
adaptable—is, however, one building material which neither 
architectural styles nor individualistic sites appear to bear 
upon particularly. It is as successful for the country as for the 
city; for the small house as for the large. It is as well suited to 


the site of picturesque ruggedness as to the one of smooth con- 


tour. 

Nor is plaster exclusively identified with any single type 
of architecture. Instead, we esteem it especially because it 
responds with equally happy effect to practically all of the 
stylistic treatments usually accorded to the contemporary 
American home. Be that 
chosen style Colonial, Eng- 
lish, French, Italian or 
Spanish, there is, indeed, 
some type of plaster that 
will perfectly accord with it. 

Nevertheless, it must not 
be inferred that plaster can 
be used with a total disre- 
gard of its intended en- 
vironment. On the con- 
contrary, the surroundings 
shou:d always be very care- 
fully studied; for a plaster 
house set in the midst of 
other houses built of stone, 
brick or wood might be as 
obtrusive as the proverbial 
sore thumb! Often, how- 
ever, when the environment 
is thus not ideal for an all- 
plaster house, a compro- 
mise can be effected, where- 
by plaster is combined with 
whatever other wall-ma- 
terial prevails in the neigh- 
borhood. 

Plaster, happily, ad- 
mirably lends itself to such 
combinations—which is an- 
other proof of its adaptability. With appropriate modification 
of texture and hue, plaster can be satisfactorily combined with 
stone or brick of any color; and its use with siding, clapboards 
or shingles can also be no less successfully achieved. The home- 
builder with a predilection for plaster (Continued on page 39. 


Dining Room | 
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Let him help you with. your 


A suggested landscape development for this cottage is shown on the next page 
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Deciduous Trees 


. Ulmus americana—American Elm 
. Prunus, variety Montmorency—Sour Cherry 


Shrubs 


. Rhus canadensis—Fragrant Sumac 

. Cotoneaster acutifolia—Peking Cotoneaster 

. Syringa persica "alba—White Persian Lilac 

. Cornus alternifolia—Pogoda Dogwood 

. Viburnum molle—Kentucky Viburnum 

. Spiraea Bum: lda—Bumalda Spiraea 

. Amygdalus communis, rosea flore plena— 

. Philadelphus grandiflorus—Big Scentless 

. Lonicera fragrantissima—Winter Honey- 

, a a racemosus—Common Snow- 
IT 


. Forsythia suspensa—Weeping Forsythia 
. Deutzia seabra, variety Pride of Rochester— 


Planting List 
Perennials 18. Boltonia asteroides—White Boltonia 
1. Myosotis scorpicides—True Forget-Me-Not 19. Astilbe japonica—Japanese Astilbe _ 24 
2. Compancia gerpatics alba—White Carpa- 20. Iris (Pogoniris) Bearded variety Caprice 25 
thian Bellflower 26 > i > 
3. Alyssum saxatile compactum— Dwarf Golden- - Bulbs oo aes pene wane Cok 
tuft Tulips 
4. Peony Moonbeam Single | 
5. Peony Felix Crousse Kohinoor _ 27 
6. Aquilegia caerulea—Rocky Mountain Colum- Rose Aplatie 28. Weigela rosea—Pink Weigela 
ine Darwin 29 
7. Dianthus barbatus—Sweet William Yolande Rose | 30 
8. Delphinium belladonna—Larkspur La Tulipe Noire 31 
9. Chrysanthemum coccineum—Painted Lady Reverend Ewbank 32 
10. Phlox glaberrima suffruticosa, variety Miss Europe 33 | 
Lingard Cottage 34. Deutzia gracilis—Slender Deutzia 
11. Campanula  persicifolia—Peachleaf _Bell- Moonlight 35 
flower Twilight | ink Flowering Almond 
12. Anemone canadensis—Meadow Anemone Bouton d’Or 36 
13. Dianthus plumarius—Grass Pink Vines Mockorange 
14. sageoams aquilegifolium—Columbine Mea- Rosa Dr. Van Fleet 37 ¥ 
owrue Vitis, vari Worde suckle 
15. Aster novebelgi, St. Egwin—New York a rw oe 38 
Aster, variety St. Egwin Evergreens 
16. Chrysanthemum hortorum, variety Harvest 21. Juniperus Virginia—Red Cedar 39 
Moon, Chrysanthemum 22. Taxus cuspidata—Japanese Yew 40 
17. Anemone japonica—Japanese Anemone 23. Pinus montana mughus—Mugho Pine Fuzzy Deutzia 
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COTTAGE on a small lot may have all the features of a 
large estate if its location on the lot and the arrangement 
of the grounds are thoughtfully predetermined. In the 

ease before us we have a small enclosed garden opening 


directly from the porch 
with a perennial bor- 
der surrounding the 
lawn to provide flowers 
for every season. A 
bird. basin terminates 
the view from the porch 
and seats provide 
points of vantage to 
view the garden. 

The entrance into 
the vegetable garden 
is thru a small arbor 
covered with grapes, 
an attractive and a 
practical structure. 
Surrounding the gar- 
den, bush fruits of the 
owner’s selection may 
be planted to form an 
enclosure and provide 
a variety of small fruits 
for the table. 

Directly from the 
vegetable garden an 
opening in the shrubs 
affords easy entrance 
to the service yard, 
where a clothes reel 
may be located, not 
far removed from the 
kitchen door. En- 
trance to this door, 
from, the street, is pro- 
vided by a slightly 
curving flagstone walk, 
with the grass growing 
in its crevices, set low 
enough that the mower 
may pass over it to cut 
the grass without dam- 
aging the knives. 

The house itself 
nestles in a bower of 
flowering shrubs 
planted at the base, 
the corners strength- 
ened by the taller va- 
rieties, but the windows 
left unobscured by the 
lower growing kinds. 

The garage, reached 


Landscape Planning Service 


FRANCIS ASBURY ROBINSON 
Member American Society of Landscape Architects 


lawn or plantings. 
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Mr. Robinson can furnish working drawings of the above plan to anyone 

who is interested. A moderate charge is made to cover cost. He will 

likewise be glad to answer any question by letter which you may care to 

ask, This service is free to all subscribers, but he cannot make individual 
plans on this basis 
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by a short drive, is located in such a way as to use the minimum 
of space and yet be practical. Coal may be easily emptied into 
the chute from the drive without inconvenience or injuring the 


The orientation of 
the house is such that 
sunny exposures are 
given the living and 
dining rooms, with the 
kitchen and _ service 
on the shady side. 

Along with other 
attractive features of 
this design it will be 
observed that it can 
be cared for easily and 
in the minimum of 
time for so complete 
an arrangement. 


The very unusual 
problem of a lot of 
somewhat odd shape, 
the rather unusual lo- 
cation in relation to 
the streets, the placing 
of the house on the lot 
itself, all have com- 
bined to make the solu- 
tion not only pleasing, 
but it was these very 
problems that made it 
possible to incorporate, 
in-the plan the-features 
usually confined to es- 
tates or properties of 
considerable size, to 
say the least. 


There is the reason 
for the statement made 
right in the beginning, 
that a cottage on a 
small lot may have the 
features of a large es- 
tate if certain essen- 
tial points are careful- 
ly considered. In fact, 
these points are things 
to consider before the 
lot is even bought. 


To complete the pic- 
ture and the setting, 
trees are placed in the 
street parking and at 
advantageous points on 
the lawn for shade. 
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Furnishing a Little Living Room 


JOHN LYNNE GREY 














Armchair for fireplace 


N each room of the attractive small house pictured on page 24 
| there are to be found golden opportunities for an advan- 

tageous and agreeable placement of the necessary furniture; 
thanks, largely, to a disposal of the doors and windows that 
has left unbroken excellent wall spaces for all the larger pieces 
of furniture. In the hall, for instance, there is ample room for 
a tiny console and a chair; and in the dining room there are 
several suitable wall locations for a serving table. In the bed- 
rooms, too, there are altogether satisfactory spaces for both 
beds and bureaus. As for the living room, its unbroken wall 
spaces open up a number of varied possibilities for interesting 
and comfort-promoting furniture arrangements, one of which 
is indicated on the accompanying plan. 

It will be noted that the central portion of the living room 
remains free from furniture. This 
is a good plan to follow in any 


The major grouping of furniture in the living room 


Upholstered armchair 


remaining wall of the living room. A gateleg table centers this 
group; and upon it a table lamp is placed to shed a comfortable 
reading light upon the armchair standing between the table 
and the bookcase. At the other side a tall, iron standard sup- 
ports a glass bowl that may be used either for goldfish or 
aquatic plants—possibly even for both! 

Cast your mind back now to that desolate period when the 
vacuum cleaner was undreamed-of! Heavily-upholstered 
furniture, long curtains and all-over carpets were the rule 
then—and perhaps you have not forgotten what an inordinate 
amount of time and strength their upkeep involved, even tho 
they never seemed to be satisfyingly clean! Today, however, 
their return to popularity can be viewed without the slightest 
alarm, because the modern vacuum cleaner assures easy and 
perfect maintenance. And all 
three are to be included in our 








room of limited area, as it tends 
to confer greater spaciousness of 
effect. Then, instead of being 
placed directly before the fire- 
place, after the much-abused 
fashion of the hour, the daven- 
port is accorded the place of 
honor in the chief grouping of 
furniture, which occurs upon the 
one long side wall of the room. 
This, too, is quite logical; for 
had the davenport stretched its 
length in front of the fireplace, 
it would have more or less blocked 
the doorway to the dining room 
and also shut off practically all 
view of the fireplace from the 
more remote parts of the living 
room. 

The davenport is flanked by 
two small tables, upon which 
softly-shaded lamps have an ac- 
ceptable place. A still smaller 
table—really only a stand for 
bon-bons, smoking supplies, or 
a favored book—intervenes be- 
tween the davenport and one of (H) 
the two roomy armchairs which 
complete the delightfully artistic 





little living room! The unpat- 
terned carpet chosen to cover the 
entire floor of the room would 
be effective in a quiet wistaria 
coloring; especially if the daven- 
port, and at least one of the arm- 
chairs, were upholstered in some 
plain fabric of the same hue. 
Mohair, either in solid color or 
with an undertone of gold or 
green, would be entirely suitable. 
Another chair might be covered 
in a patterned material, showing 
a combination of brownish-green 
and wistaria—for this would 
harmonize with the graceful arm- 
chair that is painted to a quiet 
brownish-green and upholstered 
in plain velvet of the same shade. 

Green could be introduced 
again by the use of iron bridge 
lamps, painted to match the 
chair; and the iron standard of 
the aquarium could be similarly 
finished. The fish might not ap- 
prove of the coloring — but 
wouldn’t a faintly iridescent 
bowl of golden glass be stunning 
on that green-painted standard? 











grouping. One of the armchairs 
carries this major group to the 
fireplace; therefore, it is balanced 
by another armchair of similar 
size placed to the right of the fire- 
place and made thoroly enjoyable by a floor lamp set well 
against the wall. 

Between the doors leading to the dining room and the porch 
there is a wall space which might be variously used. It is here 
given over to a phonograph of console type and a floor lamp; 
but it might appropriately be devoted to a desk, a bookcase, a 
table, or a highboy. At the other side of the doorway, leading 
to the porch, there is a much smaller wall space that suggests a 
bookease, either of built-in or portable type. Whatever form 
this bookcase might assume, it would become a unit in the 
grouping developed before the triple window which marks the 


Detailed plan of the furniture grouping of 1 , I 
the living room tho in materials varying from 


And the gold of the glass could 
be echoed by all the lampshades, 


silk to parchment. 

Gold gauze glass curtains at 
the windows would be charming, but curtains of very sheer 
ivory-white net would be equally suitable. The inner window 
hangings, reaching to the floor, and the portieres for the dining 
room doorway might be of a wistaria-and-green changeable 
fabric or of a striped material in the same colorings. And, for 
proper balance, it would be well to reserve enough of which- 
ever material is finally chosen to cover extra cushions for the 
davenport. 

Thus far, we have purposely avoided any mention of the 
background; for it seemed desirable to first assemble all our 
furniture, in order to carefully study (Continued on page 41 


This article suggests how to decorate the cottage shown on page 24 
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/The New \ 


Hupmobile 





The most satisfying thing of all about the 
new Hupmobile Coupe is the feeling that 


for sheer money’s-worth, there is nothing 


on the market to equal it 








Beauty-value is there in 
over-flowing measure— 
outside, in greater distinc- 
tion and harmony of de- 
sign; inside, in the obvious 
quality of upholstery and 
all fittings. 


Performance-value is there, 
in the superior kind of be- 
havior which no one seems 
to expect from any car but 
the Hupmobile. 


Long-life and daily-service 
value are there, to such 


degree that thousands of 
people believe no other car 
can possibly match the 
Hupmobile. 


Lastly, comfort and utility- 
value to delight the hearts 
of men and women to 
whom a motor car is a 
daily necessity. 


Such an uncommon 
money’s-worth literally 
demands a buying prefer- 
ence over anything else 
in the Hupmobile class, 


The new Coupe, though much used as an individual car, provides capacity 
for four persons. The fourth seat is full-size, with thickly-padded spring 
cushion. The wheelbase is longer; the car is larger. Space behind the 
driver’s seat offers convenience for parcels. The capacious rear deck come 
partment accommodates a couple of suit-cases, golf bags, and so on 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 
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Beauty and 
Bounty 


From Your Garden 


A well balanced collection of just the vege- 
tables that you will enjoy—every kind chosen 


with care for real table excellence. To be 
sure of pride and satisfaction from your 
garden, plant the from 


Beckert’s 
Vezetable Garden 
Package 


-2 1b. Wonder Bush Lima Beans 

. Sure Crop Stringless Beans 

b. Beckert’s Golden Evergreen Corn 

. Beckert’s Perfection Peas 

. King of Denmark Spinach 

. Beckert’s Wayahead Tomato 

. Beckert’s Gelden Curled Lettuce 

. White Globe Onion Seed 

. Easy Bleaching Celery 

. Moss Curled Parsley 

. Earliest-of-All Cucumber 

¥ Copenhagen Market Cabbage 

. Coreless Carrot 

. Early Wonder Beets 

pkg. Beckert’s Snowball Cauliflower 

| pkg. White Bush Scallop Squash 

Complete 


(17 Vegetables) $2 


Giant Exhibition Dahlias 


Six varieties for nucleus stock and mag- 
nificent.cut flowers: 


te 
0 
1) 
S 








; Attraction, Millionaire, Mrs. I. DeVere 
| Warner, pare. Scheeper, Rookwood, Red 
Cross. 
Collection—one of each 


$18 


(Six bulbs) 


Gladioli 


Twelve superb varieties ranging in color 
from brilliant yellow and orange to the cream- 
iest pink and the lovely mauve of orchids. 

Alice Tiplady, Ashburn, Early Sunrise, 
Flora, F a, Louise, Maiden’s Blush, 
Mary Pickford, Mrs. Dr. Norton, Mrs. 
Grulleman, OrangeGlory,Prince of Wales. 


Collection—one of each $229 


(12 bulbs) 
Six of each, 72 bulbs, $12 
Prices include postage 


West of the Mississippi, 10% extra 


Beckert’s Seed Store 


Established 1877 
101-103 Federal St. 


Pittsburg, Pa. 








Ask for 
Free 

Catalog 
Depart- 
ment F. 
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Vegetable Planting 


——$ 


Beans (bush 
lima) 


Beans (pole lima) 


Beans (string)... 


Cucumbers. . 


Endive.... 


Kale.... 
Kohl-rabi........ 


PEE 


Peas (late)....... 


Potatoes... 


Pumpkins....... 


Radishes.,....... 


Salsify... 


OS See 


— Geel Valles ~~ 

















Burpee’s Bush Lima 
Fordhook Bush Lima 
Henderson’s Early Giant 
Large White Lima 
Dreer’s Improved 
Kentucky Wonder 
Golden Champion 
Dwarf Green Podded 
Black Valentine 
Refugee 

Early Warwick 

Golden Wax 

Refugee Wax 

Crimson Globe 

Detroit Dark Red 
Crosby's Egyptian 
— 

Early Jersey Wakefield 
Succession 

Surehead 


Danver’s Half Long 
Oxheart 

Golden Self-Blanching 
White Plume 


Early White Spine 
Long Green 


French Moss Curled 
White Curled 
Green Curled 


Siberian 

Purple Curled 
Dwarf Green Curled 
White Vienna 


Black Seeded Simpson 

May King 

Big Boston 

Iceberg 
(The last three are good 
head lettuce varieties) 

Hackensack 

Netted Gem 

Rocky Ford 

Best results come from 
using sets. Buy good 
sets from any seedsman 


Champion Moss Curled 
Hamburg 


Hollow Crown 
Improved Half Long 


Early Alaska 
Improved Extra Early 
Little Marvel 


Dwarf Champion 
Telephone 

Champion of England 
Early Ohio 

Rural New Yorker 
Irish Cobbler 


Sugar 
Yankee Pie 


Scarlet Globe (early) 
White Icicle (late) 


Mammoth Sandwich Island 


New Zealand 
Norfolk 


Hubbard 
Des Moines Table-Queen 


Stowell’s Early Evergreen 
Golden Bantam 
Country Gentleman 


Tree 

Bonny Best 
Farliana 
Livingston's Globe 
Field’s Early June 


White Milan 
Purple Top Milan 
Early White Flat Dutch 








| When heavy frosts are over | 


Time of Planting 


When frosts are over 


When frosts are over 


When frosts are over 


When frosts are about over 


When frosts are about over 
for early crop 


As radishes 
Start seed in ve early 
spring in boxes. Allow 35 


days for seealings to ap- 
pear, transplant to gar- 
den. Allow 100 days in 
garden 

When frosts are over and 
soil is warm 


In midsummer 


As early as possible 
As soon as frosts are over 


When heavy frosts are over 


When all danger of frost is 
over 


When heavy frosts are over 


Plant as early as possible 


When main garden is put in 


As soon as danger of frost 
is over, but do not wait 
too long 


As soon as heavy frosts are 
over 


As soon as danger of frost 
is past 


As soon as heavy frost is 
over until season is too 
far advanced to mature 
a crop, not later than 
June 25th in the North, 
as a rule 


When corn is planted 


Plant when frosts are about 
over 


When main garden is put in 


and later ip succession 


Same as cucumbers 


When “oak leaves are the 
size of a squirrel’s ears” 
Succession every two 
weeks until late July in 
North 

When danger of frost is 
past 


When heavy frosts are over 
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~~ Method 
Plant one inch deep, four 
to six inches apart, in rows 


Plant four or five seeds one 
inch deep in hills three 
feet apart 


Plant one inch deep, four 
to six inches apart, in rows 


Sow thinly in rows one to 


one and one-fourth feet 
apart. Thin plants to four 
inches apart 

Buy plants or start 


our 
own. Set plants fifteen 
inches apart in rows 


thirty inches apart 
Same as radishes 


Buy plants or raise your 
own. Set plants in garden, 
in June or July,sixinches 
apartintrenchessixinches 
deep and three feet apart 


Drop six or eight seeds in 
hills four feet apart each 
way; cover one inch deep 

Sow thinly, covering one- 
fourth inch deep. Thin 
plants eight inches apart 
in rows 

Cover one-fourth inch deep 
in rows two feet apart. 
Thin to six inches 

Sow one-fourth inch deep 
in rows and thin to four 

_ to six inches in rows 

Sow seed one-half inch deep 
in rows one foot apart and 
keep plants thinned out 
to five or six inches apart. 
Plan to plant them in 
succession ten days apart 

Sown like cucumbers in 
hills six feet apart each 


way 

Plant sets three inches apart 
in rows one foot apart, 
covering tops about one 
inch 

Plant rather thickly three- 
fourths of an inch deep in 
rows and thin later to two 
or three inches 

Sow thinly, covering one- 
eighth inch deep, later 
thinning plants 

Sow thinly three-fourths of 
an inch deep in rows two 
feet apart. Thin plants to 
three inches 

Plant in trenches four inches 
deep, covering with three 
to four inches of soil. 
Rows should be three to 
four feet apart. As plants 
grow, fill trench 

Same as early peas 


Cut seed pieces to average 
two ounces with two g 
eyes each. Plant eighteen 
inches apart in rows two 
to three feet apart. Plant 
in trenches three inches 
deep for early and five 
inches deep for late crop. 
Firm soil well 

Plant in hills eight feet 
apart each way,using six 
to eight seed to hill, cov- 
ering seed one inch deep. 
Thin to two or three 
plants to hill 

Sow seed one-half inch deep, 
using one-fourth ounce to 
twenty-five feet of row 

Grow like carrots. Thin out 


Sow thickly, covering one 
inch deep in rows eighteen 
inches apart. 

Same as cucumbers, only 
hills should be eight feet 


apart 

Plant four or five seed one 
inch deep in hills three 
feet apart each way. Thin 
to two or three strongest 
plants 

Procure plants or raise your 
own. Set plants thirty to 
thirty-six inches apart in 
rows three to four feet 
apart. They must have 
supports later 

Early crop, sow seed one- 
fourth inch deep, using 
one-half ounce of seed to 
fifty feet of row. Rows 
should be one foot or 
more apart 
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“Ctandard” 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 


In a Bathroom Five Feet Square 


Standard Sanitary ‘Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh 
Write for Catalogue 
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All Sizes 2 to 25 H. P. 





AND YOU CAN PUT THE 
FAMOUS WITTE Throt- 
tling Governor ENGINE 
TO WORK! 


Now the famous Witte Throttling- 
Governor Engine, complete magneto- 
equipped, is within the reach of every- 
one—you can show a profit of $500 
to $1,000 every year you have this 
rugged dependable engine at work. 
Known as the standard of cheap, de- 
pendable power for over 40 years, 


this WITTE 
Burns All burns kero- 


Low-Priced Fuels j°2°;. S250" 

ine,distillate 
or gas without special attachments. 
Delivers the big surplus of power 
that makes WITTE the best all-pur- 
pose engine—simplest to operate and 
startSeasily at40below zero. Equipped 
with the celebrated WICO magneto 
—the best system of high-tension 
ignition known. Economical and de- 
pendable—far superior to the old 
style batteries. 


SOLD DIRECT TO YOU 


i sell the WITTE direct to you on 
your own terms—no salesmen—at the 
lowest price in history, on a life-time 
guarantee at the hardest work you 
have. You can save from 20% to 40%. 
Get my new free book that tells all 
about this remarkable engine and de- 
tails of my NINETY DAY FREE 
TRIAL offer. Wonderfully  illus- 
SEND COUPON— trated, with 


statements 


NO OBLIGATION froin many 
bf my 100,000 users, and full of 


éngitie information you should have. 


ED. H. WITTE, Pres. 


Witte Engine Works 


1737 Witte Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
1737 Empire Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Ed. H. Witte, Pres. 
Witte Engine Works, 
; 1737 Witte Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


1737 Empire Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Without obligating me in any way please 
send 'me your new engine book and full de- 
tails of your remarkable offer. 


Name.. 
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Planting the Home Goat 


FLORENCE SPRING 


ARCH is the beginning of the busy 
season! No more idle hours for 
the home gardener and her—or 

his—family; rather, there are plenty of 
pre-planting activities to occupy all 
spare hours that might otherwise be idle. 

For many years we have started cer- 
tain seeds in the house, and have proved 
by experiment the varieties that most 
benefit by this early start. March Ist is 
Der Tag, and I seldom delay beyond that 
date. Tomatoes, peppers, early celery, 
and parsley are the vegetables most im- 
portant for house-starting (do not in- 
clude lettuce). If one has room for flower 
seeds include verbenas, asters, cosmos, 
zinnias, and marigolds. If I have room 
or time for one variety only, tomatoes are 
unquestionably my choice. We need a 
good number of plants, and those house- 
started prove to be particularly thrifty 
and successful. I beg some shallow boxes 
—we may call them “flats,” if we wish 
to sound professional—of the grocer, start 
with an inch of coal cinders or broken 
flower pots, and nearly fill with good 
fine earth (saved the fall before if one 
is forehanded; if not, brought in from the 
garden and thawed and dried) which has 
been previously baked in the oven to 
help eliminate the wretched “wilt dis- 
ease;” the top inch should be sifted that 
the earth may be fine and mellow. In 
this I plant the seeds broadcast, sparsely, 
sift over them a little more earth, and 
“firm” with a shingle or piece of glass. I 
then cover with a piece of glass and set 
the box on a radiator or back of the kitch- 
en stove to warm up, and then place it in 
a sunny window. Keep seeds moist by 
watering daily with a fine spray of tepid 
water, using a rubber bulb hand-sprayer 
if possible; or water lightly thru cheese- 
cloth laid on the surface. In a surprisingly 
short time the seeds will sprout and push 
up. The glass must then be lifted to give 
ventilation and to avoid overheating; re- 
move it entirely before the tiny seedlings 
bump their heads. 

Never let seeds get too chilled, or too 
dry, or too moist, and watch carefully 
for signs of the “wilt,” pulling out any 
infected plants at once; but you will 
probably not be troubled if you bake 
the earth. I usually plant both early and 
late tomatoes in one large box (proportion 
one-fifth to four-fifths), marking their 





SG eit vcetesvenbhsibacaaanncesaxaer | location directly on the box itself with 


an indelible pencil. I have occasionally 
come to grief by carelessness in this 
respect. When the second leaves are well 
started, thin carefully and later trans- 
plant a part of those remaining into rows 
in another flat or into paper pots, which, 
for convenience in turning and moving, 
set closely together in a stiff box. Turn 
boxes every day and cultivate around the 
seedlings with an old fork. 

A simple cold frame can be easily ac- 
complished by home talent. Get hold of 
some second-hand sash and let the car- 
penter of the family knock together 
twelve-inch boards to fit, locating the 
frame north and south in a sunny ex- 
posure, sinking it well into the ground 
and lowering the south end three or 
four inches. Even one cold frame is a 
tremendous help, but try for two a+ 
least if you run a good-sized garden. We 
use one entire frame for tomatoes, start- 
ing enough in it for three family gardens. 

To prepare the soil, remove a foot or 
more of the earth and replace with well- 
rotted manure topped with good earth, 
preferably from the compost heap. Work 
until fine and mellow, putting the surface 
thru the ash-sifter. Adjust the sash over 
the top for two or three days to warm 
up the whole, covering with old carpet 
or a straw mat at night. You can plant 
radishes and a little lettuce at once in 
permanent position if you can spare 
room. 

If the season is warm, a variety of seeds 
such as tomatoes, parsley (if not house- 
started), cauliflower, Brussels sprouts, 
the different cabbages (except Chinese) 
and summer squash (for early forcing) 
may be planted in strawberry boxes or 
paper pots sunk in the frame. Eggplants 
and peppers may be started, if wished, 
but I recommend buying plants of these 
varieties, as they are difficult to raise suc- 
cessfully. I knew one enterprising home 
gardener who planted a dozen’ hills of 
corn in as many strawberry boxes sunk 
in a cold frame, as an experiment in early 
corn production. The cold frames beat 
the outsiders by enough time to justify 
his experiment, regarded as “fun;” but I 
doubt if it would ordinarily be regarded 
as worthwhile. 

After the various seedlings start, the 
frame and its contents must be carefully 
watched. It should be watered with a fine 
spray of tepid water daily Cont. on p. 62 
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This is One of 200 Beautiful 
Gordon-Van Tine Homes 


You Can Buy Direct From Mill at Wholesale Prices 


MONG these modern,convenient,charming designsis your ideal home! 
And you can buy it at a cost surprisingly low through the Gordon- 
Van Tine system of quantity production and shipping direct from forest 
mills. We specialize on homes of from 5 to 9 rooms, furnish guaranteed 
highest quality materials, and are the only building concern that gives 
you a 20-year satisfaction guarantee! 200,000 pleased customers. 


The 4 Reasons Why We Save You Money 


You deal direct with manufacturer — our prices 3 
e are based on production cost, plus one small 
profit. We ship direct from our own mills to your 


railway station. 


2 Weshare with you the savings made in buying and 
@ manufacturing due toour big volume of business. 


Highest Quality 
Material Guaranteed 


We furnish very finest materials 
obtainable, backed by our guar- 
antee of ‘‘Satisfaction or Money 
Back.”’ Forone guaranteed price, 
we ship all lumber, lath, shingles, 
doors, windows, trim, stairwork, 
hardware, paint, tinwork, nails, 
varnish and enamels. We guar- 
antee there will be noextras. We 
do not ship cement, lime, brick or 
plaster. ese you buy locally. 


Ready-Cut Saves 
Lumber and Labor 


We saw, cut and fit all parts 
possible vs awe pew t b Thissaves 
expensive hand-sawing when you 
build—cuts laborcosts as much as 
30%. It also saves 18% lumber 
waste. Parts come marked same 
as blue-print plan. Construction 
is strong, accurate and unbeliev- 
ably fast. The homes are perma- 
nent, year-round houses. They 
conform to all city building codes. 


We sell only for cash. There are no bad debts 
e or long-time credits to add to your costs. 


4 The Gordon-Van Tine ey ae system gives 
@ you all savings of machine 

bor and does not restrict the type of house. It saves 
you the 18% of lumber usually wasted. 


abor over hand !a- 


Financing, Plans and 
Building 

Wedonot finance homesnor build 
homes. Our plans are not for sale, 
but are given free when materials 
are ordered. We guarantee safe de- 
livery, ship subject to your inspec- 
tion; you pay after materials are 
received and proven satisfactory 
Four Big Mills— Davenport, Ia.; 
St. Louis, Mo.; Chehalis, Wash.; 
Hattiesburg, Miss. We ship from 
mill nearest you. 


Gordon-Van Tine Co. 


ESTABLISHEDO 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 


325 Case Street 


Customers write us 
that our direct-from- 
milleystem saved from 
$200 to $1,500 


Send for Book of 
200 Home Plans 


Shows photos and floor 
plans of city and farm 
homes, bungalows, Colo- 
nial Homes, 3 to 10 rooms. 
Full facts about prices, 
specifications,architectur- 
alservice. Also ask forour 
books of ‘Farm Build- 
ings’’ and ‘5,000 Build- 
ing Material Bargains.”’ 


Our 20-Year 
Guarantee 


With thehome you 
select, you get an 
iron-clad 20-Year 
Guarantee —backed 
by our resources of 
over $1,000,000. We 
are theonly concern 
in the building busi- 
ness issuing such 
a guarantee. 


Davenport, Iowa 


We Sell Lumber 
and Millwork 
We scll material at 


wholesale in any quan- 
be Let us figure your 
sa 
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Built-in ie 
kitchen cases, il i 
linen closets, / : 
large clothes ‘ i 
closets, and sete 
many other aT al 5 
features wit 
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Home No. 5296 Rooms—Materials 
In our Book of Plans you 
will find homes of every 21 19 
type, bungalows, cottages, 


two-story houses — modern, practical and 
moderately priced. 


Home No. 612—6 Rooms—Materials 











Wherever a Gordon-Van 

Tine Home is built it is the 2598 

outstanding home of the 
community — admired for its beauty 

~ (in both exterior and interior. 





Write or Mail Coupon 


ee eee ee ee ne 


Gordon-Van Tine Company 


325 Case Street, Davenport, Iowa 
am interested and expect to 


i 
bills and give you low- . 
pe gall 4 O Builda...... 
Garages—$90 and up. i 0 Repair a.. 
Summer Cottages— B= Send me proper catalog 
1 to 6 rooms; well i : 
lanned; inexpensive. NL. ca Sie Patunate boda te wae ae> 
rite! t 
i EE Pe ae ae Pe 





Customers write that they saved $200 to $1000 or more 
by buying Gordon-Van Tine Homes direct from mill 
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TREE TANGLEFOOT 


An Absolute Protection for Fruit 
Trees, Shade Trees and Vineyards 
against Climbing Insect Pests 


No climbing or creeping leaf-eating 
insect can cross a band of Tree 
Tanglefoot a harmless sticky 
material applied in narrow bands to 
the trunks of shade, fruit and nut 
trees and grapevines. 


One application remains effective 
three to four months, outlasting 10 
to 20 times any other known sub- 
stance. 


Tree Tanglefoot has practically dis- 
placed all other tree-banding com- 
pounds wherever introduced. 


A pound makes 12 lineal feet of band 
three inches wide. No expensive ap- 
paratus or skilled workmen are re- 
quired easily and quickly ap- 
plied with a wooden paddle. 


Especially recommended against: 


Climbing Cutworms Canker-worms 
Gypsy and Brown-tail Caterpillars 
Tussock Caterpillars Ants 


For tree surgery: Tree Tanglefoot is 
superior to anything on the market. 
It will absolutely waterproof crotches 
of trees, wounds and cavities, when 
nothing else will. 


Endorsed by America’s leading horti- 
culturists. Sold by nearly all seed 
houses and many hardware and drug 
stores. 


PRICES: 


1-Ib. cans 60c each 5-lb. cans $2.75 each 
10-Ib. cans $5.25each 25-lb. pails $11.00 each 


Send for free illustrated booklet on 
leaf-eating insects. 


THE O. & W. THUM COMPANY 
GRAND Rapips, MIcHIGAN 


A OO 
HOUSEHOLD INSECTICIDES 


FLY PAPER ~ FLY SPRAY - FLY RIBBON -ROACH GANT POWDER - TREE TANGLEFOOT 
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ROSE BLOOM RECORD FOR 1923 


Name June 
British Queen.. e éaabe 18 
eee ited aa 20 
Crimson Queen. .... Cee nt eee 28 
hE ot hina 's'd'e de Sefts 28 
Frau Druschki... yee are 58 
Gen Sup Arnold Janssen 2 Re 39 
| Lae ROS SEE 38 
Killarney Queen eon ie ome ee dled 12 
Los Angeles. ... bwin eee nese Ss 32 
oN i. a's 4 wibidbes wuld be 27 
EES SO | a Oren 20 
NS ree) eee 28 
A RE ER ie 20 
0 CR re. ee ee 34 
EE Si es Sever, eee re 32 
ny Ss os od b's ae OMe 18 
NIL s fois n'o-d.b% 00> Sik 8 Beate nin ease 
ts x iw jdoe wis me heen PRS i eer 22 
Duchess of Wellington.................. 21 
Mme. Melanie Soupert................. 11 
» Re i ee Pee 18 


Total 
of 
July Aug. Sept. Oct. Color Blooms 
14 10 8 8 White 58 
15 10 14 il Tinted 70 
20 17 30 26 Red 121 
27 24 18 21 Pink 118 
61 14 10 12 White 155 
36 27 28 18 Pink 148 
34 28 29 17 Red 146 
18 24 41 35 Pink 130 
26 20 16 9 Pink 103 
23 19 34 12 Pink 115 


Tinted 117 
24 31 28 23 Coral red 134 
2% Tinted 90 
Yellow 106 


28 16 18 8 Tinted 102 
21 16 26 10 Tinted 91 
20 14 14 12 Pink 87 
19 21 26 18 Pink 106 
27 18 19 8 Yellow 93 


Yellow 64 
Tinted 112 











Rose Notes from a Dream 


Garden 


Continued from page 18 


our greatest problems, for after a trial 
with grass walks we decided to abandon 
them, as the blossoms from the roses are 
at their best when cut early in the 
morning, and at that hour grass is usually 
covered with dew, which is not pleasant 
to the feet. Also, grass walks are difficult 
to keep in nice condition where space, 
time and expense must be limited. We 
had the material for cobblestone walks 
at hand, as the soil in the Spokane river 
valley is mostly stone and gravel, so we 
invested only our labor and a yard of 
plaster sand, the result being quite satis- 
factory, both in appearance and utility. 


One corner of the yard which adjoins 
the rose garden we formerly used for 
tulips, but now it is adorned with a bird 
bath with the usual plants, such as iris, 
at its base. Backing the bath are several 
plants of hugonis, Austrian copper, and a 
fine assortment of peonies. 

As stated elsewhere, hybrid perpetuals 
have been almost entirely eliminated from 
our list as we find the hybrid teas will 
live thru our most severe winters with 
average protection. Protection they 
must have, as our winters from the rose 
lover’s point of view are severe, for mild 
weather and cold alternate so rapidly. 
Mild weather will bring the bush to life, 
starting the flow of sap, and a sudden 
frost will then raise havoc. Climbing 
roses are our worst to nurse, but we have 
overcome that by staking the stalks to 
the ground and covering with leaves or 
straw. This is in fact all the protection 
any of our roses receive. Except one or 
two varieties, such as William R. Smith 
and Lady Hillingdon, both of which are 
quite robust, tea roses are taboo. 


Labeling rose bushes in a garden is 
surely a bugbear. Suggestions after sug- 
gestions have been offered and about 
nine-tenths of them are useless. After 
studying the question and trying several 
different methods, we originated one and 
have stuck to it, and for the first time we 
now pass it along. 

Our first labeling was done with the 
ordinary tag of wood with a very thin 
wire by which same was attached to the 
plant. In a short time we had only label 
and no name. After that experience we 
bought several hundred feet of ordinary 
lattice from our lumber dealer. Every 
dealer in lumber has this in stock, and in 
appearance and size it closely resembles 


the ordinary lath except that it is surfaced 
on both sides and edges. This stuff we 
cut up into ten-inch lengths, and sharp- 
ened them at one end. After this was 
done the sharpened end was dipped in 
creosote to preserve it against decay, and 
the other end of the strip was painted 
with a cream-colored paint. On these 
painted surfaces we later painted the 
names of the roses and stuck them into 
the ground at the base of the respective 
plants. To avoid getting these labels 
mixed we decided to catalog our roses and 
give each a number. This was very simple. 
We secured a loose leaf notebook and went 
to work entering the name of each bush, 
date set out, color of bloom, and from 
whom purchased. Below these descrip- 
tions space was left for bloom records. 
Numbering the roses was not so difficult 
as it might seem. We received an in- 
spiration at a poultry show where we saw 
numerous barnyard fowl with metal leg 
bands firmly attached for the purpose 
of identification. Our roses now wear 
poultry leg bands, and on the wooden 
labels there appears a number correspond- 
ing with the band on the rose bush. Our 
labels don’t get mixed so easily now. 


Hundreds of visitors enjoy our roses 
every year, and no doubt our garden, 
tho small, has encouraged many to fulfill 
their hearts’ desire. Our advice is easily 
summed up in a few words: “Do not try 
to grow a hundred varieties as you see 
them in this garden, but make a choice 
of about one dozen varieties, and of these 
buy just as many as your purse will per- 
mit.”” And when we are asked to make 
a list of what we consider the best varie- 
ties those given in the accompanying 
bloom record are invariably given be- 
cause of their showing in our garden. 


While the suggestions offered in this 
article will not be applicable to every 
locality, enough information may be 
gleaned to form the nucleus of that long- 
wished-for and dreamed-of rose garden, 
and that is the mission of this narrative. 


Do your cement floors become damp? 
This could have been prevented by using 
hollow building tile in the construction of 
the floor. Place the tile flat—broken tile 
can be used—and far enough apart so the 
cement can run down between them and 
thoroly anchor them. One inch of cement 
on top will ordinarily be sufficient. Taken 
all in all, this floor is no more expensive 
than a solid cement or concrete floor, and 
it is as dry as tinder, due to the dead- 
air space in the tile, all the time. 
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| Your European 
: Trip need cost 
| you little Nw 


F you are planning a trip to Europe learn to- 
day at what a moderate expense you can have 
the vacation of your life! Your Government has 
prepared a booklet of suggested itineraries and 
their costs. It is now possible to take a six 
weeks’ trip to Europe for only $525, with pas- 


| sage on a “‘Cabin”’ ship. a 
i 








Great Government Ships en mane 
. . - - , a 
U. S. Govern ment ships, operated to Eu rope by Inform. Section zees W achingron,J> Cc. 
, ad ‘ Please send without obligation the U. S. Government 
* the United States Lines, are marvels of luxury, meena San continien ote Gaege C1, wes 


speed and safety. 


Write Today 


Send the information blank today for 
full details and illustrated book/et, Street Noor R. F. D. 
**Economy Trips to Europe.’’ Learn 
how economically you can make your 
trip abroad. 


For information in regards to sailings address 


UNITED STATES LINES 


45 Broadway New York City 
Agencies in Principal Cittes 
Managing Operators for 


UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 


If 1 go date will be about 


My Nume 
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A cheery kitchen where one woman finds pleasure in her work 

















Tempting the March Appetite 


OMETIMES on March days when 
appetites veer with the wes athercock 
and there is apparently nothing new 

in foods under the sun, it seems to even 
the most faithful wife and mother that 
she must go mad, as Lewis Carrol’s 
famous rabbit, and feed her family in- 
definitely on nothing but toast and tea. 

She goes to the grocery store and finds 
on the shelves and in the baskets the self- 
same kinds of fruits and vegetables, 
canned and fresh, that she has seen every 
day since last November. If there are 
any new spring things coming in they are 
far above the level of her ordinary thin 
pocketbook and extraordinary good sense. 

There is hope for her, however, and 

for her family as well. Most households 
have definite habits of eating, and certain 
dishes are served over and over without 
ever meeting an objection. There is 
nothing particularly wrong about this, 
either, but when appetites are fickle, a 
little variety will accomplish wonders. 
One of the nice things about cooking at 
this time of year is that just one different 
dish will convert an otherwise common- 
place meal into an interesting one. 

Perhaps you will find, among the rec- 
ipes that follow, some new thoughts that 
will help you attain variety in meal plan- 
ning. All of these dishes have served just 
that purpose in one family or another. 

Are you having eggs for breakfast 
these days, and maybe for lunch or sup- 
per occasionally, too? Try mixing a few 
tablespoonfuls of canned tomatoes with 
the eggs when you scramble them next 
time, and see if you don’t like the effect. 
They are pretty as well as palatable 
served on a slice of crisp brown toast. 
Eggs in bacon rings, while not a new dish, 
are interesting. Line muffin rings with 
strips of uncooked bacon, break an egg 
into each division, and place in a hot 
oven until the eggs are sufficiently 
cooked and the bacon is crisp. 

The meats that one eats in spring are 
likely to be much the same as at any other 
time of year, so we shall devote our at- 
tention to the things that accompany the 
meats, dressing up a simple dinner or 
making up an entire luncheon for every- 
day occasions. 

There are some simple variations that 
one can ring in on our old familiar 
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friend, the potato. You have eaten po- 
tatoes baked and potatoes fried, but have 
you eaten baked ‘French fried’ pota- 
toes? They are exceptionally good, and 
very easy to prepare. 


French Baked Potatoes 


Wash and pare the potatoes and cut 
them in lengthwise strips just as for 
French fried. Melt enough butter or lard 
in a shallow pan to make a layer about 
a quarter of an inch deep. Heat it quite 
hot, put in the potatoes, and turn them 
until they are well coated with the fat, 
then place in a hot oven to bake. When 
browned on one side turn-them and con- 
tinue baking. If the stove has a broiling 
oven, place the pan of potatoes about 
six inches below the flame and they will 
brown more quickly than in the oven. 

When done, drain the potatoes on 
crinkled brown paper and serve piping 
hot sprinkled with salt. 

On a chilly day you will like Potatoes 
ala King. Dice potatoes and cook them 
until barely done, being careful not to 
mash them in the least. While they are 
cooking make a medium-thick cream 
sauce, season it well and add to it enough 
chopped pimento and green pepper to 
color it nicely. Cooked mushrooms finely 
chopped may be added also if at hand. 
About five minutes before the meal is 
served, pour the white sauce over the 
potatoes and let stand without stirring. 
Serve in a heated bowl with a sprinkle of 
finely chopped parsley and a dash of 
paprika to garnish it. For luncheon 
these may be served on toast, and they 
will be eaten with much gusto. 

Cauliflower now is available practically 
the year around, and it tastes especially 
good when baked with cheese. 

Wash the cauliflower, separate into 
flowerets and cook in boiling salted water, 
uncovered, until tender. While it is 
cooking make one pint of white sauce in 
the proportion of two tablespoonfuls of 
butter and two of flour to one cupful of 
milk. Season well with salt and pepper. 
Have ready also one cupful or a little 
less of grated sharp cheese, and three- 
quarters of a cupful of buttered crumbs. 
In a buttered baking dish arrange alter- 
nate layers of cauliflower and sauce, 
sprinkling each layer generously with 





the cheese. Top with buttered crumbs 
and bake in a moderate oven until well 
browned. 

Have you thought of serving fried 
parsnips or carrots to your family? Wash 
and scrape the vegetable and cook in 
boiling salted water until tender. Slice 
in thick lengthwise slices and saute to a 
nice light brown in a heavy frying pan. 
Season generously with salt and pepper 
and serve very, very hot, or your offering 
will not meet with approval. 

Harvard beets are truly inviting on a 
day when spring fever has one in its grip. 
They are so colorful and gay that they 
are a nice table decoration as well as a 
very good food. 

Canned beets will no doubt be used at 
this time of year, so the labor of preparing 
them is slight. Cut the cooked beets into 
small cubes or fancy shapes. Mix to- 
gether half a cupful of sugar and half a 
tablespoonful of cornstarch and add half 
a cupful of vinegar, for one quart of 
diced beets. Boil the mixture for five 
minutes, then pour over the beets and 
let them stand in the oven or at the back 
of the stove for half an hour. Add a 
generous tablespoonful of butter and 
heat up again just before serving. 

Usually it does not occur to one that 
many vegetables can be combined be- 
sides the well-known peds-and-carrot 
combination. Smothered onions pre- 
pared in the following way are delightful 
and easy to do also: 

Place in a buttered baking dish a layer 
of cooked whole small onions, arranging 
them so that they do not touch. Fill in 
the spaces with tiny string beans, pour 
over them a cupful of thin white sauce 
and dot with butter. Bake in a hot oven 
until the onions are a golden brown. For 
variety, tomato sauce may be used in- 
stead of cream sauce. 

Onions creamed with carrots are a 
pleasant change, too. Cook the vege- 
tables separately, pouring away the 
water in which the onions are cooked, 
but evaporating the water from the car- 
rots in order to lose none of the valuable 
mineral salts. Combine the two with 
well-seasoned cream sauce. 

Another good idea is to cook onions 
with canned tomatoes, season highly, 
and serve as a side (Continued on page 57 
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made, whether 
wood or metal, 
and the kinds and 
colors; the sizes of 
the windows; the climate against which 
the screen must battle; the predominating 
insect pest, whether large or small. Give 
the manufacturer or yourself at least 
six weeks to make the screens, for hurry 
ruins a careful job. With these few words 
you will see that this is no “one-reel’’ 
screen story, but a rather composite six- 
“real” screen affair, with thrills. 

After these things are considered you 
must put these few buying points into 
your gripsack and be a match for the 
wily salesman. Here the plot thickens 
but eases up. 
You must de- 
mand that: 

1. The screens 
pull up and down 
(if they are this 
type) as easily as 
your window 
shades. If the 
screens are the 
kind that open 
like a door, they 
should be as easy 
to push or puil 
as the best hung 
light, door. 

2. All of the 
hardware such as 
catches, bolts, 
locks, and the 
like, should be 
firmly fastened 
to the frame of 
the screen. 

3. All the met- 
al work should 
be rustless. As 
with persons, it 
is better to wear 
out than to rust 
out, for it takes 
longer to wear 
than rust. The metal work should be 
adapted to the climate in which the screen 
is set. f 

4. Frames must be rigid and the wire 
mesh secure at every point along the 
framework and must never sag. 

5. Renewal of mesh should be a simple 
matter without the use of an unfamiliar 
arsenal of tools. 

6. The wood in the wooden frames 
must be kiln-dried, seasoned thoroly and 


preferably hardwood. 


Screens materially add to or subtract from the appearance of a house 


A Real Screen Story 


Continued from page 20 





Sliding screens must slide easily and silently 
for perfect comfort 


Nt 


7. If possible 
the screens should 
always match the 
trim of the room 
from which they are to bar the bugs. 

8. They must be a pleasure and not a 
curse to use. 

Sereens are divided into two huge 
classes—those with wooden frames and 
those with metal frames. Sometimes it 
is necessary to have wood, sometimes*it 
is necessary to have metal. On the whole, 
the metal is the better buy. Metal 
screens last longer and need less renova- 
tion if you buy the best. 

There is but one way of getting a rust- 
less frame and that is by using a metal 
that does not 
rust, or treating 
one with some- 
thing to prevent 
it from rusting. 
It would be wiser, 
perhaps, to clas- 
sify the screen 
frame as rustless 
and non-rustless 
rather than met- 
al and wood. 

If one ean af- 
ford it the best 
thing to do is to 
buy or make the 
screen whose 
frame and whose 
mesh are both 
rustless. The 
screens that have 
to be painted 
over and over 
again become 
bores and “bust 
out’’ if they 
don’t rust out. 
The galvanized 
screen is a fair 
insurance policy 
against rust. 
Steel and iron 
are great rusters, so be sure when you 
buy a bronze frame that it is not bronzed 
steel but that it is made of some non- 
rusting metal or of the rustless steel 
which is rapidly becoming available. 

Remember that there is no opening of 
any shape that cannot be screened per- 
fectly if the best screen-makers are 
patronized. The metal and bent work 
done today on screens and screen doors 
is delightful. The tubular, rather than 
the solid metal frame, is (Cont. on p. 48 
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Can Grow. 
Beautiful 


Roses 


Now you can have that garden of 
your dreams—a beautiful rose gar- 
den—in your own back yard. No 
flower isso much admired or desired. 
Yet many people fail because they 


start 


without proper 


direction: 


Now you can grow roses without a 


chance of disappointment. 


Successful Rose Culture 
By CHESLA C. SHERLOCK 


Editor Fruit, Garden and Home 


A simple, understandable book on 


growing roses 


anywhere, 


mukes 


rose-growing as easy for you as 


growing beans. 


It assures success 


and takes out the guess-work. 


Do you know 


—what kind of fertilizer to use lo pro- 


duce strong rose bushes, 
kind for exquisite bloom? 


—when to start your rose 


spring or fall? 


and what 


garde n 


—how to safely winter hybrid teas or 
everblooming roses in your garden? 


—which is best, spraying or dusting 
and when to apply insecticides and 


fungicides? 


—when to-apply poisons BEFORE a 
rain, or AFTER a rain, and why? 
~——how to prune for individual bloom? 

When to prune, spring or fall? 
—on what side of the house to place 
roses, tf used in foundation planting? 


—how to prevent suckering of grafted 
roses and why it must be done? 


__what roses to select for YOUR cli- 


mate? 


Get your copy now, at the start of the rose 
season, and know the joy of real rose success 


this year. 


In attractive paper cover at 


$1.00 per copy, postpaid anywhere in the 


United States. 
paid, 


Cloth binding $1.50, post- 


Fruit, Garden and 


Home 


E. T. MEREDITH, 
Publisher 


Des Moines, 
Iowa 

































































































































































































































































































































































































A cheery kitchen where one woman finds pleasure in her work 








Tempting the March Appetite 


OMETIMES on March days when 
S appetites veer with the weathercock 
and there is apparently nothing new 
in foods under the sun, it seems to even 
the most faithful wife and mother that 
she must go mad, as Lewis Carrol’s 
famous rabbit, and feed her family in- 
definitely on nothing but toast and tea. 
She goes to the grocery store and finds 
on the shelves and in the baskets the self- 
same kinds of fruits and vegetables, 
canned and fresh, that she has seen every 
day since last November. If there are 
any new spring things coming in they are 
far above the level of her ordinary thin 
pocketbook and extraordinary good sense. 
There is hope for her, however, and 
for her family as well. Most households 
have definite habits of eating, and certain 
dishes are served over and over without 
ever meeting an objection. There is 
nothing particularly wrong about this, 
either, but when appetites are fickle, a 
little variety will accomplish wonders. 
One of the nice things about cooking at 
this time of year is that just one different 
dish will convert an otherwise common- 
place meal into an interesting one. 

Perhaps you will find, among the rec- 
ipes that follow, some new thoughts that 
will help you attain variety in meal plan- 
ning. Alli of these dishes have served just 
that purpose in one family or another. 

Are you having eggs for breakfast 
these days, and maybe for lunch or sup- 
per occasionally, too? Try mixing a few 
tablespoonfuls of canned tomatoes with 
the eggs when you scramble them next 
time, and see if you don’t like the effect. 
They are pretty as well as palatable 
served on a slice of crisp brown toast. 
Eggs in bacon rings, while not a new dish, 
are interesting. Line muffin rings with 
strips of uncooked bacon, break an egg 
into each division, and place in a hot 
oven until the eggs are sufficiently 
cooked and the bacon is crisp. 

The meats that one eats in spring are 
likely to be much the same as at any other 
time of year, so we shall devote our at- 
tention to the things that accompany the 
meats, dressing up a simple dinner or 
making up an entire luncheon for every- 
day occasions. 

There are some simple variations that 
one can ring in on our old familiar 
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friend, the potato. You have eaten po- 
tatoes baked and potatoes fried, but have 
you eaten baked “French fried’ pota- 
toes? They are exceptionally good, and 
very easy to prepare. 


French Baked Potatoes 


Wash and pare the potatoes and cut 
them in lengthwise strips just as for 
French fried. Melt enough butter or lard 
in a shallow pan to make a layer about 
a quarter of an inch deep. Heat it quite 
hot, put in the potatoes, and turn them 
until they are well coated with the fat, 
then place in a hot oven to bake. When 
browned on one side turn them and con- 
tinue baking. If the stove has a broiling 
oven, place the pan of potatoes about 
six inches below the flame and they will 
brown more quickly than in the oven. 

When done, dram the potatoes on 
crinkled brown paper and serve piping 
hot sprinkled with salt. 

On a chilly day you will like Potatoes 
ala King. Dice potatoes and cook them 
until barely done, being careful not to 
mash them in the least. While they are 
cooking make a medium-thick cream 
sauce, season it well and add to it enough 
chopped pimento and green pepper to 
color it nicely. Cooked mushrooms finely 
chopped may be added also if at hand. 
About five minutes before the meal is 
served, pour the white sauce over the 
potatoes and let stand without stirring. 
Serve in a heated bowl with a sprinkle of 
finely chopped parsley and a dash of 
paprika to garnish it. For luncheon 
these may be served on toast, and they 
will be eaten with much gusto. 

Cauliflower now is available practically 
the year around, and it tastes especially 
good when baked with cheese. 

Wash the cauliflower, separate into 
flowerets and cook in boiling salted water, 
uncovered, until tender. While it is 
cooking make one pint of white sauce in 
the proportion of two tablespoonfuls of 
butter and two of flour to one cupful of 
milk. Season well with salt and pepper. 
Have ready also one cupful or a little 
less of grated sharp cheese, and three- 
quarters of a cupful of buttered crumbs. 
In a buttered baking dish arrange alter- 
nate layers of cauliflower and sauce, 
sprinkling each layer generously with 
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the cheese. Top with buttered crumbs 
and bake in a moderate oven until well 
browned. 

Have you thought of serving fried 
parsnips or carrots to your family? Wash 
and scrape the vegetable and cook in 
boiling salted water until tender. Slice 
in thick lengthwise slices and saute to a 
nice light brown in a heavy frying pan. 
Season generously with salt and pepper 
and serve very, very hot, or your offering 
will not meet with approval. 

Harvard beets are truly inviting on a 
day when spring fever has one in its grip. 
They are so colorful and gay that they 
are a nice table decoration as well as a 
very good food. 

Canned beets will no doubt be used at 
this time of year, so the labor of preparing 
them is slight. Cut the cooked beets into 
small cubes or fancy shapes. Mix to- 
gether half a cupful of sugar and half a 
tablespoonful of cornstarch and add half 
a cupful of vinegar, for one quart of 
diced beets. Boil the mixture for five 
minutes, then pour over the beets and 
let them stand in the oven or at the back 
of the stove for half an hour. Add a 
generous tablespoonful of butter and 
heat up again just before serving. 

Usually it does not occur to one that 
many vegetables can be combined be- 
sides the well-known peds-and-carrot 
combination. Smothered onions pre- 
pared in the following way are delightful 
and easy to do also: 

Place in a buttered baking dish a layer 
of cooked whole small onions, arranging 
them so that they do not touch. Fill in 
the spaces with tiny string beans, pour 
over them a cupful of thin white sauce 
and dot with butter. Bake in a hot oven 
until the onions are a golden brown. For 
variety, tomato sauce may be used in- 
stead of cream sauce. 

Onions creamed with carrots are a 
pleasant change, too. Cook the vege- 
tables separately, pouring away the 
water in which the onions are cooked, 
but evaporating the water from the car- 
rots in order to lose none of the valuable 
mineral salts. Combine the two with 
well-seasoned cream sauce. 

Another good idea is to cook onions 
with canned tomatoes, season highly, 
and serve as a side (Continued on page 57 
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Screens materially add to or subtract from the appearance of a house 


made, whether 
wood or metal, 
and the kinds and 
colors; the sizes of 
the windows; the climate against which 
the screen must battle; the predominating 
insect pest, whether large or small. Give 
the manufacturer or yourself at least 
six weeks to make the screens, for hurry 
ruins a careful job. With these few words 
you will see that this is no “one-reel”’ 
screen story, but a rather composite six- 
“real” screen affair, with thrills. * 

After these things are considered you 
must put these few buying points into 
your gripsack and be a match for the 
wily salesman. Here the plot thickens 
but eases up. 
You must de- 
mand that: 

The screens 
pull up and down 
(if they are this 
type) as easily as 
your window 
shades. If the 
screens are the 
kind that open 
like a door, they 
should be as easy 
to push or puil 
as the best hung 
light door. 

2. All of the 
hardware such as 
catches, bolts, 
locks, and the 
like, should be 
firmly fastened 
to the frame of 
the screen. 

3. All the met- 
al work. should 
be rustless. As 
with persons, it 
is better to wear 
out than to rust 
out, for it takes 
longer to wear 
than rust. The metal work should be 
adapted to the climate in which the screen 
is set. 

4. Frames must be rigid and the wire 
mesh secure at every point along the 
framework and must never sag. 

5. Renewal of mesh should be a simple 
matter without the use of an unfamiliar 
arsenal of tools. 

6. The wood in the wooden frames 
must be kiln-dried, seasoned thoroly and 


preferably hardwood. 


A Real Screen Story 


Continued from page 20 





Sliding screens must slide easily and scomies 
for perfect comfort 





If possible 
the screens should 
always match the 
trim of the room 
from which they are to bar the bugs. 

8. They must be a pleasure and not a 
curse to use. 

Screens are divided into two huge 
classes—those with wooden frames and 
those with metal frames. Sometimes it 
is necessary to have wood, sometimes“it 
is necessary to have metal. On the whole, 
the metal is the better buy. Metal 
sereens last longer and need less renova- 
tion if you buy the best. 

There is but one way of getting a rust- 
less frame and that is by using a metal 
that does not 
rust, or treating 
one with some- 
thing to prevent 
it from rusting. 
It would be wiser, 
perhaps, to clas- 
sify the screen 
frame as rustless 
and non-rustless 
rather than met- 
al and wood. 

If one ean af- 
ford it the best 
thing to do is to 
buy or make the 
screen whose 
frame and whose 
mesh are both 
rustless. The 
screens that have 
to be painted 
over and over 
again become 
bores and “bust 
out’’ if they 
don’t rust out. 
The galvanized 
screen is a fair 
insurance policy 
against rust. 
Steel and iron 
are great rusters, so be sure when you 
buy a bronze frame that it is not bronzed 
steel but that it is made of some non- 
rusting metal or of the rustless steel 
which is rapidly becoming available. 

Remember that there is no opening of 
any shape that cannot be screened per- 
fectly if the best screen-makers are 
patronized. The metal and bent work 
done today on screens and screen doors 
is delightful. The tubular, rather than 
the solid metal frame, is 


(Cont. on p. 48 
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Can Grow | 
Beautiful 
Roses 


Now you can have that garden of 
your dreams—a beautiful rose gar- 
den—in your own back yard. No 
flower isso much admired or desired. 
Yet many people fail because they 
start without proper direction: 











Now you can grow roses without a 
chance of disappointment. 


Successful Rose Culture 
By CHESLA C. SHERLOCK 


Editor Fruit, Garden and Home 


A simple, understandable book on 
growing roses anywhere, makes 
rose-growing as easy for you as 
growing beans. It assures success 
and takes out the guess-work. 


Do you know 


—what kind of fertilizer to use lo pro- 
duce strong rose bushes, and what 
kind for exquisite bloom? 

—when to start 
spring or fall? 

—how to safely winter hybrid teas or 
everblooming roses in your garden? 


your rose garden, 


—which is best, spraying or dusting 
and when to apply insecticides and 
fungicides? 
—when to-apply poisons BEFORE a 
rain, or AFTER a rain, and why? 
——how to prune for individual bloom? 
When to prune, spring or fall? 
—on what side of the house to place 
roses, tf used in foundation planting? 
—how to prevent suckering of grafted 
roses and why it must be done? 
__what roses to select for YOUR cli- 
mate? 
Get your copy now, at the start of the rose 
season, and know the joy of real rose success 
this year. In attractive paper cover at 
$1.00 per copy, postpaid anywhere in the 
United States. Cloth binding $1.50, post- 
paid, 
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Publisher 


Des Moines, 
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Do you know why birch is 
so widely favored for interior 
finish and furniture by those 
who know most about woods 
and their qualities? 
It is mighty well worth your 
while to know if you are oin’, 
to invest any money in i- 
ture or in a building. 
We couldn't bein to tell you 
the many reasons for birch 
superiority in this space. But if i 
you will ask us for a copy of 
| 4 the “birch Book” it will tell 
"4 you the whole story. si 
*% | That book will certainly open 
» | your eyes to the value there is 4 
")) for you inthe use of birch. Fay 













| | The information it contains is [ey 
_ | not merely interesting, — it is [Ree 
* | valuable. 

)j Just ask for a copy of the 


“birch Book”. We will send 
it promptly—free, 


The Birch Manufacturers 
221 F.R. A. Bldg Oshkosh, Wis. 
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HAMILTON 


Fourteenth and K Sts. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The latest constructed and finest 
hotel in Washington. 


Four hundred rooms each with 
tub and shower. 








The finest service and furnishings 
possible to obtain have 
been installed. 






Reasonable rates 








Inventions Commercialized $8,028, °",foxalty, Dasts 
In business 24 years. Complete facilities. References 
Write ADAM FISHER MFG. CO.., 276, St. Louis. Mo 
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A general view of Mrs. Gerding’s garden 


A Charming Small-Lot Garden 


HERE is something about the formal 

garden which appeals to the eye of 

every gardener, whether he be an 
amateur raising a few plants in a tiny 
back yard or a professional with a large 
estate to care for. There is a general feel- 
ing, however, that formal gardens belong 
entirely on large expanses of ground and 
can be produced only by a great amount 
of work and at a considerable outlay of 
money. Down in St. Joseph, Missouri, 
however, there is a charming little garden 
which combines much of the formal and 
controverts this opinion for it occupies 
only two-thirds of an average-sized city 
lot. The very fact that it is rather small 
adds to its attractiveness. Mrs. Gerding, 
who planned and in a large measure cares 
for her garden, is one of the many busy 
women who still find time for that great- 
est of all hobbies, 
gardening. 


brilliant annuals and perennials which 
seem to vie with each other in producing 
colorful pictures. It reminds one of grand- 
mother’s garden where the most attrac- 
tive feature was the harmony of the ap- 
parent “hit-and-miss” planting. Tall 
pampas grass on each side of the pergola 
hides the neighboring yards and gives 
a feathery background to the flowers. The 
lily pool in the center adds the formal 
touch to the garden and is a source of 
great interest with its beautiful blooms 
and its beauty is further enhanced by a 
border of pansies around the pool. 

From the photographs one would 
imagine that this is a garden produced 
after years of care and labor. Instead, it 
is literally a first year garden with the ex- 
ception of a few shrubs and perennials. 
Of course many of the plants were well- 
developed be- 
fore they were 





Mrs. Gerding 
struck the real 
keynote of the 
successful garden 
when she ar- 
ranged her plant- 
ings so that there 
would be a suc- 
cession of bloom 
all summer, and 
it would indeed 
be hard to find 
a time thruout 
the summer 
months when her 
garden is not a 
riot of color. The 
garden is sepa- 
rated from ad- 
joining property 
by a rose-of- 
Sharon hedge which is delightful with 
its colorful blooms during August and 
September. Directly in front of the hedge 
are some feathery spider plants which 


soften the lines of the hedge and produce | 


a very pleasing effect. The pergola in the 
rear of the garden is covered with blue 
Japanese morning glories, while along the 
path leading to the pergola are borders 
of pink petunias. This combination of 
pink and blue is very effective in mid- 
summer. The large flower beds in the 
corners are gorgeous from spring until 
late autumn with snapdragons, phlox, 
asters, zinnias, gladioli, and many other 





Detail of the charming seat 


set out. Such a 
garden as this 
will prove not 
only a delight to 
the owner but to 
the whole neigh- 
borhood as well. 
If you have a 
fairly good-sized 
back yard or own 
an adjoining lot, 
a small formal 
garden will more 
than repay you 
in real pleasure 
and satisfaction 
for the work and 
expense involved 
in its develop- 
ment. 

Anyone may 
have a pleasing formal garden such as 
the one described here even tho the 
grounds be small. As is the case with 
many beautiful gardens it is not so much 
a matter of the expense involved as it is 
the thought and labor and interest which 
one takes, that makes an attractive gar- 
den. 

While the annuals are making the gar- 
den a riot of color for the first year or 
two, perennials may be growing also so 
that in the course of time the flower bor- 
ders will be replaced by perennials which, 
while ne more beautiful, will be a more 
permanent improvement to the garden. 
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Adaptability of Plaster 


Continued from 24 


can, therefore, freely indulge his prefer- 
ence, yet thru a pleasant combination of 
wall-materials, harmonize his new home 
with any houses that may adjoin. 

And—as tho any additional proof of its 
adaptability were needed!—we can cite 
here the varied constructive materials 
over which plaster is applied today: 
wood-lath, hollow-tile, metal-lath, brick 
and stone all being used as foundations 
for an exterior coating of plaster. Plaster 
is also susceptible to an endless variation 
in coloring and texture. It can be whit- 
ened or it can be tinted by means of pig- 
ment, sand or gravel. It can be trowel- 
marked, scratched or floated smooth; or 
be rough-finished by the addition of 
pebbles, shells or gravel. All in all, there 
is apparently no requirement, however 
unusual, which plaster cannot cope with. 

Over walls of frame construction, 
smooth-textured plaster of a cool grayish- 
white is applied as a pleasing outer finish 
for the charming little house of English 
cottage influence presented this month. 
Altho the doors and the window-sash are 
painted ivory-white, the remainder of the 
exterior wood-trim is finished in marine 
green—an appealing green that, like the 
sea, holds both gray and blue in its 
depths. Weathered shingles cover the 
roof of simple contour and trellises of 
interesting design adorn both the main 
entrance and the living porch at the side 
of the house. 

The long central hall, to which the 
main entrance opens, is not only a con- 
necting link between the kitchen and the 
living room, but a passage to the sleeping- 
quarters. From it, a staircase rises to the 
upper floor, where there is adequate 
space for the creation of additional bed- 
rooms. In the living room, at the right of 
the hall, the chief architectural feature is 
the large fireplace which centers one wall. 
A triple window marks the opposite wall; 
and, at the side, French casements lead 
from the living room to a large porch, 
which also enjoys communication with 
the adjoining dining room. A_ wide 
cased-opening offers direct access from 
the living room to the dining room, where 
windows upon three sides assure airiness 
and good cheer. The presence of a com- 
modius china-closet renders superfluous 
the large sideboard conventionally in- 
cluded with dining room furniture, altho 
a small auxiliary serving-table would 
doubtless find a welcome in the room. 

A well-arranged pantry intervenes be- 
tween the kitchen and the dining room. 
Both in the kitchen and the pantry, con- 
venient working conditions are guaranteed 
by built-in equipment, placed to receive 
generous light by night or day. Opening 
from the kitchen, there is a rear entry, 
large enough to hold the refrigerator. 
Near at hand, a secondary pantry pro- 
vides ample accommodation for house- 
hold stores. 

There are two diagonally-ventilated 
bedrooms upon this floor—each having a 
closet of satisfactory size. Closets are, 
indeed, much to the fore, as a linen-closet 
and a coat-closet are also incorporated in 
very desirable locations. A bathroom of 
ample proportions is so placed that it is 
readily accessible from all parts of the 
house, altho especially easy of access from 
the adjoining bedrooms. 


Are you using our Home Planning Service 
in solving building problems? 
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A WAX Finish Denotes Refinement 


Through all their centuries the beautiful interiors of famous European 
castles have known no finish but wax. Perfectly preserved—the waxed 
wood mellows and glows with the years. This same 
beautiful finish can easily be duplicated on the 
floors, woodwork and furniture of any American 
home with Johnson's Polishing Wax. 
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Johnson’s Wax will not only beautify your floors 
and linoleum, but will make them easy to care for 
—they won't be slippery—and will not heel-print. 
And Wax, is, by far, the most economical finish 
for floors—a one lb. (85c) can of Johnson's 
Polishing Wax being sufficient for 300 sq. ft.— 
one coat. With waxed floors expensive refinishing 
is never necessary for walked-on places can easily be re-waxed as they 
appear without going over the entire floor. 


JOHNSON’S 


Pasfe -Liquid - Powdered 


POLISHING WAX 


Johnson's Polishing Wax imparts a hard, dry, velvety finish which is im- 
pervious to water, dust, scratches, heel-marks, finger-prints, etc. It 
cleans, polishes, preserves and protects—all in one operation. 





Johnson’s Liquid Wax is the ideal furniture polish. It covers up surface 
mars and prevents checking—Takes all the drudgery from dusting— 
Forms a thin, protecting finish coat. Johnson’s Wax adds years to the 
life and beauty of varnish. Easy to apply and polish. 


Book on Home Beautifying FREE 


Ask for a FREE copy of the Johnson Book on Home 
C Beautifying at any store displaying the sign shown at 
pRoP right. Or, fill out and mail this coupon, enclosing 10¢ 











TREAT ORS to cover mailing cost. 
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JOHNSON & SON Mail to 
‘ S. C. Johnson & Son, Dept. F. G. 3, RACINE, WIS. 
*“*The Wood Finishing Authorities’’ 


Brantford, Can. West Deovten, Mddx. Eagiend Sydney, Aus. 
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wens Y Wellandcistern 
water with one 


outfit — 





For homes beyond 
the reach of city water 
service— 


A single Milwaukee Air Power Water 
System gives you complete water serv- 
ice—hard, soft, hot and cold water at 
the turn of the faucet. The air com- 
pressor and air tank fit in a small 
space, a corner of the basement or 
garage, supplies air to operate the 
pumps in well and cistern. No spec- 
ial pump house necessary. 


This water comes direct from the 
source. No water storage tank which 
may become foul or freeze. Uninter- 
rupted water service the year ’round. 
Water is always fresh, pure and health- 
ful. Never stale or flat. Plenty 
water for your flowers and vegetable 
garden, lawns, etc. Let us send you 
complete information about this 
better water system. Write today. 


MILWAUKEE AIR POWER 
PUMP COMPANY 


36 Keefe Avenue Milwaukee, Wis. 


Largest exclusive manufacturers 
of Air Power Pump equipment 
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YSTEM OF IRRIGATION | 
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Don’t Pray For 
Make sure offullcrops, 
dependent of weather. Les- 5 
sen danger from insect and yaa 
disseases. Crop increase * 
pays{orsystem first season. wy 
Can be used anywhere.Send 
f or book giving experiences 
of many growers and full 
details. 
SKINNER SYSTEM OF IRRIGATION 


The Skinner Irrigation Co, , 246 Water St., Troy, Ohio 
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100 OF THEM 
List mailed promptly. 
FREE Six Martha Washington Asparagus roots 
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Homes of Famous Americans 
Continued from page 15 


field and down over the hill the slave 
cabins. In front of him was the willow 
tree in which a mocking bird was singing, 
and over the grave the ivy was creeping, 
as it does today, more than seventy years 
later. 

His sensitive nature caught the melan- 
choly side of death, and with unerring 
touch his artistry seized upon the grief 
of the slaves for “Massa” with most 
powerful effect. An account of his own 
sadness or grief would not have created 
the impression sought, for it was natural, 
commonplace. 

Foster wrote the lyric, then took the 
flute which he always carried in his 
pocket when walking in the fields or 
woods, and trailed the mocking bird, 
which was singing the thrush’s melan- 
choly refrain. He carefully picked out on 
the flute the notes of this refrain, until 
he had identified them. Then he went 
back to the house, where his young wife 
was sewing, and persuaded her to go to 
the harpsichord and pick out the notes 
as he played them from the flute. In this 
way he got the air for the song. 


EDERAL HILL is rich in other mem- 
ories. For nearly one hundred thirty 
years it has stood on the bluff outside 
Bardstown, among the trees, rearing a 
proud head above the countryside. I 
wish that every reader might visit # and 
see with their own eyes the treasures it 
holds, and sense something of the atmos- 
phere of the place. I do not wonder, now 
that I have seen it, that it exerted such an 
influence over Foster, just a visitor within 
its walls. 

There one finds more original furniture 
and furnishings than I have seen in any 
of the famous homes visited. The man- 
sion was owned continuously by a Rowan 
until last year, when it became the prop- 
erty of the state of Kentucky and was 
dedicated as a state park. I saw two 
small tables valued at more than $6,000 
merely as articles of furniture. 

The room where young Foster brought 
his bride contains a mahogany bedstead 
of poster style, on which five presidents 
of the United States, Lafayette, Henry 
Clay, and many others, have slept. 

Louis Phillippe, then an exiled prince, 
spent two years teaching dancing and 
French in Bardstown, and some of the 
furniture in the dining room he presented 
to Judge Rowan after he ascended the 
throne of France, in gratitude for kind- 
nesses shown him. The dining-room table 
and chairs were presented Judge Rowan 
by Lafayette in appreciation for Rowan’s 
services in looking after his wild land 
grants in Kentucky. Thus, everywhere 
you turn are intimate contacts with the 
great and the elite of a departed day in 
our history. 

In the parlor, a painting of Foster 
hangs over the fireplace, while on the wall 
to one side are two oil paintings of 
daughters of the younger Rowan— 
beautiful, attractive, quaintly dressed 
“belles” of the old, old days. Their 
pleasant faces touch one somewhat with 
the melancholy Foster caught. We can 
almost see them bursting with eagerness 
to blurt out some joke to the artist who 
has just cautioned them to “please sit 
quietly and hold the pose,” as we see 
their dancing eyes and the hint of re- 
pressed smile in the corners of the lips. 


What life, what youth, what gayety, 
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Wherever you live, you can have 
the home comforts of “city 


eet Two cents a day for KEWANEE 
electric current operates our small- 
om system—the — 110. No. 110 
tis automatic, needs only occa- 
sional oiling. Likeall KEWANEE ‘Bungalow 
machinery, it is Super-Built— Model’’ 
every bearing has its bronze 
bushing. Water Supply 
System 
200 KEWANEE Systems ow 
Lighting, Water Supply, 
Sewage Disposal $1 40.00 
A > ge century of engineering Write for 
and manufacturing- experience Circular 


stands back of every KEWANEE 
System. Write for counsel. 


KEWANEE PRIVATE UTILITIES Co. 
456 S. Franklin St., Kewanee, Ill. 


KEWANEE & 





Sprayers 
DO Spray 


Beware the low pres- 
ae sure sprinkle 
spraying demands 
high pressure. The 
extra capacity HUD- 

N pump and the 
sturdy tank riveted 
like a steam boiler, 
insure the 
highest 
workin 
pressure 
any com- 
Pressed air 


Tara . 
The High Pressure Sprayer 


Equipped with a combination nozzle for light 
or heavy mixtures, Leak-proof shut-off. n 
be furnished with an extension forspraying fruit 
trees. Free Book--“‘When, What and How to 



















Spray.” Write today for your copy or ask your 
ome Towa Hudson Dealer. 

The Hud- 

son Misty 





does fine 
work on small jobs. Thousands 
in use. Strong, double seamed, 








leakproof. 
— HUDSON MFG.CO. — 


Dept. 412 _ Minneapolis, Minn. 











Easy! Quick! Safe! Cheap! 
“STANDARD” 
WELL-BORING OUTFIT 
Bores wells by hand, 8to 16in. diam. 
up to 100 feet decp. (See picture.) 
Satisfied users in 48 States. U S. 
and British Gov’ts used thousands. 
MAKE BIG MONEY 
boring wells, post holes, etc., for 
others. F —f oepepe Quick 

delivery! Write at once. 


THE SPECIALTY DEVICE CO. 


Dep. BJ 106 W.3rd St. CINCINNATI,0, 































Destroy fungi and worms; insure larger 


fa is SPRAY FRUIT TREES 


jel ft 
ey sass yields C — fruit. 35th suc- 
ee STAHL’S EXCELSIOR 
i q SPRAYING OUTFIT 
PREPARED MIXTURES 
lo containing full treat- 
\-/ Wm. Stahl Sprayer Co., 
SS Box, 87 QUINCY, ILL. 
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what treasure is this which once thronged 
these rooms, romped these halls, and now 
is gone forever! Their lips are stilled, only 
Foster can speak to us! 


OSTER lived a life of very deep per- 
sonal melancholy. I have already ac- 
credited it to his deep emotionalism, the 
great attunement of the true artist, where 
all the crisscross currents of sensation 
play at will upon the nature. Little 
do we dream of the misery of those who 
give us our songs, our pictures, our 
dramas. They are damned by their own 
gift, of the world but not a part of it. 

Some call it weakness because Foster 
went to a drunkard’s grave at thirty- 
eight. Perhaps it was, but let us be sure 
that we appreciate first the battle-ground 
a true artist’s nature is before we hasten 
to condemn. For him I have only sympa- 
thy and pity; he probably could help his 
destiny no more than the sheep going 
to slaughter. That he struggled against 
it is proved by the more than one hun- 
dred sixty songs he gave us, plumbing 
every angle of human emotion. 

He started out a writer of min- 
strel ditties—jazz, we might call them 
loosely today—but he constantly rose to 
greater heights as his artistry developed. 
Frankly a nonsense writer at the first, 
he became more and more _ serious- 
minded in his purpose, and his association 
with the negro as a subject emerged in 
that great portrait of the Job-like slave 
character, “Old Black Joe,” in 1860. 

It is an education in the development 
of Foster, the artist, to run over his list 
of songs, to play them or have them 
played again. Among the long list are: 
“Come Where My Love Lies Dreaming,” 
“Swanee River,” “Nelly Was a Lady,” 
“Hard Times Come Again No More,” 
“Oh, Susanna,’”’ “Oh, Boys, Carry Me 
Long,” and many, many others. 

As his nature, his very body, was 
ground down under the burden of the 
deepening melancholy of his soul, his 
artistry soared higher and higher. It 
can be said of Stephen C. Foster with 
greater truth than of any artist in his- 
tory that he sacrificed his all, even his 
personal happiness, to his art. And while 
his habits were questionable, out of all 
the artists I know, he, alone, never gave 
expression to a single bit of the sordid of 
the life he lived. His songs were sweet 
and pure, and “by their works ye shall 
know them.” 


Furnishing a Little Living 
Room 
Continued from page 26 

just what would best display it. - Now, 
isn’t it easy to view its wistaria, gold, 
brownish-green and ivory, its green paint 
and its ruddy-brown mahogany against 
an unpatterned background of very soft 
old-gold wallpaper, with a ceiling of pale 
ivory and woodwork of ivory-white as 
harmonious elements in the ensemble? 

[Editor’s Note—Mr. Grey will be glad 
to assist you with your interior decorating 
problems. His services are yours for the 
asking. Write him, care of Fruit, Garden 
and Home, Des Moines, Iowa, and en- 
close stamped envelope for reply.] 


GOING TO BUILD 

Your magazine is wonderful. I can hardly wait 
for the next issue. We are thinking of building next 
year and would appreciate more than anything else 
more designs for houses costing in the neighborhoc2 
of $5,000. I really don’t see how you can put up such 
a good zine for as small a sum.—Mrs. Clara 
Mitchell, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Good Land is Cheap 
along Canadas Railroads 
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Grasp Your 


Opportunity 







LONG Canadian railroads is situated some of the best 
unoccupied farm land on earth. Today, this land is cheap 
and plentiful. It is cheap because it is plentiful. The country 
is new. There are still homesteads to be had free some distance 
back from the railroads and this fact, of course, keeps all farm 
land at reasonable prices. You can get good farms within easy 
distance of a railroad for from $15.00 to $20.00 an acre; good 
soil—deep, rich, fertile, and long terms to pay if desired. 


$15 to $20 Per Acre 


For the same investment in land in Canada, 
you can easily double or treble the acreage 
of your present farm, thus harvesting far 
larger crops and making bigger profits on 
your capital. In other words you can grow 
crops on low-cost Canadian lands at much 
less per bushel than on dearer lands; youcan 
sell at practically the same price per bushel, 
and you have the difference to the good. 


The population of Canada, to- 
day, numbers nearly 9,000,000— 
about the same as the population 
of the United States’ 100 years 
ago. And, like the United States 
had then, Canada has now room 
for 100,000,000 more. 


No barriers of distance —no 
trackless wilderness—separate 
Canada from you. Already Can- 
ada has the largest railroad mile- 
age, in proportion to population, 
of any country in the world— 
over 40,000 miles of operating 
railroads. She thus has the plant 
and equipment ready to serve a 
large population and she is ripe 
for development. 


Now is the time to grasp your 
opportunity in Canada while 


farms close to the railroads are 
cheap. A few years from now, 
Opportunity will have passed on. 
Good farms will be scarce and 
prices high. 


Let us give you the details 
about what Canada offers for 
diversified farming, dairy-farm- 
ing, stock-raising, grain-growing, 
fruit and poultry farming. With 
no cost to you salaried Govern- 
ment officers will give free ad- 
vice about moving and getting 
located. 


It will mean a great deal to you 
if you take your pencil or your 
pen and write your name and ad- 
dress on the coupon below and 
send it to us. Do it now. 


(Canada 


Come to 








Eastern Canada 


Western Canada 


Department of Immigration 


and Colonization 


Please send me, free and with- 


out obligation, your book on 


7 
I 
| 

Room i93 Ottawa, Canada | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
[ 
| 
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Th most effectibe 
spray for the 
garden 


Pyrox is the one spray that ac- 
tually invigorates plants and en- 
ables them to produce bigger, fat- 
ter vegetables. And more of them! 
Pyrox is the deadly enemy of in- 
sect pests and plant diseases. 
The triple-duty spray! 


Pyrox is both a FUNGICIDE 
and a POISON, perfectly blend- 
ed. Milled like fine paint, it 
mixes readily with water and is 
easily sprayed through the finest 
nozzles. 


Get Pyrox from your seedsman, 
druggest, hardware dealer or gen- 
eral storekeeper. Ask him for the 
new Pyrox Circular. It contains 
valuable hints on Home Garden- 
ing. 

BOWKER CHEMICAL CO. 
49 Chambers St., NEW YORK 


eG US PAT OFF 





TRA0E mann REGISTERED 


the powerful 
trinkeaaby spray 


Kills Bugs—Controls Disease— 
Stimulates Growth 




























There’s a Brown's Spray foreve 

need on the farm, in the orchard, 
garden, dairy or poultry house so 
you canspray everything 
thoroughly, efficiently and econo- 
mically as advised by the govern- 
ment and agricultural coliege ex- 
perts. Catalog and Spray Calen- 
dar showing ‘‘When to Spray and 
4 How To Do It," free on request. 


The E. C. Brown Company 
898 Maple Street Rochester, N. Y. 
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This brick and half timber cottage is enhanced by a planting of shrubbery which gives 


to it an air of seclusion 


| 
| Tie the House to the Grounds 


MARY H. NORTHEND 


| ITH the better house movement, 
Wy the small house which spells home 
has come into existence. This is 
| due, in part, to the opening up of unde- 
| veloped land in the suburbs, giving the 
| city dweller an opportunity to enjoy life 
| in the open within easy commuting dis- 
| tance. But care should be taken to tie 
the house to the grounds. 

By this I mean surrounding the house 
with charming borders of flowers or de- 
signing a tiny flower plot which adds a 


ableness and 





—_—— 


charm to the 
exterior. There 
is an endless 
array of flow- 
| ers to choose 
from which can 
be worked out 
in charming 
color schemes 
which must, 
however, be in 
unison with 
the planting. 
Rambler roses 
can be used as 
background 
for the bring- 
ing out better 
of the flowers, 
which should 
be arranged, 
the tall ones at 
the end nearest 
the house and 


touch of liv- 














In reality, according to rule, the 
larger ones are at the bottom turning 
always inward, the next size just above 
and the smaller ones forming the upper 
layer. For filling of a place such as this 
one-third leaf mold, one-third earth, and 
one-third gathered from the woodland 
where decayed trunks of trees are found, 
work admirably, but there should be 
scattered thru them sand and fragments 
of crushed rock in order to obtain better 
drainage. Rock cress is effective, trailing 
multi-colored 
nasturtiums, 
the wild colum- 
bine and the 
lowly violets, in 
fact there is no 
end of. plants 
that take kind- 
ly to this soil 
and reward you 
by blossoming 
freely. 

For a small 
cottage of brick 
and half tim- 
ber shrubbery 
acts effectively 
for the fore- 
ground, all the 
more if it is 
nestled into the 
side of a hill 
where wild 
planting can be 
utilized. 

The plants 





the lower ones 
utilized for a 
border. For the 
background, 
tree helio- 
tropes, dahlias, and hollyhocks who flaunt 
their cup-like blossoms, are available. 
Poppies are always in favor, and why not 
have the border of sweet alyssum? With 
this combination the house seems to stand 
out with far better effect. Better still, 
why not tuck a rockery into one corner 
close by the back door and yet nearer 
the boundary line? This can easily be 
made from the stones which are picked 
up on the ground, or from nearby road- 
sides, 





Following the line of the path behind the grassy 
border are roses intermingled with evergreen 


should be 
chosen with a 
view to flower- 
ing and if pos- 
sible berry- 
bearing plants should be introduced to 
attract the birds. For this purpose a 
bird bath can be designed which should 
stand, however, high enough so that 
the cats cannot easily spring upon 
the feathered songsters and the basin 
should be low enough for them to splash 
freely. Too much attention cannot be 
paid to this feature for the presence of 
birds around our house, filling the air 
with music, is most delightful. 

Window boxes do help 


out jon 
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congested grounds and they bring 
good cheer by their planting, lending 
themselves to perpetual adornment of 
the exterior of the home. Commencing 
with the saucy little crocuses that poke 
their colorful heads up from the brown 
earth until the scarlet geraniums have to 
be taken into the house, we can have a 
great variety of color and then when Jack 
‘Frost bids them take their winter’s rest, 
evergreens into which have been inter- 
mingled red berries and sumac take their 
places. 

Surely there is no home design that does 
not lend itself to being tied to the garden 
by the introduction of flower planting, 
and it is this fascinating game that has 
much to do with persuading the apart- 
ment dweller to leave his cramped abode 
that he may have the greater freedom 
and comfort of a home of his own. 


Watering High Window 


Flower Boxes 
No modern home is complete without 
its window flower boxes and often it 
occurs that the window most desirable, 
a high kitchen or second-story window, 


cannot be utilized for flowers because . 


it is so inaccessible—flowers need a great 
deal of care to keep them at their best. 
Screens are necessary at such windows 
and the customary swinging screen can- 
not be used because, in swinging out, it 
interferes with the plants growing in the 
flower box. Sliding screens may, of course 
be used and if properly fitted (as sug- 
gested elsewhere in this issue) will be 
satisfactory. Thefollowingsuggestion has 
been thoroly tried in connection with the 
care of flowers in high window boxes and 
is so simple and so easy to construct that 
we are passing it along to the readers 
of this magazine, knowing the pleasure 
that it will give the flower-loving house- 
wife: 

Take the screen that has been fitted 
to the window in question and add to it 
the crosspiece that runs across the screen 
just above the two doors. Tack the 
screen to this piece and cover the tacks 
with the molding that formerly_ went 
across the bottom. Make some strips of 
wood just half as thick as the screen frame 
and nail them with brads across the top 
and bottom of this lower division, also 
putting a strip of the same thickness, but 
about an inch wide, up and down the 
center. The doors fit against these strips 
when shut. Doors should be made from 
strips of the same thickness and about 
the same width as the center strip men- 
tioned. Screen for these little doors may 
be tacked to the outside of the doors with- 
out molding or may be tacked to the in- 
side with the customary screen molding. 
Four light hinges, two screen buttons, 
and a couple of tiny knobs of any kind 
for the doors will complete the work. Note 
that the doors must be high enough to 
swing in over the windowsill—it would 
be impossible to have them swing out. 

With a screen thus equipped, the house- 
wife has but to raise the window, open 
the little screen doors and water or other- 
wise care for her flowers. Whether it be 
a high kitchen window on the farm or in 
the village, or, perchance, an apartment 
window in the city, these little screen 
doors make the care of the flower box a 
delight—Catherine Jones, Iowa Falls, 
Iowa. 


Fruit, Garden and Home for April is 
better than ever. 
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Improve your 


gardening hours 


with Planet Jr. 


You garden for pleasure and for results, and Planet Jr. garden tools 
give full measure of both. From those happy moments when you are 
putting the final smoothing on ready for seeding to the last, regrettul 
cultivation before Fall frosts, Planet Jr. Pulverizers, Seeders and Wheel 
Hoes do in minutes what used to take hours. They conserve your 
precious gardening minutes, and make planting and hoeing pleasant 
exercise minus the drudgery of the old hand hoe. Planet Jr. Seeders 
plant so rapidly and evenly, each seed at its proper depth. And you 
can hoe the entire garden in a few minutes with your Planet Jr. Wheel 
Hoe. They cost so little and add so much to the pleasure and profits 
o. gardening, why waste any more time and strength over tedious hand 
planting and weeding? 


Ask your dealer for the latest Planet Jr. catalog, or write us, 


S. L. Allen & Co., Inc. 


Largest Manufacturers of Specialized 
Field and Garden Tools in the World 


5th and Glenwood Ave. Dept. 102 Philadelphia 








Bid Jenny Wren 
Welcome 
$1.00 Fi Wren House, 


stained brown, set up complete 
ready for 
use, bottom [T 

hinged for | | 
cleaning. | 









EZY CLEAN Martin House 


$9. Two story, 20 compartment, 
22 x 22x 21 inches. | 
Three story, 28 compartment, 22 x 27 x 21 
inches, as shown,.......... a $11.50 
Take out four bolts, one on each corner and every 
compartment is accessible for cleaning—can be 
cleaned in ten minutes, 
Made of clear lumber, set up complete, ready for 
bu. xt ~ paint, freight charges pald to any point East of the | 
Gs wy rf; Rocky Mountains. li designed, well made, | 












‘aft exceedingly attractive. 
$12.00 For This Beautiful Lattice Stand for Martin House 
Stone Bird Bath The most attractive martin house stand on the 


Delivered freight charges paid toany market. 
int East of the Rocky ountains. Fourteen inches square at top, twenty-four 
he only Bird Bath onthemarketfora inches square at bottom, twelve feet high. Hinges 
ce anywhere near so low. Stone, fash- at base to lower for cleaning. Foundation posts 
oned in curving, fore beauty of furnished. Beautiful substantial ornament, made 
classic sim: + B ne Ronim . oo of clear lumber, ready for paint. 
diameter. The estal is n " > — s 
ny ag » Ribad ey meng = the A yam postehs charges prepaid East of Rocky Moun 
emvopt wil il yor Tard St ooo ee te, 
no ave a 
p> Fit fat ih | Sree ee er 
WE ARE THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF GARDEN FURNITURE, 
| ilises, sun dials, settees, etc. in the United States 
Our ine is “ishandled by th the highest ‘class furniture dealers throughout the country. If your dealer cannot 


eeeifally’ IMustrated Catalog on request to home owners. 


GARDEN CRAFT, 41 Lake St., Crystal Lake, III. 











BEEMAN 








= ELECTRIC 
bo ey i 68 : 3 OF 


1000 VARIETIES-BARGAIN PRICES 
Send ‘oday for new issue, Beautiful @ 
tures. We have no de _ tric et . 
tures. We have no dealers— Buy 
direct—Save 5 CATALOG 
OUR SPECIAL: Set of 8 electrical 
fixtures with glassware, completely 
wired, ready to connect $24.50. 
MANY OTHER BARGAINS 
United Lichting Fixture Co. 
Bowery. New York City 
pt. 272 





The Pioneer Garden Tractor 













It Plows Har- 












705-D 2nd Ave. No.Ware 
Minneapolis, Minn. 















berriea 1 1-2 inches long. 2 inches in Cir.hard 
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The durable Star Tag 
labels the growing rose 
and is the sign of our 
guarantee. 


HEN you plant roses, start 

right—have stock you can 
depend on. Conard Star Roses 
are guaranteed as no others in 
America are guaranteed. 


Two generations of practical rose ex- 
perience make this possible. And as 
lasting evidence of this guarantee, we 
attach to every Conard Star plant a 
durable white star label bearing our 
name—and also the name of the rose. 


This tiny Label you leave on the grow- 
ing plant—thousands of our customers 
find it a daily convenience in quickly 
telling the varieties in their gardens. 
A Conard Star tag in any garden is 
a mark of superior quality, at no 
extra cost. 

Conard Star Roses are guaranteed to 
bloom or we refund your money. Sturdy 


field-grown plants, carefully selected 
and carefully packed and shipped. 


Write for 54-page catalog contain- 
ing advice on roses for every place 
and purpose. It's free. 


CONARD & JONES CO. 


Rose Speciaists, Robt. Pyle, Pres. 


Box 74, 


CONARD 24° ROSES 


West Grove, Pa. 








Guaranteed to Bloom 








Strong-Rooted, 2 or 3-yr.-old Bushes; nearly 2-ft, high 
To add quickly 1000 more customers we make this 
remarkabie SPECIAL OFFER on the finest, fra- 
grant varieties: 

COLUMBIA— newest big pink; GOLDEN OPHELIA—rich 
ise PREMIER—rose pink; DOUBLE WH KIL- 


Y—ivory white; AMERICAN LEGION—fragrant 
new deep red. 
Every bush has already bloomed. Guaranteed to grow and 


bloom for you, or money back. Pick regular, long-stermmed, 

hot-bouse roses al! summer and till frost comes. 

ACT Now Low pris holds good only till limited number 
YE = Send $1.95 today—all 


a is so x 
mt ae id to your home when planting 








FREE © “Gelling 1924 Guide te Roses, Evergreens, Fruit, 
Vines, Berry Plants, etc.; in colors. 


COLLINS NURSERIES 
Est. 1860 Arthur J. Collins & Sons 
Box 54 oorestown,N. J. 
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Continued from page 9 


and I chose to have the ceilings white, 
the walls French gray, and the trim a 
shade darker gray. The floors, which were 
unpainted pine boards a foot wide with 
cracks about two feet wide between every 
two boards, were to be walnut color. I got 
the stepladder from the stable, moved 
everything out of the rooms, put news- 
papers on the floors, opened a gallon can 
of “ready-mixed” white paint, and began 
to stir the paint. ‘Ready-mixed”’ white 
paint comes in a pail; the paint is in a 
heavy wad at the bottom of the pail, 
with thin soup above it. The trick is to 
take a stick and scrape at the wad in the 
bottom of the pail until it decides to 
loosen up and associate with the soupy 
stuff. It does this reluctantly, being 
aristocratic in nature and loath to mix 
with common soup. By the time when 
I had expected to have the painting job 
done and the rooms ready for the twins 
to move into I decided that that paint 
was as mixed as I was going to mix it, and 
I got on the stepladder with the pail of 
paint on the top step, and dipped my 
two-inch brush in the paint. I then 
twisted my body slightly to examine the 
ceiling and my bare elbow glided along 
the top of the paint pail, which I had 
opened with a good can-opener, and I got 
down from the stepladder and tied a 
handkerchief tightly around the elbow. 
This stopped the worst of the bleeding 
and, fortunately, not enough of the good 
red claret had got in the white paint to 
turn it pink. That cut is now almost well, 
healing rapidly in only six weeks, and 
hurts only when I move the arm. Not 
much of the white paint got in it; not 
enough to make it necessary to buy an- 
other gallon of paint that night. 

The trouble with these yellow pine 
ceilings and walls is that whoever in- 
vented them thought he would be smart 
and grooved them. There is one groove 
down the middle of each board and an- 
other where the boards join, and—an- 
other trouble—where the boards join 
they don’t join. They edge apart and 
leave cracks after fifty-four years or so. 
In two minutes I saw I had lied when I 
said I would paint the rooms—what I had 
to do was paint cracks. The next morning 
when I went up to look at the job I had 
done on the ceiling, I could only see 
streaks of thin white here and there with 
yellow pine cracks in great abundance. I 
then began puttying the worst cracks. 
Then I painted the cracks. Then I gave 
the whole thing a second coat. Then I gave 
the walls a coat of French gray. Then I 
painted the ceiling again. Then I gave 
my neck a coat of horse liniment. Then 
I gave the walls another coat of French 
gray. Then I gave the ceiling another 
coat of white. Then I gave my neck an- 
other coat of horse liniment. I was now 
spending the forenoons telephoning for 
more paint, the afternoons giving my 
neck coats of liniment, the evenings till 
midnight giving the rooms more coats 
of paint, and the rest of the night sitting 
up in bed holding my right wrist in my 
left hand, moaning in a low but sincere 
tone of voice. 

But I am a stubborn cuss, once I get 
at athing. I bought more paint and more 
putty, and lamp black, and darkened 
some of the French gray paint with a 
little lamp black and began on the base- 
boards and doors and windows of one 
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room. Probably it was because I got 
so much of this darker gray on the win- 
dow glass that I ran out of it so soon and 
had to mix some more. With this new lot 
I finished the trim of that room, and the 
next morning I saw the new shade did 
not connect with the old shade by about 
a mile and a half. So I painted that over 
again with a new mixture, and painted 
again what I had painted first, and re- 
touched the ceilings, and repainted the 
back of my neck. It was then I gave my 
wrist a good earnest coat of iodine. It 
gave quite a little relief and I slept a 
good half-hour that night, but the next 
morning the rich brown that my wrist 
had been had faded to a sick greenish 
yellow, so I gave it a second coat of iodine 
and bound it tightly in bandages and gave 
the floor a first coat of walnut varnish 
stain. By this time my children were 
thinking twice before they spoke to me 
on important matters and my wife was 
not speaking to me at all. 

The next morning the coat of iodine 
had disappeared from my wrist and fore- 
arm but had been succeeded by a coat 
of small red pimples set close together 
and completely surrounding the arm, re- 
sembling a first-class case of ivy-poison- 
ing and registering 190 degrees Fahren- 
heit in the shade, with the pleasant sen- 
sation of the seven-year itch. It was then 
I gave the floor a second coat of walnut 
varnish stain and the forearm the first 
coat of fifteen percent ichthyol ointment. 
I understand that ichthyol ointment is 
made of dead fish and black grease. Little 
did I expect, when I planned to paint 
those rooms, to be painting with dead 
fish before I got thru. But that is the 
beauty of tackling an amateur painting 
job; you never know what pleasant sur- 
prise is in store for you. I am not quite 
thru with the job yet, and before I am 
done I may be painting with dead alli- 
gators. That lies in the unfathomed bosom 
of the future. Nobody knows. 

I am improving as a painter right along. 
I have bought more and bigger brushes 
day by day. The next room I paint I am 
going to paint with a twelve-inch white- 
wash brush. I am going to buy ichthyol 
ointment in one-gallon cans. 

As a matter of fact, the rooms look 
very well. They do look a thousand times 
better than when I began painting them, 
and in time and money I do not think 
they have cost me more than six or eight 
times what a regular painter would have 
charged me. But that is a mere detail; 
think what sublime thoughts I have been 
able to think while sitting up in bed hold- 
ing my right wrist in my left hand when, 
had I not tackled this job, I would have 
been in deep and profitless sleep. Think 
what self-control I have learned while 
resisting the irresistible desire to scratch 
the itching eruption on my forearm 
caused by the iodine-poisoning. 

There are a few things, however, I 
would like to say. No cat, as a friend 
suggested I might say, got in my paint, 
for I have no cat. The cat did not, after 
getting in the paint, rush about the 
neighborhood, spotting it all up. Nothing 
like that happened. It is true that the 
paint got on my pants and that when 
so much got on them that they got stiff 
and would not bend at the knees I had 
to discard them and take another pair, 
but they were old pants anyway. And 
if I had to cut off a few locks of my hair 
because they got wadded with paint, 


Continued on page 51 
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Fruit trees and bushes may be trans- 
planted as soon as the frost is out of the 
ground. 

Repot house plants into larger pots 
to allow for growth during the summer. 
It is well to get all repotting out of the 
way before the spring rush comes on. 

Soot from soft coal is a valuable fer- 
tilizer and insecticide, discouraging the 
grubs and cutworms. Hotbeds may be 
made now but do not plant in them until 
the heat falls to eighty degrees or a trifle 
less. 

Tools and implements should be 
sharpened and polished now. They should 
be at their highest point of efficiency when 
the rush of spring work comes. 

Prune the fruit trees. Remember that 
they may be headed low and flat-topped, 
making it easier to spray and take care 
of the trees and rendering them less 
likely to break under the weight of 
fruit. Trim up the shade trees, clearing 
out all dead wood and ill-shaped branches. 

Rhubarb may be transplanted this 
month. Dig a trench, putting in well- 
rotted manure and separate the roots, 
planting two feet apart, covering all with 
dirt. 

Spraying apparatus should be over- 
hauled and tested now. Give the dormant 
spray for San Jose scale, aphids, blister 
mite, leaf curl, ete. 

Grass seed should be sown in the bare 
spots of the lawn as early as possible. It 
may be an advantage to rework spots 
which have not done well in previous 
seasons, giving top dressings of com- 
mercial fertilizer and humus. 

Sweet peas should be sown as early 
as possible this month for early bloom. 
Dig the trenches as soon as the weather 
permits, and plant, covering slightly, 
raking up the dirt around the plants as 
they grow. Planting in cold, raw weather, 
however, is not advisable as the seed is 
likely to rot in the ground. 

Graft apple and pear trees. Cut off 
strawberry runners and manure the bed; 
manure rhubarb and asparagus; sow 
early varieties of sweet corn now in pots. 
Transplant all of last month’s seeding of 
hotbeds before they crowd, thinning to 
two inches apart. 

Disinfect and overhaul the incubator. 
Be sure that it is properly regulated be- 
fore starting the hatch. 

Roll the lawns as soon as the ground 
is in proper condition. Be careful in 
raking the lawns, avoiding the use of 
garden rakes, which do more harm than 
good at this season. Blunt wire rakes 
are much better and care must be used to 
avoid pulling the grass by the roots. 

Rhubarb, peonies, and other plants 
may be forced ahead of their season by 
placing bottomless boxes around them 
with a half-sash of 8x10 glass on top, 
then banking closely with manure litter. 
Incline the boxes to the south. 

Flant onion sets, lettuce, radishes, and 


other especially hardy vegetables as soon 
as the weather permits. Strive to culti- 
vate patience in the spring. Altho 
germination may be slow and the results 
doubtful, a reward of early fresh vege- 
tables will nearly always be won. 

Raspberries and blackberries should 
be pruned after the severe cold weather 
is past. Cut all laterals back to eight 
inches, making the canes resemble little 
trees. Coverings may be removed from 
bulb beds and hardy roses, but this must 
be done gradually. Dig and heavily 
manure deep trenches for the Michaelmas 
daisy. 

Water, ventilate, and protect hotbeds 
and cold frames. Top-dress the garden 
with wood ashes, poultry-droppings and 
rotted manure after plowing. 

Draw a plan of your garden on paper 
and keep an accurate diagram of every 
bed, especially of the perennial border, 
so that you can locate quickly the posi- 
tion of individual plants or flowers. A 
record is invaluable in making the garden 
a success. 

Plant seeds of tomatoes, and water 
now in window boxes. The plants will 
later be transplanted to the hotbed un- 
less the weather has moderated sufficiently 
to place them out of doors. 

Order your catalogs and nursery lists 
now if you have not already done so. Get 
your orders in as early as possible. 

Celery can be sown in plots in the hot- 
bed. It should be kept warm and treated 
the same as tomatoes. Low temperature 
in the seedbed will cause hollow stalks. 
Make a second sowing of tomatoes and 
cauliflower. 

Get ready for the spring painting by 
determining first what should be done 
and if you expect to hire others to do it, 
make arrangements early to avoid disap- 
pointment. If you expect to do your own 
painting this year, make a note to con- 
sult the article on the subject in the 
April Fruit, Garden and Home. 

Strawberry plants and asparagus roots 
should be set out early in the spring. 
Order now if you have not already done 
so. Plant hardy things when plum and 
peach trees are in bloom. Plant sweet 
corn whenever the hedges begin to leaf 
out. A few rows of tender things may be 
risked in a sheltered spot and shelter may 
be provided by ripping open wide-meshed 
burlap sacks to lay over the beds on 
frosty nights. 

Clean up the garden of all rubbish and 
old vegetables, but do not burn them. 
Consult Dr. Orton’s article in this issue 
on “How to Spade the Garden” and how 
to utilize all waste material in the garden. 

Bird houses should be put up as soon 
as possible. It is best to have them in 
their place several weeks before the birds 
arrive. Encourage birds all you can to 
linger near your garden. They will more 
than repay for their presence. 

Spread well-rotted manure over the 

Continued on page 50 
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‘ou canbuy all the mate- 
vials foracomplete home 
direct from the manufac- 
turer and save four prof- 
its on the lumber, mill- 
work, hardware, tabor. 

















Living room, dining room, 
2bedrooms kitchen,bath. 4 
other plans, somewith pan- 
tries, dining alcoves, grade 
and inside cellar entrances. 
Get free Aladdin Catalog. 


& Aladdin catalog contains 
seven different plans of 
this house; some with in- 
set porches, grade and 
inside cellar entrances, 
two and three bedrooms, 
















Lange Bem room, dining room, 
kitchen, pantry, three bedrooms, 
clothes closets, bath. Semi- 
open staircase and rear porch. 
Four room plan with grade 
cellar entrance at same price. 











Here’s your opportunity to avoid 
high apartment rentals. Build 
this home yourself, Twomen can 
build it in a week. Our instruc- 
tions explain every step. Five 
plans shown in Aladdin catalog. 


Dutch Colonial with full ceil- 
ings first and second floors. 
14’ x 22’ living room, large din- 
ing room, kitchen, three bed- 
rooms, bath, linen and clothes 
closets, grade cellar entrance. 


Dutch Colonial for wide 
inside lots or narrow cor- 
ner lots. Full ceiling 
heights entire second floor, 
sewing room, columned 
and inset front entrance 


Price includes all lumber cut to fit; highest grade 
interior woodwork, siding, flooring, windows, 
doors, glass, paints, hardware, nails, lath, roofing, 
with complete instructions and drawings. Freight paid to 
your station. Permanent Homes—NOT PORTABLE. Many 
styles tochoose from. Write nearest rt today for FREE 
Money-Saving Aladdin Catalog No. 297.. 

BAY CITY, 


The ALADDIN Co., MICHIGAN 


Wilmington, North Carolina; Portland, Ore.; Toronto, Ont. 





BRINGS ANY 
TYPEWRITER 


Big Reduction in Prices 
Our big book tells you how the ‘‘ Young Process of Re-Manufactur- 
ig a ‘ou money on emington, Underwood, Reyal, L. C 


tock, Noiseless, Oliver, Monarch, etc 
o Write for it today—It’s FREE 
YOUNG TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
654 W. Randolph St. Dept. 1673 Chicago, tl, 
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on sale at Photo Bapply, and 
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ENGEL MFG. CO. 

67C 4711 KN, Clark St., Chicago 
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A new way 
A sure way 
To seed it 



















Postpaid 
anywhere It’s sent to you 
in the filled with 
U. &. enough Shaker 





Lawn Seed to 
sow 200 sq. feet. 


Shaker 
Seed 
Shaker 


For Sowing Lawn Grass 







mee the first time, here is a thor- 
oughly practical grass seeder that 
will unfailingly distribute the seed 
evenly. One filling covers 200 square 
feet. It is 29 inches long, and just 
big enough around to nicely fit the 
hand. Makes seed go farther. Just 
shake it and the seed comes out in 
exactly the right amount. Not too 
thick or thin. Anyone can use it. 
Nothing to get out of order. Will 
last for years. Specially handy to 
have always ready to touch up the 
bare or thin spots. 


One filling Sows 200 Square Feet 


It’s sent to you filled with either of our high- 
est grade, Shaker Lawn Seed — General Pur- 
pose or For Shady Places. It is ample to sow 
200 square feet. Refill bags with special Easy- 
Fill tops sold in square foot quantities, 
Enough to sow ee square feet costs 75c. 
500 square feet $1.50. 1000 square feet $3. 
All are postpaid anywhere East of the Mis- 
sissipri River. 15c. extra West of it. Order 
Shaker Seeder at once. If not satisfactory, 
monev will be promptly and cheerfully re- 
funded. 



























The Shaker—Costs so surprisingly little as 
$2.00, filled’ with seed, postpaid anywhere in 
the United States. Enclose $2 bill, stamps or 
money order, 


Ps Reehrs Co } 
Re cvsoomsiott : 

















A twenty-page book- 
let telling what to do 
and how to do it. 
Make » your lawn the envy of your tee 
neighborhood__have a splendid hex * 
stand of grasscoming up yearafter © 
year—just follow the simple instruc- 
tions in our Lawn Book. Also anillustrat- 
ed catalog of beautiful flowers, shrubs and orna- 
mental plants. Will help beautify your home. Yours 
for for the asking. Write today. Address 


IOWA SEED CO., Dept. H Des Moines, Iowa 















Twelve Welch’ $ Conan Grapevines 


2 years $1.00. 36 one year $1. 100 Asparagas $1.25 
Rhubarb $1. 100 Progressive and 200 Dunlap straw- 
berry plants $2. Blackberry or Raspberries $2 per 100. 
1 pane 3 Terry, 2 Hanska, and 2 Wyant plums $3.) 

0 Early Richmond cherry $4. 10 Compass $2.50; 10 
Kiefferpears $3. 10 Elm $1.5 Jonathan, and 5 Delicious 
$2. Good 4 ft. trees, (prepaid) Checks accepted. 


Write for our new Wholesale List, ‘“Truth well told’’ 
WELCH NURSERY, SHENANDOAH, IOWA 
LAWN ‘GRASS. Seed your lawn with Lewis’ High Grade Lawn 
Grass only 45c per pound. E. G. Lewis Seed Co., Media, Ill. 

















Fruit, Garden and Home 
A Real Screen Story 


Continued from page 37 
the best type to buy. In this there are 
lightness, strength, and sure catching of 
the mesh at every point; the wire cloth 
or mesh can be easily removed without 
extra tools; and they can be admirably 
fitted to all window openings. 

The frame corners must be, like 
Caesar’s wife, “above suspicion;” they 
must be welded; they must be of inter- 
locking construction without screws, 
rivets, or joints, so that they accept with 
hardihood all the strains and tortures of 
window life unshakable and unmoved. 
In other words, the perturbable screen 
is no inmate for the happy home. 

Furthermore, the screen must be 
tracked so that it does slide, so that there 
is no sticking point. The screen with a 
stick in it is as reprehensible today as 
the drink with a stick in it! This means 
good workmanship and, in the case of 
the screen, no camouflage, no hidden 
weaknesses of manufacture, but open 
construction arrived at openly. Another 
thing that the metal frame has that is 
superior to the wood is that it can be 
hung without a hinge by the pivot 
method and, like dead men, will tell no 
tales, for when hung this way it leaves 
no scar on the trim. 

The three styles of screens include the 
rolling, the sliding, and the casement 
screen, and in my opinion the greatest of 
these is the rolling as it is the most con- 
venient and can be used on any window 
whether it be casement or double hung. 
It rolls up like a shade or down into the 
body of the window. 

This rolling screen has the great ad- 
vantage of being kept up all the year 
round and has no extra work involved 
in removal, storing, tagging or tugging 
up to the attic. As for other kinds, the 
manufacturer will key your screens so 
that they can be put back season after 
season without mixing up the combina- 
tion. The frame marked No. 1 will fit 
into window marked No. 1, and so on. 

When you buy rolling screens you must 
test them for rigidity and rustlessness. 
Both frame and wire cloth are usually 
made of monel metal or copper or bronze. 
They must not sag even on the broadest 
windows. The track in which the screen 
rolls and all the fittings must be rustless 
and the mesh must be tightly fastened 
and rustless. 

The fact that these roll screens are 
always hung inside the house of course 
adds to their life. Some screens are sup- 
plied with a cord but usually with a 
handle much like the ordinary window 
shade, and the screen is pulled up and 
down in much the same way. Zinc is used 
by one maker on all exposed metallic 
parts of rolling screens. 

The sliding screen is too well known 
to need much comment. Here the same 
rules cover its purchase. There is a type 
of sliding screen which can disappear 
thru the casement above the window if 
necessary. There is a window, too, that 
disappears above, and if you use the 
double sliding screen you can have a 
finely ventilated room when the whole 
window is slid into the upper casement. 
The comfort of this screen depends upon 
its slides, frame and mesh. If the slide 
here does not function well the screen 
will always be a troublesome member. 

The casement screen, if you do not 
employ the rolling type, can be hung out- 
side, side hung, double-door hung or 
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The most practical and useful book on how 
to make and care for lawns ever written for 
American home owners. 


It tells in concise words and graphic illus- 
tration how to have, with minimum care and 
expense, thick velvety green turf that will 
stand up under constant trampling and come 
through the hot dry spells without burning. 


It tells how to make new lawns and patch 
old ones; how to handle terraces and shady 
places; how to make a practice putting green, 
with real putting green surface, at home; 
how to construct a turf tennis court; and 
treats of many other lawn and grass problems. 


Special Offer: A limited edition of ‘‘Lawns 
of Lasting Beauty” has been prepared this 
spring for special distribution to readers of 
Fruit, Garden and Home and others who 
are interested, at 50 cts. per copy, postpaid. 
With each copy a free sample package of 
the famous ‘Forbes’? Lawn Grass Seed, suf- 
ficient to sow 200 square feet. 


ALEX. FORBES & CO. 


Lawn Specialists 


Box 201 NEWARK, N. J. 
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And Choice Small Fruits 
from your own garden. Plant in 
our yard, on arbor, trellis, or along 
ence, and have delicious Grapes for 

table, juice, or jelly. Can’t you pic- 
ture their rich, fruity fragrance and 
’ taste their aromatic sweetness? They are 
easy to grow and require little care. Also 
Currants, Gooseberries, Blackberries, Rasp- 
berries, Strawberries, Asparagus plants and 
Flowering Shrubs. -.Write for free catalogue. 


T. S. HUBBARD COMPANY 
Fredonia, New York J] 

















Dignified, Exclusive 
Profession not overrun 
—~ with competitors. 
Crowded with opportun- 
__ ity fcr mcney-making and 
big fees. $5,000 to $10,000 in- 
comes attained by experts. Easy 
to master under our correspondence methods. 
Diploma awarded. We assist students and grad- 
uates in getting started and developing their 
businesses. Established 1916. Write for infor- 
mation; it will open your eyes, Do it today. 


American Landscape School, 79-7 Newark, New York 
















Ti Two-Year Gra Vines $I. 95 
de mail C. O. D. Prepaid 
7 en, 2 Concord, 2 "Brighton. 2 Niagra 
iamond, all for ar. 
for Free Illustrated Catal 
POMONA UNITED NURSERIES 
Tree Avenue DANSVILLE. N. Y. 
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gt my sure-to-live cuttings. Write for plan. 
L. C. CASLER, 508 ELM ST., PAW PAW, MICH. 
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single-door hung, opening from one side 
or the other. It, too, can be stationary 
and hung from the outside and not be 
moved until storage time. We would 
suggest pivot hinges for these types be- 
cause the removal is made simpler and 
these hinges do not mar the wood or 
stonework. A couple of side levers on 
the screen release the pivots simply and 
surely and prevent the usual struggle 
and unnecessary damage to the screen 
and to the temper. 

The top hung screen has to be placed 
securely outside of the window (we refer 
to the one which is hinged from the top 
and pushed out when it is to be opened). 
There is lots of handling here to do, so 
every bolt, catch and hinge must be 
extra well made. Of course there is the 
fourth and less-loved screen that is put 
up and stays for all time. This has to be 
of Titanic quality or its collapse would 
be imminent after a season or two. These 
screens mst emphatically should be 
of copper or monel metal, or some other 
enduring fabric. 

In speaking of wooden frames the 
story is quite the same as the metal, 
except that these frames cannot roll up, 
and they cannot rust, but they can warp 
and crack and chip if not made well. 
The corner construction here must be 
perfect to bear the weight and wear of 
use and time. Rigidity must be their 
crowning point and there must be no 
bagginess or sagginess in the hang of the 
metal cloth, which, as in the case of its 
metal brother, must be fastened down at 
every point along the frame. The wood 
frame screen can be, and is, foolproof. 
Some of the best screens on the market 
are of fine wood construction, but unless 
these or any other kihd of screens are 
made by the wisest screen-makers you 
will have trouble. The best are made by 
the best. This is an axiom that cannot 
become superannuated nor be camou- 
flaged. You can make them yourself if 
you follow the best patterns, provided 
that you are very clever. 

When buying screen doors, follow the 
general advice given for the buying of 
window screens. 

There are the two-leaf door and the 
one-leaf door as in the casement window. 
You can screen your whole door or only 
half-screen it and let the other half be of 
wood, or you can screen the whole door 
and place over the bottom half of the 
door some fancy metal work which will 
make your door less monotonous to look 
at and will guard the wire cloth. A metal 
guard rail should be used to protect the 
metal if the ornamental guard is not used. 
Doors guarded in fancy metal work, es- 
pecially hand-worked metal, of course, 
can be very handsome and very expen- 
sive. If you like metal work, here’s a 
chance to learn to make an iron guard. 
If half of the door is of wood, you, of 
course, lose much of the air that might 
come in thru the mesh. 

It is wise to get a good door check so 
that banging and unnecessary jar to the 
screen organism itself is obviated. The 
hardware of course follows the rustless 
regime. 

If possible, think of the screens as 
much as of your doors when building 
your house. It will simplify your whole 
scheme of things, for many fevers are 
carried by flies and mosquitoes. 

Buy from the best screen-makers and 
have the maker hang your screens before 
you feel like hanging some bungler who 
thinks he knows screen technique. 
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OME, the most cherished 


“The Story of Brick,” a most artistic, iJlustrated 
book with indispensable information for anyone 
thinking of building. So interesting that it is used 
as a reader in a number of schools. Sent free. 

Invaluable to home-builders. Information well 
worth $5.00,” says one of hundreds of enthusi- 
astic readers, 

“Face Brick Bungalow and Small House Plans” 
embrace 96 designs of Face Brick bungalows and 
small houses. They are issued in four booklets, 3 
to 4-room houses, 5-room houses, 6-room houses, 
and 7 to 8-room houses. The entire set for one 
dollar; any one of the books, 25 cents. Please 
send stamps or money order. “I would not part 








The Growing Popularity 
of the Face Brick House 


finds its truest expression when beauty and durability are 
combined with economy. That is why Face Brick is increasing in 
popularity year by year. Its wide range of color tones and textures 
satisfies the most divergent tastes. It is durable as the hills. The 
savings in repairs, painting, depreciation, fuel costs and insurance 
rates soon wipe out the slightly higher initial cost of the Face 
Brick house and make it the most economical home you can 
build. These matters are fully discussed in “The Story of Brick.” 
For your copy, address American Face Brick Association, 1746 
Peoples Life Building, Chicago, Illinois. 


Booklets you ought to have: 
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dream of the American family, 


with them for a hundred times their cost. They are 
simply invaluable to me.” 

“The Home of Beauty” contains 50 designs of 
Face Brick houses, mostly two stories, selected 
from 350 designs submitted by architects in a 
nation-wide competition. Sent for 50cents. “ “The 
Home of Beauty’ is far ahead of any book of 
house plans | have ever seen.” 

“The Home Fires” is a new book containing 20 
attractive original fireplace designs, 25 pictures of 
fireplaces designed by well-known architects, and 
an article on proper fireplace construction. Sent 
for 25 cents. ““We are truly delighted with this 
viece of literature,” 
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GRAPE 









Extra 
Large 


Extra 
Strong 


For Delicous Grape Juice, Plant These Three Varieties— 


BRIGHTON RED—Bunches large, berries rich wine red with 
NIAGARA WHITE—Bunches very large, berries large, pale yellow, with a thin white bloom, pulp 


melting, sweet, and delightful. 


CONCORD BLUE—Bunches large and compact; berries large, round, almost black, covered with delicate 


blue bloom; pulp juicy and sweet. 


Send us your name for a copy of our beautiful Catalogue and Planting Guide. 60 illustrations; 
Trees, Roses, 


—Fruit, Nut and Ornamenta 
Just ask for Catalogue “‘No. 4” 


GLEN BROTHERS, Inc. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
“‘Famous Since the Sixties’’ 


VINES 












Well 
Rooted 
3 Year 

Old 
Plants 


i wutre!$2.00 








urple bloom; juicy, sugary and rich. 


Shrubs, Evergreens, Vines, Peonies, Etc. 


GLENWOOD NURSERY 















Newest and Best 


IN SEEDS 








5 KEITH all ay 


3 


 Strawberr. y Plants 


4 
oor on fresh, virgin soil near the Lake shore, 
Ned with nature’ 8 plant foods, full of vi and 
life, big rooted—the-easy-to-grow kind—just the 





kind that w will yield big crops and pay big profits, 
guarantesd to to please you. 


Q 
3 
: Our Money-Back Guarantee 
Ss) 


a safe for you. Youdon’ to gnece in Keith’ 
'e fo ou ec’ whe meng getting 7 
cation, Strong. he healthy, (rug to name and exact! $fe8 
described or ro, Keith's ways back. Pay from $500 
4 cer customers. pre 
8 plant and other small. is ready for 
Keith Brothers Nursery, Box 920 Sawyer, Mich. 
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hey i ‘how! vield large, 
beautiful, flavory fruit thru- 
out season from rane f te 
frost. pend }te for 3 plants;or 30 fo 
doz. Catalog Free Get this buok 
before you buy this spring. 1924 edi- 
tion—just out is ieee. 


Gris: ed & Nursery Co., 
342 So. 10th St., Linco, Net. 








Free for Testing 
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set. Have counted 
in Sept. Bend 10 cents? tor 
pense not as 
° 
Winter Flower ~ hy od 
One dozen a re Ever 
Seats Spee per = = mane at 
pry ts if now. 
THE GARDNER NURSERY CO., Box 334, Osage, iowa 
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Garden Reminders 
Continued from page 47 


perennial beds and border, also around 
the rhubarb, as soon as the snow is off 
the ground. This should be well rotted 
and later in the season may be worked 
into the soil around the roots of the plant. 
Keep it away from the delphiniums and 
peonies, however. 

Narcissus bulbs that have been forced 
in the window garden may be left in the 
pots until their foliage is ripened, then 
store in a dry place until fall and plant 
in the bulb-bed, where they will regain 
their strength and bloom again. 

Peach trees can be made to bear nearly 
every year by cutting out the top of the 
trees when small, allowing the branches 
to grow near the ground. Tie a small 
weight to the top of the limb, keeping it 
downin the fall, and cover all the branches 
with straw after the ground is frozen. 

Mixed dahlia seed, just a package, 
will give you something different to cul- 
tivate in the garden this year. Sow the 
seed and transplant when the fourth leaf 
appears. You may have the joy of dis- 
covering a new variety. 

Carnations previously started may be 
potted and moved to a light, cool place, 
When the plants have attained the height 
of about five inches the principal shoots 
should be pinched off so as to encourage 
free branching. 

Replace missing putty from the doors 
and windows after the storm doors and 
windows have been removed and give 
them a good coat of paint. They will be 
in readiness when fall comes again. While 
you are at it, repair and paint the screens. 

Pansy seeds should be sown in shallow 
boxes or pans; cover with a cloth, which 
should be kept moist, and keep in a-warm 
place until the seeds have germinated. 

Stakes for dahlias and gladiolus should 


be sharpened and painted before the rush | 


work overtakes one. 


I HEARTILY RECOMMEND IT 

Your magazine is one that I can heartily recom- 
mend to each of my customers .. and I do so 
recommend it, whether they live where they can 
have a garden or not, for I Believe that the love of 
green things and of beauty is almost universal, and 
the magazine which encourages that love in such 
a way that poor people can grasp it will-do them a 
great deal of good and give a 4 pleasure, 

Just one suggestion—many families in the cities 
live in apartment houses (so-called)—either three, 
four, six or eight families in a house—which does 
not allow much chance for gardens, or beauty either. 
BUT, don't you think that a certain amount ‘of space 
might well be devoted to those people—to the raising 
of flowers (either inside or in window boxes)—to the 
beautifying of such apartments, etc? 

Just as an example—I have one acquaintance whe 
has placed a small sweet potato in a dish of water 
which she suspended above one corner of her room. 
Beneath it she placed two short shelves upon which 
she placed four or five small potted plants. The 
potato sprouted and became a luxurious, dark green, 
waxy-leafed vine, trailing down almost to the floor. 
She trained it aside, making openings for her potted 

lants, and the effect is of a dark green veil pierced 
»y the glowing colors of the potted plants’ blooms, 
She says the whole thing cost her less than one 
dollar «nd the effect is both beautiful and restful. 

Ano’ her acquaintance has raised lettuce, radishes, 
young onions and even cucumbers for winter con- 
sumption in a series of shallow boxes, set one above 
the other, on a frame five feet high, two feet wide 
and three feet long, which stands before the window 
and takes up no more room than a window seat.— 
A. I. MucNamee, Hartford, Conn. 





The article in the January issue about “Native 
Shrubs for Our Gardens” appealed to me, but the 
author has omitted to mention one shrub which I 
consider very attractive and, in addition, is very 
easy to transplant. 
suckle” (Lonicera canadensis). This shrub grows from 
two to four feet in height, with thin, brown branches. 
The leaves are thin, light green, nearly heart-shaped 
and short-stemmed. The flowers, which appear 
during —_— and May, are borne in pairs from the 
axils of the terminal leaves. The flowers, which like 
other member of the honeysuckle family are tube- 
shaped, are N: ples yellow in color and about three- 
fourths of an it.ch in length. The flowers are followed 
by pairs of red berries about one-fourth of an inch 
in diameter. This shrub is perfectly hardy here and 
is quite common, especially in hardwood country.— 
Clair C. Phillips, Rabey, Minn. 
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It is ready for you. 40 
y large pages of valu- 
able information for ber- 
ry growers, beautifully colored illustra- 
tions of the finest varieties. A helpful 
guide tosuccessful berry culture — a ne- 
cessity to every fruit grower. Our 


NEW GROUND 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


the product of the — three leading 
Berry Plant Grow consolidated. Every plant 
corer. | — — the sure to grow 
kind. Bes wn on new ground under ex- 
pert pL — west priced because of the 
enormous quantity grown. 


Our Money Back Guarantee 
mene =A loss. The kind that protects. 


is a protection 
Every B-W-A N Plantis nteed to live and 
sro true to name and free from disease 
IVEN wi with our compliments with each 
ol 
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0.A.D.Baldwin,C.E. Whitten 
Son, A.R. Weston & Co. 
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big crops, A Valuable book to —_ 
STEVENSVILLE NURSERIES 
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line of RED ANG BLACK RASPOERRIES, BL 


Yield Big Profits 


Our Free Book tells how. 
Written by the Strawberry 
Kiss, Gives his secrets for 
om the Big Crops of 
trawberries that won 
him fame and fortune. Worth 
its weight in Fig Costs 
nothing, IT’S FREE. 


R. M. KELLOGG CO 
SUES Box 209 Three Rivers, Mich. 


Berry Plants 


We have grown an 
nee to the ® bie — 
thea. querer “se 
1400 Acre 

















Bic - et you three gi lente ts to 
yt he =" 
W..N. Scarff& Sons, New Carlisle,Ohio 


STRA WBER RY Y Prices teas. Catalog. tree. 
J.N. ROKELY & SON, R.9. Bridgman, Michigan. 


STRAWBERRIES ASPARAGUS S yourgarden, plenty 
to eat, can, sell. FREE BOOK tells how. Write. 3 
W. W. THOMAS, STRAWBERRY PLANTHAN, rth ILL, 
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“Personally Painted” 


Continued from page 44 


that did not matter either—it was old 
hair. That I bought a pound of crack- 
filler to fill the one hundred and eight 
cracks in the floor and pushed the whole 
pound into one crack before I discovered 
that the cracks had no bottoms and that 
the filler was going clear thru into the 
epen space above the ceiling below— 
that was not serious; I bought more crack 
filler. But I do want to make a few re- 
marks about walnut varnish stain. Paint 
is a delicious thing to smear on things; 
cold-water paints and kalsomines are 
lovely mediums to fool with; putty is a 
dream of delight to plug into knot-holes 
—but varnish stain is an invention of 
Satan! It is, I insist, one of the meanest 
things I have ever sat in. 

It may be that I do not know how to 
use varnish stain properly. It may be 
that the heat of my fevered wrist caused 
it to evaporate with unusual rapidity, but 
I would rather paint with a lukewarm 
Welsh rabbit or cold glue than with the 
lower half of a can of varnish stain. I do 
not say this because it aggravates me, 
after I have painted for the best part 
of a night with varnish stain, to find that 
I have varnish-stained one of my socks 
fast to my ankle so that I have to scrape 
it off with the large blade of my pocket- 
knife. That is merely one of the normal 
incidents of amateur painting; a man ex- 
pects to have to sand-paper himself in 
spots before he goes to bed after a paint- 
ing job, and he gets used to it and comes 
to look forward to the pleasant rasp of 
sandpaper against his skin. But when 
I meet up with a sort of paint that re- 
quires one coat and then another coat 
and then another coat and which, after 
the fourth coat, is shiny in some spots 
and dull in others, and when that paint 
has a knack of getting so sticky that it 
grabs the hairs of the brush and holds 
onto them so that you have to brace your 
feet and pull with both hands to get the 
brush loose, I call it an unpleasant sort 
of paint to fool with. 

It was Samuel Longfellow who said that 
if we could look into the hearts of our 
fellow men and see the sorrow hidden 
there we could have nothing but pity for 
all; it is little Ellis Parker Butler who 
says that until we try another man’s job 
we cannot know how worthy of respect 
that other man is. I am now able to 
give the professional house painter the 
same awe and admiration I have given 
George Washington, Napoleon Bonaparte 
and Noah. He is one of the world’s 
great men. 


Lawn furniture should be kept well 
painted. If you have been having trouble 
finding a paint that will not rub off on 
your clothes or crack under the action of 
the elements, use marine paint. The 
white enamel is the best and if properly 
applied according to directions will give 
the utmost satisfaction. 


A few old barrels (watertight) sawed 
one-third off and sunk to the surface 
in a corner of the yard will open water 
lily possibilities for you. 





The honeysuckle can take care of itself, 
if you provide a support for it. There is 
one point, however, and that is to keep 
the canes off the ground. They have a 
natural tendency to take root if allowed 
to touch the ground. 
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Whiter Teeth 


Show you the people 
who combat the film 


OUNTLESS people whom you 
meet today show glistening teeth. 
Far whiter than yours, perhaps. Let 
this test show you how folks get them. 


By fighting film 

Teeth are clouded by a film—that 
viscous film you feel. It clings tenac- 
iously. No ordinary tooth paste can 
effectively combat it. 

Soon that film discolors, then forms 
forms dingy coats. That is why teeth 
lose luster. 

Film also holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. It 
holds the acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. Germs breed 
by millions in it. They, with tartar, 
are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 

Very few who brush teeth in old 
ways escape these film-caused troubles. 


Dental science has now found two 
effective film combatants. One dis- 
integrates the film, one removes it 
without harmful scouring. 








| | PROTECT THE ENAMEL | 


Pepsodent disintegrates the film, 
then removes it with an agent far 
softer than enamel. Never use a 
film combatant which contains 
harsh grit. 

|} ——_-—— = — — — —— = 


Pepsodéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 








Now advised by leading 
dentists the world over 








These methods have been proved 
by many careful tests. A new-type 
tooth paste has been created to apply 
them daily. The name is Pepsodent. 

Pepsodent is now used by millions 
the world over, largely by dental ad- 
vice. 

10 days will tell 

Every use of Pepsodent also multi- 
plies the tooth-protecting agents in 
saliva. These combined effects are 
bringing a new dental era to people 
all about you. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the vis- 
cous film. See how teeth become 
whiter as the film-coats disappear. 

You will gain a new conception of 
what clean teeth mean. Cut out 
coupon now. 


10- DAY Y TUBE FREE ‘6 


THE PE PSODE NT COMPANY 
Dept. 936, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, II. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one 


tube toa family. 
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Black’ plants, Black and Red 
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WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG OF BARGAINS 
poass NURSERY CO.,RR7Z Bridgman, Mich. 
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These choice plants bear from 
. June to November. Take advant- 
age of our get acquainted offer. 
Plants sent at proper time for 


planting. Send ay. Arkansas 
Seed & — Co., Dept. D2, 
Fayetteville, Arkansas. 
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2 as large as grapes 


A new fruit for your garden 
—cultivated blueberries. Prac- 
tically seedless, with a delight- 
ful, luscious flavor. Grow in 
thick, beautiful clusters from 
late June to mid- August. Bushes 
are decorative the year around. 
All tested and named varieties. 
An excellent money-maker for 
the commercial grower. 


Whitesbog Blueberry Nurseries 


Headquarters for 
Pure-Bred Blueberry Plante 


Joseph J. White, Inc. 
Box T Whitesbog, N. J. 











All of Fruit, Garden and Home ads are guaraatecd 














EMEMBERR the last time you were 
stalled? In a hurry, after dark, 
miles from the nearest station? 

You’d have given a fortune then for 
one more gallon of gas. 


Don’t let it happen again. Get an 
SOH BOY” kmergency Gas Tank 
and always have anextra gallon along. 
“OH BOY” slips under the seat or 
in the back, out of the way until 
needed. Made of heavy metal, painted 
red, with extension funnel spout. 
Will outlast the life of your car. 


“OH BOY” solves your most annoy- 
ing problem at insignificant cost. 
Shipped direct to you, postage paid, 
for only one dollar. “Oh Boy,” you'll 
say, “some buy!” Pin a dollar bill to 
the coupon and mail today. 
“Oh Boy”? Tank Division 
St. Louis Tin & Sheet Metal W kg. Co. 
101 Blanke_Bidg. St.Louis, Mo. 
Patent Applied For 
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USE THIS COUPON 


“OH BOY” Tank Division, 

St. Louis Tin & Sheet Metal Wkg. Co. 

101 Blanke Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

Please ship me at once an “OH BOY” Emer- 
gency Gas Tank, for which I enclose $1.00. 
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Has Full Life In It When Delivered 
&’ PAY THE FREIGHT 


You will be greatly pleased after you use 
it. INSTRUCTIONS for painting with each 
erder. Write today for my FREE PAINT 
BOOK and Color Cards. Tells why paint 
should be FRESH. ESTABLISHED IN 1903. 


O. Le CHASE, The Paint Man 
Department 80 8ST. LOUIS, MO. 














KITSELMAN FENCE 






GET IT FROM THE “I Saved $35.00,” 
i, says Roy Douglas, Maple- 
; GS ACTORY DIRECT ton, lowa. You, t nom 
Save Med buying direct at 
sarees Pacts Prices. 
Write Sedeg fos Wren Toy as 
Catalog of Farm, Poultry and Lawn 
Fence, Gates. Posts and Jastet ire. 


KITSELMAN BROS. Dept. 
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How To Succeed With Beans 


Continued from page 13 
found that a seed bed from diseased 
plants will bring forth diseased crops. 
Selection of seed is therefore very im- 
portant. 

Black Valentine is as early and hardy 
as most early varieties. The seeds are 
black. There are many selections of this 
strain sold under different names and the 
amateur is often misled. This variety is 
also excellent for late plantings, as it ma- 
tures in a reasonable length of time. 
Wardwell’s Kidney Wax is a good variety. 
In fact, there are many good varieties to 
suit the taste of anyone. The green- 
podded varieties are not as early as the 
yellow and I believe from my experience 
they are less subject to rust and anthrac- 
nose. However, no variety seems free 
from this disease in wet seasons. Beans 
come in various colors to suit the grower. 
Those who wish a good shell bean as well 
as a snap bean will do well to plant Ford- 
hook White Wax. It is excellent for both 
shelling and snaps and the beans are pure 
white. 

And in speaking of snap beans let us 
not forget the tall varieties. A little more 
trouble, perhaps, but often the best late 
bearers. Take Creaseback and Kentucky 
Wonder. They are two fine varieties, and 
I always find a place to grow them. 

Anthracnose is the principal disease of 
beans. While this is claimed to be a dis- 
ease of the seed, I have found it very sel- 
dom bothers unless the season is very 
wet, and I am inclined to think soil con- 
ditions have something to do with it. 
The pulling and burning of disease plants 
is good advice and probably will control 
it in small gardens. Bean blight is also 
serious to the crop and the same control 
is advised. The mosaic disease of late has 
appeared on beans. It comes with warts 
on the leaves and spreads rapidly. Spray- 
ing may stop it in the early stages but 
does little good when once the disease 
has developed. The bean weevils are the 
principal insect enemy. This insect has 
spread all over the country. The only 
satisfactory control and cure for the pest 
is to treat the seed. An ounce of carbon 
bisulphide will treat a small lot of beans. 
Put beans im an air-tight can or pail, pour 
liquid in a saucer, and place on top and 
close can tightly. Let it stand thirty-six 
hours and the treatment is over. 

The vapor being heavier than air will 
pass down thru the beans and every 
living insect is killed. This does not hurt 
the seed for either food purposes or seed. 
Beans that are infested with weevils are 
not fit for seed. They are not only unfit 
to germinate properly but are weak at 
the best and are a source of setting loose 
a lot of undesirable insects. Treated seed 
are best. It takes very little to treat seed 
and they are safe. 

However, I wish to warn anyone of 
buying cheap substitutes. They give off 
an oil smell which is apt to be taken up by 
the beans. It is best to buy from a reliable 
drug store. The best is not very dear, 
possibly around fifty to ninety cents per 
pint. Be careful in using this liquid to 
not inhale the fumes, as they are poison- 
ous. Spray with arsenate of lead for 
leaf-eating insects, nicotine sulphate for 
lice and sucking insects in general, and 
bordeaux mixture for fungus disease, 
making a combined spray. Be careful 
you do not get the arsenate of.lead‘ too 
strong. Too strong a mixture will burn 
the foliage and possibly injure the plant. 
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For everyone 
interested in 
‘building 


2 


Roofing, 
floors, walks, paving, 
blackboards, structural, sanitary, 
electrical and general purposes 
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CONSIDER ITS USES | 
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NATIONAL SLATE ASSOCIATION 
757 DREXEL BUILDING PHILADELPHIA 


Send for This 
Booklet 


Tells how Monarch Metal 
Weather Strips form a con- 
stant contact around win- 
dows, doors and transoms, 
regardless of any swelling, 
shrinking or warping of the 
wood. Tells why cold air can’t 
get in nor heat get out. Sent 
free on request. Ask for 
**Comfort.”’ 


Monarch Metal 
Products Co. 


4940 Penrose St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 














Also Manufacturers of 
Monarch Casement 


MONARCH 


METAL WEATHER STRIPS 
Standard Control of Air Infiltration 














PLAN YOUR HOME NOW! 
e Book of 
to $8,500, 


distinctive bungalows costing from $8( 
with photos of exteriors, interiors, plans, sizes, cost, 


etc., with suggestions by experts on building 
POOR... os ceketncsocgees casegnueatvecene $1.00 
COLONIAL HOMES—Featuring the new Colonial 


bungalows and residences. Most original plan book 
ever published on thisst yle of architecture. Postpaids 0c 
YOHO & RRIT, Architects 
703-E. Empire Bidg., Seattle 














**Homes of 
Distinction”’ 


and many. attractive 
es will be sent 

Fr EE. Complete plans 
8 cations will 
furnished for any 

8 shown in the 





ce ONE DOLLAR 
postpaid. 


SCROGGS & EWING, Architects, 
610-F, Lamar Bldg. Augusta, Georgia 


FRUIT TREES sna'troses 


and Roses 
AT REDUCED PRICES 
SHIPPED C, 0. D. PREPAID 
Write for free illustrated Catalog 


Pomona United Nurseries 
10 Tree Avenue, DANSVILLE,N. Ye 
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How To Spade the Garden 


Continued from page 8 


from two spits and a spade’s depth of 
subsoil from the first of these. Then 
throw the subsoil from the second spit 
forward into the first. Cover with top- 
soil from a third spit, and so on, with a 
liberal admixture of vegetable matter. 
The diagram (Fig. 3) will help to explain. 

In this manner one buries all sorts of 
coarse material so deep that it is out of 
the way of cultivation and where it will 
decay into that invaluable substance, 
humus. Thenext year’sspading will reveal 
a black line of humus, all that remains of 
the roughage, and this mingled with the 
soil improves it, darkens the color, makes 
sand loamy, and clay lighter as the years 
pass. 

This is one solution of the gardener’s 
compost and stable manure problem. We 
are always told to use freely of well- 
rotted stable manure, but no gardener 
ever has enough manure in these days 
of horseless carriages, nor is that which 
we find well-rotted. We are told also to 
dig.a pit and into this to cast all refuse and 
store it there for a year or two, but I make 
the whole garden into a compost heap, 
and therein bury anything that will de- 
cay—weeds, straw, old field hay, and 
especially leaves. 

What a waste of humus goes on every 
autumn, when the air is heavy with the 
smoke of burning leaves, which I find so 
profitable in my garden, where they decay 
completely in a year. The forest leaves, 
those of oak in particular, make the 
soil acid, so that applications of lime 
or ground limestone every year or two 
are advisable. 

The transformation of leaves into 
humus is particularly rapid if they are 
piled awhile in the chicken yard and the 
fowls tempted to scratch in them for 
scattered corn. Poultry are an asset to 
the gardener from the fertilizer stand- 
point, tho between your neighbor’s chick- 
ens and your garden no visiting relations 
can be tolerated. Hen manure is the most 
powerful natural fertilizer the gardener 
has at his service. Use all that can be 
had, in light applications. 

I have found that Bermuda grass 
grubbed from the lawn died after a year’s 
sojourn in the chicken yard. This and 
witch grass and related pests must be 
kept out of the garden, but I never worry 
about weed seeds. The ground could not 
be more full of them, but frequent culti- 
vation kills the young weeds. 

Many maintain the fertility of their gar- 
dens by commercial fertilizers and green 
manures, growing a catch crop of clover, 
rye or peas to be turned under, but I have 
a second or third crop of vegetables to 
grow in the fall and grudge the time to 
grow green manure. Humus, however, 
can be had in one form or another. 

Shall one turn up the subsoil in spad- 
ing and if so, how much of it? The upper 
layer of soil is more fertile than the lower 
because of its humus and associated high 
content of useful bacteria and other or- 
ganisms. To deepen soil one may throw 
up an inch or so of subsoil each year, 
mixing it with the topsoil, while at the 
same time the coarsest of the rubbish 
is worked into the loosened subsoil. 

In the building of new houses the sub- 
soil from the cellar excavation is generally 
spread over the garden site. A modified 
trenching is then needed to get the good 
soil back on top. 
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This Launfence Gives 
Protection With Beaut 


less public. For children’s play the enclosed lawn is inv 


away vicious or fighting dogs. 


are unrivalled for beauty, neatness and durability. 


signs, both ornamental and plain. Moderate in cost. 


P. O. Box 72 Pittsburgh, Pa. 


New York _ Chicago Memphis ¢ 
Dallas San Francisco 





HEN your lawn is attractively fenced it becomes a delightful part of the 
home. You enjoy protection and privacy to the property line. In this 
way only can you have a nice lawn and flowers unmolested by the care- 


select their playmates, protects them from the dangers of the street. and keeps 























aluable; it enables you to 





“Pittsburgh Perfect” Lawn Fences 


Made of heavy gauge, 


thoroughly galvanized wires that cannot pull apart or get out of shape. 

The many closely spaced upright wires bar chickens and keep the fences 4 
permanently erect. Just the combination of protection and beauty 

desired for city, farm and suburban lawns. Several attractive de- o 


A 


You will enjoy our attractively illustrated circular ““The Re- Y 
turn of the Enclosed Lawn.” It’s free. just send the coupon. 4 


A 


Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh Steel Company 4%, sim". 


F 4 Gentlemen: 


Please send free circular “‘ The 
Return of the Enclosed Lawn.” 








ns, 
Chur urches, Cem eteries, Etc. quality, lowest 
~ designs. All stcl ogy * steel, Buy direct and 


ieee. Money 


for illustrated FREE Fence Boo 
ee Se Prices. No obligation. ” 

















Manufacture a pusey 
eas We Picket and G 
vanized Wire Fence—inter- 
woven—Painted Green—Red—or Plain—made in 


3 or 4ft. heights. For chickens, farms, yards and lawns, 


Am 
$60. 
N 
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tls 
Used extensively na sna pontentien along Highways. od 
Write for es and catalog D 
NEW JERSEY FENCE Co. 9 BURLINGTON, N. J. : : 
———_—— +4 3 
DRESS UP a 
$3.85 YOUR CAR 











Aseedy looking top spoils 
GistoN MADE its appearance. Get a 


“T rec’d fence and gates o. k. 










well pleased and I saved 
00 on my order’’—writes 
athon Leggett of Bristol, 
a. You can do it, too, 


Write for my Big 
New UargainCata- 
log and see how 
my “Direct From 
Factory Pian” 

of dealing cuts 


i 
3.4) the cost. Saves you 


. 
3 
i #4 
until you get my 
Money saving book. 


THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. 
. 307 Cleveland, Ohio 





Liberty Custom Made Top. It's fun putting it on, simple y wat 








tions furnished. Save a big labor bill. We are manufacturers of 
tops, side curtains and seat covers, for any make or model car. 
Amazing values. Special proposition for Fords, Chevroiets, 
Dodgesand Maxwells. Write toc xy for big money saving catalog. 


LIBERTY TOP & TIRECO., Dept. G-1, Cincinnati, Ohio 
RAWHIDE LACES 72 inches in length,10cents 


one: 36 inches, cents each. 
Can used for Shoes, Harness, Belting. Address 
le Lace Co., 1113-4th St., Sioux City, la. 




























_ Equipments Changed i in Moment 
~ 





rench 

the onde” 
Will 8COUR In any SOIL. 
Writefor Booklet showing 
great lineof GARDEN Cul- 
tivators, Wheel Hoes, Plows 
and Seeders. 
ALEXANDER MFG. CO, 

Ames lowa 
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‘KILLSTHEWEEDS 


/MULCHES SOIL 


IN ONE OPERATION 


HERE'S the machine that 
thousands of practical 
ardeners use. the 

nest work, and is much 
easier and faster than any 
other tool. 


BARKER wa"Ciativater 


Eight revolving blades working in 
combination withthe underground 
knife destroythe weeds and in the 
sameo jon chop the crusted 
surface into = moisture- 
th. Intensive cul 
tivation. Beet ‘Weed Killer Ever 

Used."* Cutsrunners. A boy can 
+ useit, and do moreend better 
work than 10 men with hoes. Has 
leaf guards; also shovels for deep- 
B er tivation. Inexpensive. A 
postcard to us brings you full par- 
ticulars, Book and our Factory-to- 
User offer. 


BARKER MFG. CO., 
y BexS4 David City, Nebr. 



























FREE BOOK con- 
tains information of 
value toevery gar- 
dener, describesthe 
BARKER,tells 
what users say, 
gives prices 
ed, etc. 


WRITE TODAY FR EE” 


FOR BOOKLET 
























GARDEN TOOLS 


COMBINATION SEEDER 
AND CULTIVATOR 


Complete outfit in one tool. 
Plants any porden seeds in 
rows or hills any distance 
A apart--100% accurate. 
S Covers seeds uniform- 
ly at proper depth. 






SIX TOOLS 
IN ONE 


Ends back breaking bending in planting. It hoes, 
cultivates, plows, rakes--any garden job you wish. 
Enables you to double the ee of your garden 
without increasing your work 


CULTIVATOR mar [2° 





handiest little tool 
made! Does easier, fast- 
er, better work. Adjusts " 
7 to 18 inches wide. Re- 
move center tooth to 
pee row. 7. 
ou don't know your . 

HOME TO TOWN HUDSON DEALER write for his 

name and free illustrated catalog. 


— HUDSON MFG.CO.— 


___Dept 411 Minneapolis, Minn. 


CARPENTRY 


SELF TAUGHT 7. 
AUDEL’S CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS euats 


Up-to-date information in handy 
— Easy to learn carpentry. 
Save money doing your own 
building. Make money doingear- 
pentry work. Audel’s Guides 
ve complete instruction cn 
ow to:—Use Tools and Steel 
Square, ke Joints, Draw 
and Read Plans, Estimate, 
A) Roofs and Houses, 
outWork, Build Stairs, Do 
Saw i bate Practical Painting 
hort Cuts. 




















eons g ousands 0 







1600 Pages — 3700 tustrations 4 Numbers 
— size. Flexible covers. Gilt Edge. Easy 
to read and understand. Questions and an- 
swers teach quickly. Coupon gives free ex- 
amination. No money now. othing to 
postman, Pay only i you are satisfied. 


a; 1 a THEO. AUDEL & CO.,725th Ave.,W. Y.City. 
EXAMINATION Send examination Ait 
COUPON alin frsocnd tl manthty a2 until $6 is paid. 
















Occupation 
Reference... .cccccccccccccccccocece FG&H-Mar '24 
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Strong Plants Via Slips 


Continued from page 17 


When a cutting is taken from a carna- 
tion, the shoot at the base of the large 
plant is used instead of the flower stalk. 
Occasionally, this little shoot will be found 
clinging to the base of a cut flower stem 
and can be rooted. It is considered best, 


however, to get the cuttings from those | 


plants which are not being allowed to 
flower at the time. Thus the shoots are 
more thrifty and have a better chance 
in life. 

Most slips will root in either water or 
sand, but well-moistened sand is most 
desirable. Clean, well-washed sand from 
the lake shore is good, and some prefer 
to have a little humus with it. But no clay 
should be contained in whatever sand is 
used. Sand is better than water alone 
because it packs closely about the stem, 
it allows good drainage so that the stem 
is not so likely to decay, and it probably 
permits air to circulate more freely than 
does water alone. 

When the cuttings have been planted 
in the moist sand, it is well to place over 
each one an inverted tumbler. This helps 
to conserve the moisture so necessary 
to the baby plant, and it tends also to 
keep the warmtheven,—another essential, 
for sudden changes of temperature may 
be fatal. 

Flowering plants which seem to grow 
with little effort, like geraniums and snap- 
dragons and pelargoniums, will start to 
root when the temperature of the air and 
of the sand in which they are placed has 
a warmth of 55 or 60 degrees. Verbenas 
need cooler temperature, that of 50 or 
55 degrees, for both air and soil, while 
Wandering Jew will root vigorously in an 
ordinary room temperature of 65 or 70 
degrees. Coleus, the so-called “foliage” 
plants of various colors, need 60 to 65 
degrees; both German and English ivy 
55 to 60 degrees; and fuchsias 50 to 55 
degrees. Chrysanthemums will root at 
any temperature from 40 to 80 degrees 
but will develop most rapidly at 55 to 60. 

In a healthy little cutting from most 
plants which can be propagated in this 
way, a white callus will gradually form 
over the cut end after it has been placed 
in the sand. This is Mother Nature’s way 
of healing the wound, and in the case of a 
green or soft wood slip the callus-forming 
nearly always takes place just before 
the roots begin to grow. Some plants 
root very easily and quickly in a few days, 
while others take a month or two. Many 
know how readily the Wandering Jew 
roots in water, and in sand it sends out 
its hungry little feeders evenmorethriftily. 
Where experiments are being tried on 
slips, itisfound that ninety-nine percent of 


the Wandering Jew plants live. Pelargon- | 


iums, on the the other hand, take longer 
for starting; and very often only forty or 
fifty percent of the plants survive. 

If you are anxious to know whether 
or not the little plant is taking root, it 
can be gently lifted out of the sand and 
then carefully replaced after a large 
enough opening has been made for it in 
the sand with a pencil or stick. But 
ordinarily you can tell about soft wood 
cuttings by the appearance of the leaves; 
if a leaf has started to grow, you may be 
fairly sure the tiny roots are beginning to 
do their work. On a fuchsia, the terminal 
bud will let you know when the plant is 
rooting; if the bud has grown at all, it is 
a good sign. 
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before they come out 


N the soil of your garden, 

less than three inches be- 

low the surface, are the 
grubs and larvae of the rose 
bug, the aster beetle and 
other plant pests. Soon they 
will come out and thrive at 
the expense of your plants. 
Kill them now — while it is easy 
and economical. 
Saturate the soil with Dy-Sect — 
diluted 150 to 1, when you break 
ground. The larvae are easy to 
kill, your mid-summer spraying 
will be almost eliminated— and 
your plants will get off to a better 
start than ever before. 


We will gladly tell you how 
much Dy-Sect you will need to 
protect your plants economic- 
ally—and also where the near- 
est Dy-Sect dealer is located. 


A. C. HORN COMPANY 
1217 Horn Building 
Leng Island City, N. T. 


Spray your plants with Dy-Sect. It destroys the 
rose bug, aster beetle, _— and most plant pests 

















GARDEN 
THIS EASY WAY 
} Just walk and press the nozzle ofa 


py Ho 22 DAN NER 


AIR SPRAYER 


The moet fic poet efficient forayer o ever 
evi: or spi ns, 
flowers, fruit and ; ¥-- trees 
gra vines, For white- 
washing,spraying disinfecting liq- 
uids, etc. An easyway to sprinkle 
and wash flowers and s 
Tank holds four gallons. A 
few strokes of pump compresses 
air to discha contents Brass 
non-clog nozzle adjustable fine 
mist or coarse stream. No work-- 
* no muss -- no waste of liquids. 
Sold by leading hardware, seed 
and i ————- dealers every- 
where. If your dealerdoes not have 
it, write us and we will see that 
you are promptly supplied. 


D. B. SMITH & CO. 
130 Main Street, Utica, N. Y. 





GARDEN 


Ke “SHAW TRACTO, 


Now youcan get power Garden Tractor ha 
less cost. pariekt Lew Price on the SHAW 

Just the thing for Truc’ 

G pers, ‘arm: D 













~ DELCREO | 


DOC REMEDIES 


Recommended by the leading 
breeders and fanciers. 
Free Kennel Manual 
How to care for your dog. 

Dept. X, The Delson Chemical Co. 
42 Penn St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FRUIT and Shade Trees, 


Roses, Shrubs, Vines, ete. 
CHAMPION NURSERIES, Perry, Ohio. 
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Soon after the roots have begun to 
form, preferably before they get to be 
more than half an inch long, the new 
plant should be transferred to its perma- 
nent soil home where it can get the food 
it needs from the earth ifself. The plant 
should be shaded for a few days, and 
then it can be given the same sort of care 
that is given to older plants. 

Thru a number of experiments, in- 
eluding microscopic and chemical analy- 
ses, it has been found that plants high 
in nitrogen will not root easily. The toma- 
to is one on which this has been tried 
repeatedly. When the plant is receiving 
a lessened amount of moisture, however, 
or when the days are shorter so that some 
of the light and sunshine are cut off, the 
nitrogen is changed into carbohydrates 
for use as stored-up food. Then, it has 
been determined, the plant roots more 
readily, for it is this stored-up food which 
is used for forming roots on the slip be- 
fore the slip is able to take new food from 
the soil. 

“It is probable that this change takes 
place in a large number of plants,” Mr. 
Aust says. “Thus there are two seasons 
in which it is best to take green wooed cut- 
tings. Since midwinter is the time of least 
light and sunshine, it is then that plants 
form a good supply of carbohydrates; 
directly after midwinter, therefore, is 
the first suitable time for cuttings. From 
February on thru the early spring, mid- 
way between the flowering seasons, is 
found to be especiallyfav orableforchrys- 
anthemum slips. Then again in the fall 
after the dryness of summer is the second 
auspicious time for rooting most green 
wood slips, because lack of moisture is 
also found to cause plants to change 
nitrogen into carbohydrates for food 
gs, gt 

t was thru accident long ago in the 
time of the ancients that folks noticed 
how the tops of certain plants when 
broken off rooted to form new plants; 
how, on others, new plants formed when 
the roots were cut; how trees became 
grafted by rubbing against each other; 
and how plant clusters could be separated 
into individual plants. It is only by 
watching Mother Nature at her work 
and by imitating her that favorite flowers 
and fruit and foliage can be increased 
upon the earth. Many flower lovers like 
the “Aunt Marys” of vears ago have the 
knack of making plants multiply in their 
various ways. a here’s art and beauty 
in it. Others by careful, thoughtfulstudy 
of the matter are determining why 
Mother Nature works as she does, and 
how flower lovers may work with her to 
better advantage. That’s the science of 
it. And each one is an aid to the other. 


Nicotine will destroy green flies (all 
kind of aphids) or plant lice. Keep a 
close watch for them on garden vege- 
tables, spiraeas, roses 
fact, on any tender growth. You will 
generally find black ants around them. 
Use one teaspoonful of the concentrated 
nicotine to a gallon of water and apply 
with a force spray pump. A little soap or 
arsenate of lead will help it stick to the 
foliage. It is a contact spray and every 
aphid must be reached. Follow up later 
with other applications as needed. 





A small paint keg with a two inch hole 
cut in it makes an ideal blue-bird house. 
Be sure to place a perch under the en- 
trance. Hang from a wire. 
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GOULDS PUMPS 


AND WATER SYSTEMS 
Why Bend Your Back 
1800 Times 


to ° eae 360 gallons of water by 
hand when this pump will supply 

all the water you need day in and 

day out for a few cents a month? 


Every home and farm has its in- 
dividual water problem. You hore 
to solve yours some day. Don’t 
wait. Bring it to Goulds. Goulds 
engineering skill has been solving 
water problems for 76 years. 


Goulds water service will meet 
“Pyramid” water supply every individual requirement. A 
pomp for tiger Fs electric = q_ little simple advice may result in 

a ee tan giving you an adequate water supply. 


city 360 to 6840 gallons / 
per hour. Goulds pumps and water systems 
come in various types, sizes and 
capacities to meet every need of 
farm or suburban home. Through 
Goulds you can have running water 
for kitchen, bath, laundry, for stock, 
— buildings, garage and grounds. 
rite for booklet giving details and prices of 


ome line of pumps and water systems 
for every need. 





The Goulds Manufacturing Company 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
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Fe Write = get factory-to 
esi you prices on the est 
‘ quality furnace made— 
a pipe or pipeless style of in- 
4 stallation. Blue — tee. 
? .00 ‘ayments 
iq ickshipment. Money back 
: guarantee. Save 4 to 4. Bar- 
gis Rook Free—Write Today. 
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Py | Kalamazoo StoveCo. 
e 81 W. Rochester Ave. | A 
. Kalamazoo, Michigan as ou re 
It is easy to look young if your skin is as soft ana 
a e our beautiful as it should be. 
Remember soap and water will not thoroughly cleanse 
the skin. Nothing will entirely free the poors of dirt 
Fire lace except a good Cleansing Cream. 
LEBON Cleansing and MassageCream cleanses,stimu- 
e lates and feeds the tender skin of the face. 
Genuine Follow the use of the Cream with LEBON Face Pow- 
t der. It clings, and goes on smoothly. 
‘ AVOID zor ponte at look —' young - your face. If you 
~ . use LEBON Lotion regularly it will make the rough 
ny ne oy dry skin of your hands soft and velvety. 
ORIGINAL PRICES— 
Face Powder $1.00 Spode’ price of only 
)) for the three post- 
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Green's Trees 
Shrubs, Vines 


The Careful Planter’s | 
First Choice 


C.A.GREEN an‘ his Nursery 
Company has for nearly 50 
years enjoyed an cnviable rep- 
utation for fair dcaling.Green's 
stockgrowsbecauseitishardy, 
vigorous, full-rooted,Northern 
grown. Only the best varieties 
offered. Guaranteed true-to- 
name. Solddirect atmonysav- 
ing prices That’swhy thev are 
the careful planter’s choice. 


Green’s 1924 Specialties 


McIntosh Red Apple: beauti- 
ful early winter app!c of finest 
quality. Tender, crisp, juicy, 


richin flavor, Dwarfs orstand- 
ard. Should bein every garden, 


Dwarf Bartlett Pear: Big,\us- 
cious fruit with melting, but- 
tery favor.General'ybearsthe 
second year. Fits in any size 
garden. 


Caco Grapes: “The finest of 
them all,” say growers, of Ca- 
tawba-—Concord parentage 
with the good qualities of both. 
Bunch of good size and form. 
Vigorous grower, prolific 
bearer. Rich, red, sweet wine 
with abundant bloom. 


Get Green’s 1924 Catalog 


Contains the best cf every- 
thingforfruit garden and home 
beautiful; city lot or big es- 
tate. A valuable hand-book 
of interesting informationon 
growing things. Writetoday. 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO. 
735 GreenSt.,Rochester,N.Y. 












at P\ Send For 1924 Catalog 
ay Our new 1924 catalog tells how 60,000 of 
our trees have a certified, true-to-name 
Massachusetts Fruit Growers Associa- 
tion sealf astened throughalimb tostay 
there until the tree bears true-to-name 
fruit as guaranteed by us. 
Orders will be booked in order of their 
receipt as long as the stock lasts. Write 
for catalog and get your order in early. 
Packed by Experts 
Our 44 years of nursery experience has 
taught us the proper method of 
handling and packing young 
trees so they reach you in 
proper condition. 
Write today for your copy 
of the 1924 Fruit Book, 


Kelly Bros. Nurseries 
2040 Main St., Dansville, N. Y. 







Orci an 


in your back yard 


I have the finest fruit trees found anywhere. 
I grow them myself. Among them are va- 
rieties especially adapted to home owners who 
want to grow fruit in a limited space, such as 
> a back yard offers. 
y Here are two fine suggestions: May’s Yellow Glass Cherry 
—the sweet cherry that is h.rdy. ou ought to try 
one. Burwood m—a cross between Burbank and Ne- 
Q br «ska nati. e—large, dark, rich red, peel pit and very sweet. 
My catalog is full of qeee values and I will be glad to give 
specific suggestions. Just ask me what you want to know. 
Buy Direct from the Grower 
I grow all my own stock. My acreage in sturdy nursery stock is the 
largest inthe U.S. 1 take persona! pride in seeing that every plant 
shall be the best that select stuck and expert care --n produce. 


Write me today for my Catalog 





100 Pages. Full of photographs. 
Lots of helpful suggestions 
taken from my years of 
experience. Just send 
me a postal! I'll mail a 
copy by return mail. 
It's FREE, 


Earl E. May, Pres. 


May Seed & Nursery 
Company 
410 May Bidg. , Shenandoah, lowa z 
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What I Did With Annuals 


Continued from page 16 


and quite deserving too. The Miss 
Jekyll variety named for Miss Gertrude 
Jekyll, the unequaled designer in plant 
arrangement, is exquisite. Its flowers are 
a hazy blue-like mist that ofttimes hangs 
low on large bodies of water. This flower 
is sometimes called Love-in-a-mist. 

The space in the lower end of the gar- 
den was wholly devoted to a wild flower 
collection. Not roadside or field flowers, 
not wild like that, but a wild collection 
of annuals. It was great fun to distin- 
guish the flowers. 


Ice plant is a curious little plant with 
an unpronounceable proper name, Mesem- 
bryanthemum crystallinum. Still it isn’t 
so hard if you say chrysanthemum first 
and then try it. The flower, which is 
white or pale lavender, is so fine and 
tiny that it is scarcely noticeable but 
the foliage is very decorative. It at- 
tracted more comment from garden 
visitors than any other plant on account 
of its singularly fleshy leaves which are 
covered with little nodules that look like 
frozen drops of water. It is quite re- 
freshing to look at an ice plant on a hot 
day and it makes a pretty windowsill 
decoration when cut and placed in a 
saucer of water with a few pansies in- 
termingled. This does best in a shady 
or partly shady place. 


Hunnemannia is a pleasant variation 
in the poppy line. The seed of this was 
sown early in May and the first blossom 
appeared on July 30th. It is sometimes 
called giant yellow tulip poppy, and that 
is a complete description, I think. The 
leaves are very much like Eschscholtzia 
—not a sneeze plant as the name would 
indicate but the well-known California 
poppy. It bloomed till frost. 


I purposely saved the sweet peas till 
the last for I’m never quite sure of being 
able to stop talking about them. There 
were in all eighteen different varieties 
and I feel now that I havea good variation 
of colors in the following Spencer types: 
King White (white); Wedgewood (blue); 
Royal Scot (deep crimson); Daisy Bud 
(pink); Austin Frederick Improved (lav- 
ender); Hawlmark Pink; Commander 
Godsall (purple). 

Some of the peas were planted in 
circles of about two feet in diameter and 
at intervals of nine feet apart, each circle 
a solid color. Young maple saplings 
averaging five feet in height with twine 
wound around thru them made very 
good trellises and were hardly noticeable 
when the peas had made their growth. 
Others planted in straight rows for 
borders were trained on to the fences. 


Preparatory to planting the sweet 
peas, trenches were dug to a depth of 
eighteen inches and two feet in width. 
This allowed for the planting of two 
rows of peas. The top six inches of soil 
was laid aside to be replaced on top. 
In the bottom very old and well-rotted 
manure was mixed with the soil to a 
depth of about a foot. Orchard humus 
rich in decayed leaves was mixed with 
the top soil. The seeds were soaked in 
tepid water for twelve hours before plant- 
ing to hasten germination. A seed furrow 
little more than two inches deep was 
made and the seed sown thinly, using 
about one-half ounce for ten feet. These 
were later thinned so that the plants 
stood three inches apart, 
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cf New and 
Interesting Book 


Describing the many varieties of Hill’s 
Evergreens is now ready for distribu- 
tion. Through 84 pages, 23 in full 
color, and nearly 100 illustrations we 
acquaint you with the kinds best 
adapted to easy, healthy growch. 


HILL’S EVERGREENS 


insure the greatest satisfaction in Ever- 
greens. An experience of nearly70 years 
in evergreen culture, our ideal soil, 
and a desire to serve you well, com- 
\ bine to make your deal- 
\ ings with us a pleasure. 

\ Write for free catalog today 
D. HILL NURSERY CO. 

284 Cedar St., Dundee, IIL. 


E Speci 
Largest Growere ip y 
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BuyTREES and PLANTS 
With a GUARANTEE 


THAT really means something 


_ A guarantee on nursery stock is a new 
idea—a we tomake sure of what you 
buy. Woodlawn Nurseries are not afraid 
toguarantee what they sell. We grow our 
own strongly-rooted, vigorous-growing, 
heavy-bearing trees and plants and hon- 
estly GUARANTEE them. The guaran- 
tee is plainly printed on and is a part of 
every order blank. 

Our nursery has been celebrated for half a 
century for Fruit, Nut and Ornamental! Trees, 
Shrubs, Roses, Bushes, Perennial Plants of 
honest worth. 

We are introducers and have exclusive 
sale of the New Ohio Beauty Apple, a 
splendid Winter Apple, beautiful fh oP. 
pearance, of delicious flavor; a splendid 
one and heavy, regular bearer. Also 
the Dr. Worcester Peach. Beautiful, de- 
(icious, good shipper and keeper Extra 
hardy. A most valuable commercial 
variety. 

We sell to you direct—no commission *- 
to agents—you get the benefit in lower 
prices. Why take chances when you can 
get insured stock? Send for complete il- 
lustrated catalogue and growers guide 
telling how to obtain best results and 
best stock at best prices. Write today, 
itis FREE. 


WOODLAWN NURSERIES 
861 Garson Ave. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











EVERGREENS 


In Large Sizes 


A FEW of our large Evergreens 
planted about your home will 
make it checrful in winter. We 
guarantee every Evergreen to be a 
= of its variety. Allare 

ug with root balls and burlaped 
without extra charge. And our 
prices are the lowest—quality con- 
sidcred. You save agents’ commis- 
sions and get Trees of standard 
quality. Write today for our 72-page 
book,“‘Nurserymen — Orchardists.” 
It describes tae best ia ornament- 
als, Fruit Trees and Small Fruits. 
Free, of course. 

HARRISONS’ NURSERIES 
Box Bertin, Maryland 
**Largest Growers of Fruit Trees 
in the World’’ 


PEACH&APPLE 
TREES cer ‘our prices 


It will pay you. Direct to Planters in Large or Small 
Lots by Express, Freight or Parcel Post. FREE 68 Page 
Catalog. ear, Plum, Cherry Berries, Grapes, Nuts. 
Shade and Ornamental Trees, Vieea and Shrvbs. 


TENN. NURSERY CO., Box 30, CLEVELAND, TENN. 
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Tempting the March Appetite 


Continued from page 34 
dish with a meat or fish dinner. They are 
far superior to ordinary stewed tomatoes. 

Have you ever, perchance, wondered 
how te cook celeriac? It is good, and 
easily fixed in more than one way. 

Wash and pare the roots, cut into 
sizes convenient for cooking, and boil 
in salted water until tender. To cream it, 
combine equal quantities of the cooked 
vegetable and medium white sauce. An- 
other possibility is to cut the boiled roots 
into slices or cubes and reheat with but- 
ter, salt and pepper. The cold cooked 
celeriac is very good in salad; it tastes 
much like celery, tho the texture is en- 
tirely different. 

Canned corn, creamed or scalloped, 
is an old friend, but corn croquettes are 
not so commonly made. 

For a No. 2 can of corn there will be 
required two eggs, one cupful of cracker 
crumbs, one cupful of sweet milk, one 
tablespoonful of flour, two tablespoonfuls 
of sugar and half a teaspoonful of salt. 
Mix the ingredients well, drop by spoon- 
fuls into a skillet containing butter, or 
butter and other cooking fat mixed, and 
fry to a crispy brown on both sides. These 
are delicious. 

A pleasing variation of glazed sweet 
potatoes is Sweet Potatoes Georgette. 
Wash and boil half a dozen medium-sized 
potatoes until tender, remove the skins 
and cut into thick lengthwise slices. 
Season with salt and pepper and place in 
a shallow, greased pan. Sprinkle over 
these three-quarters of a cupful of brown 
sugar, the juice and grated rind of half 
a lemon and dots of butter. Bake about 
thirty minutes, when they should be 
beautifully browned. 


Routing Garden Pests 


HE best part about insect and disease 
pests that affect our garden and fruit 
crops is that practically all of them 
can be controlled. There are a few, of 
course, for which control measures are 
not yet worked out, but the more serious 
ones can be kept pretty well under con- 
trol with the aid of sprayer and spray 
dope, dusters and dust, or other measures. 

For a few plants only, or for the small- 
est garden, an atomizer type of sprayer 
is the thing. These come with tin, brass, 
or gldss containers for the spray dope, 
holding from a quart to a couple of gal- 
lons. They are quite efficient for a small 
amount of work in gardens, but not for 
trees or high shrubs. They cost from 
less than a half-dollar to five or six 
dollars. 

Bucket sprayers are convenient for the 
small garden or a few trees, and come in 
various styles. Fairly high pressure is 
obtainable from them. Four dollars and 
up is the price of this type. 

Knapsack sprayers are arranged to be 
strapped to the back so that the operator 
has one hand free to control the spray 
rod or nozzle while the other operates a 
pump handle placed in a convenient 
position. This again is a good type for 
the home garden, whether flowers, vege- 
tables, or small fruits. Cost ranges from 
fifteen to twenty-five dollars. 

Then there is what might be called a 
“compressed-air” sprayer. It consists of 
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Prices way down now—mine are lowest because ay plan of sell! By 
direct from nursery to you ELIMINATES ALL WASTE, ALL EXTRA TF 
Guess TEXPENSE. NO COMMISSIONS TO PAY, NO TRAVELING EXPINSE. 
ing the actual grower on a a large scale in my 400- iJ 
acre orott. This mes pri n larre vo'ume, small 
is fecene terest so HIGEI-OT cua te 
Re azv00e ~~ yh — 8 og 


Taraaares Mcaomo 


P Customers 
grown «- VERY 
auicr, aggest eres FLAVOL-- 
will be the pride of the 
neighborhood wherever 


grown—only asmall supply of these plants avail- 
able -- and these I WILL DISTRIBUTE AMONG MY 
CUSTOMERS FREE of charge on a_ special 
proposition. Write today for full re 
Try one of these w: ‘ul propositions. 


Rosebushes Given Away 
To advertise FERRIS QUALITY--to make NEw 
CuSTOMCRS «- new friends — to prove that I 
GIVE BIGGEST VALUEs for the money -- I will 

ive all my early customers RosEBUSHES 

EB, Write today and get my big special offer. 
































When Isay my prices are lowest I mean it. My cus- 
tomers are sure of it, and to convince you I list be- 
=! a few wf poe pe man —-y— contained in my 
great opportunity. 

Barberry (Jap.), 1 G = hi rieties 
Crimso: p Ranbir Rose, 10 Bpirea Van bg crris Resch 2 en Strawhe-ries” 4 
Houttel. 8 8 mee Anthony } a ay to 
J collcetion would cost three 

t I ask anywhere else, My speci: j ‘lackbetrles hole’ of “there ‘varioties 
advertis ing, get acquainted offer makes j ris, 
9 ent be bargain for $7.00. Other bar- 

gain landscape collections and pictures 


EVERGREENS 


Millions of them Poitiog for you fn = 
, ev 8 any var FRO 
Tile on ADENTALS. tow of which should be’ 
° tothe et ak varieties 
which eb should shel 


and p’ 
chilly ly biasts, 


— choles S Dest varictia s, 2) fo 
> 


the] oldtime garden favorite 
inowberry one year size ° 
ndian Currant, one year rize 
choice of seven susioties 


Assorted Phlox . + 

ow 
Gladioll B ulbs, assorted ‘varieties 
Asparagus 


ip t 
Your choice of any 6 of the above Bargains, $5 


BIG CATALOG FREE 


The best catalog I have ever published, in fact the best J 
have ever secen. Beoau.ifu.ly illustrated, sho owing Fruits, 
Survuss,.EVERGREENS IN ACTUAL COLORS, 
























SAVING FEED. All m 


y northern ae wit t ; i Cay Oo rue pn Eite. Write 
Ege so eta feccesioe nats cis ” EARL FERRIS NURSERY CO. 
pee 100 735 Bridee St. Hampton, Iowa 








APPLE-PLUM 
CHERRY 
PEACH-PEAR 


Save Room 
Quick Fruit 


Best for the 
Home Garden 





Dwarf fruit trees—something old in a new way—same kind of fruit— 
smaller growing trees—planted closer than the old way (ten or twelve feet 
apart)—need less room—makes them right for your own garden—never get 
too big—easier to care for—easier to pick the fruit—bear sooner than ordin- 
ary fruit trees—get some fruit quicker (from two to four years after plant- 
ing)—get our catalogue now—never too late to try a good thing—plant 
dwarf fruit trees this spring. 


THE VAN DUSEN NURSERIES 
C. C. McKAY, Mer., Box F 


GENEVA, N. Y. 


MALONEY 


Fruit Trees, Roses, Vines, Shrubs, 


selected from the choice st stock 
grown in our 400-acre nurseries, Di- 
rect to you at cost plus one profit only. 








Hardy, fresh dug, healthy—W rite for 
free c atalog. We prepay transpor- 
tation charges. 


MALONEY BROS. NURSERY CO. Inc- 
0 Main St., Dansville, N. Y. 










tells how to successfully grow 
an abundance of luscious 


ornia Fruit 


Beta and Alpha Grapes; Zumbra 
Sweet Black Cherries; Monitor,Red- 
wing and Underwood Plums; Lat- 
ham and Redpath Famous Red 
Raspberries. All hardy and prolific 
bearing in the Northwest, 

Brand Nursery Co. 

Box 17, 


Faribault, Minn. 


























Standard varieties. 
Novelties. Bargains. 
Shade, ornamental and fruit 
~. Shrubs, plants, flowers, seeds. 
Best quality—low prices. E very customer 
me MU, e satisfied. 71st year of business. 
4 Write! for Nursery and Seed Catalog. 
PETER BOHLENDER & SONS 
Spring Hill Nurseries 
“Box 70, Tippecanoe C ity (Miami Co. Ohio 
































































a tight galvanized iron or brass tank with 










: - . ng shrubs $4.55: »bri- 

a pump fitted into it so that when the | 20 CONCORD GRAPE VINES oye 31:00 ° Barberry, 3 sf gnambery: f Pootviens ¢ 2ep. 
F ITY rolden Be an Fleet, o 

sprayer is filled, air can be pumped into TED AP ae " red rose (75¢ value) FREE, if you order in March. 3 Heavy 
the k 8 ASSOR APPLE TREES = * $1.00 Boston Ferns and 15 gladiolus $1.00. 100 Dunlap Straw- 
1e tank. These are conve nie nt, very All postpaid — many other ba nsin Fruit, Shade and berries 85 cts. Premium for names of 3 gardening friends 


Shrubs & Vines, Catalog FREE, Write 
Fairbury, Nebr. 


and guarantee to please. Catalog 


We ray 
SEVERANCE’S NURSERY, Lancing, Mich. 


Ornamental! Trees, 
today. Fairbury Nurseries, Box L 








Continued on page 67 








HOME @ 
MADE 


pBROODER 





Costs Only $4.96, Complete 


In an hour you can make a better brooder than 
you can buy. No tools needed but saw and ham- 
mer. It will do the work of 4o0ld hens and do it 
better. The materials, including heater, cost $4.96. 

I want you to trymy Brooder and will send you 
plans for making it, together with a Putnam Br 
er Heater, for $4. 75: all postpaid. Try the Brooder 
out and if you don’ t say it’s the best Brooder you 
ever used, return the Heater in 30 days and get your 
money back. Your dealer will make you the same 
offer and guarantee. Ask him, but if he does not 
carry the Brooder Heater, send me $4.75 and I will 
mail you a Brooder Heater and plans promptly. 


Illustrated circular sent free on request, 


I. PUTNAM 
Route 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 


4s Post 
Paid 
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woe Th POU LTRY 
pours Raise Poultry for Profit 
eit We teach you how. Easily 


learned at home. We have 
successful students in all 
parts of the worid. 
Our guarantee me- 
ods make success 
certain—indorsed 
by leading Agricul- 
ony, for Free Book ‘‘How to 


> or 
NAT ONAL Pt POULTRY INSTITUTE 





The 








ashington, D. C. 


"13> Sette trey Belle City 9 





140 Egg Incubator 


Hot-Water, C Tank, 
Ww alls opper Tank, Double 


230 Egg 








You raise b h 

fellows in KOZY « 

and KOZY 

Cheaper than building. Easily 

set up. Dry, sunny interior. F ‘resh 

air without dra Insures utmost] | 

chick health and vigorous srowth, 

Ventilation features prevent dam 

ness, chill and ase, 6-in. long. 

ro hen broods, Highly endorsed. 
Tdeal for heated hovers, laying 
house, hog house, etc. FREE il- 
lustrated folder. Write TODAY. | 


Dealers write for proposition 
G. F. MANUFACTURING CO., Box F, , Exira, lowa 
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Poultry Tribune, Dpt. 36 Mount Morris, 111. 























Fine purebred chickens, 


68 BREEDS: ducks, geese, turkeys, fowls, 


Far pe a chicks. rtp low, America’s finest poultry. | 
catalog, 5¢. A. A. Ziemer, Austin, Minn, 
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Plantings for Poultry Pens 
Keep the Hens Cool 


When Old Sol sends out his rays on a 
hot summer day he is no respecter of 
persons. He does not stop to figure out 
whether or not he is going to make.it too 
hot for your chickens or mine; he expects 
us to figure on that. And figure we must 
if we anticipate any degree of success 
with poultry. 

Shade in the poultry yard is about as 
essential as feathers on a chicken. It 
keeps the flock cool in summer and warm 
in winter. It allows the birds to range on 
windy days and gives protection from 
sudden storms. 

Supplying shade in the poultry runs, 
if it is not already there in sufficient 
quantity, is not such a difficult problem as 
some might suppose. Often the space can 
be devoted to the growing of crops which 
in themselves have real value. For in- 
stance, sunflowers make an admirable 
protection for poultry. They are quick 
growing and not easily injured by the 
fowls. The large Russian sunflowers are 
perhaps the best adapted. If the young 
plants are properly thinned out when 
three to four inches high the remaining 
stalks will develop immense heads full 
of seed. These seeds are ideal feed for 
all ages but particularly during the molt- 
ing season. If the stalks are broken over 
the hens will harvest the seeds themselves, 
or they may be gathered before the birds 
molest them and stored for later use. 

Some poultry keepers have found that 
the Russian mulberry is just the thing for 
the poultry yards. It is a small, squatty 
tree, growing very close to the ground and 
produces berries in abundance from har- 
vest time until frost. The hens like this 
fruit and they find the trees a very com- 
forting protection. 

Of the small fruits, raspberries and 
blackberries are best since they are out 
of reach of the poultry. Gooseberries and 
currants produce their fruit too near the 
ground and, of course, strawberries are 
clear out of the question, for they make 
neither shade not fruit when planted in a 
poultry yard. If the yards are large 
enough a few fruit trees serve the pur- 
pose admirably. However, too much 
shade is as bad as not enough and care 
must be taken that the ground is not com- 
pletely covered. Plums rank at the top; 
they grow rapidly, furnish ample shade, 
and do not require as frequent cultiva- 
tion or spraying as most fruit trees. 
Peaches grow rapidly and produce dense 
foliage, but are subject to scale and in 
many sections, winter killing. Fowls find 
lots of pleasure in apple trees, eating the 
blossoms when they fall and the early 
windfalls later in the season. However, 
apples are widespreading trees and give 
too much shade in small yards. If the 
poultry yard fence can be run under part 
of a row of apple trees all the benefits 
can be obtained with none of the objec- 
tions otherwise laid up against them for 
poultry shade. Russet apples are among 
the best since the sound apples hang on 
the trees and yet there are plenty of wind- 
falls for the fowls’ benefit. 

If a small space only is available for the 
poultry run, it is well to divide it into two 

ns. In a small yard the ground soon 
seat contaminated and filthy. By 
making the division the birds can be kept 
in one lot while the other is being spaded 
or plowed up and some crop started. This 
supplies green feed for the birds as well 
as keeping the soil clean and fresh. 
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New Perfected 


X-R AY INCUBATORS. 


BROODERS 
NEW 
LOW 
PRICES! 


New X-Ray corrugated 
redwood and pressboard 
combination walls, with 
ceutral heating plant and 
automatic flame control 
are the greatest incubator 
improvements ever made. 
Automatic flame control 
and perfect insulation 
save oil and trouble. 

One filling of lamp all that is re- 

quired during the entire hatch. X-Ray 

Incubators have run successfully several days 
without any attention whatever, 

Compare X-Ray exclusive features with any 
old style machine and see why X-Ray Perfected 
Incubators hatch every fertile egg at less cost. 

Heat is deflected from double glass top which 
allows operator to see thermometer and entire 
hatching chamber without lifting the lid. 

Hundreds of poultry experts are using from 
one to twenty X-Rays. Buy the 400-egg size 
X-Ray Perfected Incubator which can be oper- 
ated for less expense than any 100-egg size old 
style hot water machine. Make money selling 
baby chicks to neighbors and others. 

Send quick for new reduced price list and 
New 1924 Free X-Ray book describing 21 exclu- 
sive features. We prepay all transportation 
charges. 

X-RAY INCUBATOR COMPANY 


342 Des Moines St. Des Moines, Iowa 
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7 BABY CHICKS 255: 
Re gee ponte 


ing strains. 67 breeds—165 utility, 34 rare such 

ngshans, Cochins, Houdane—all pu red. 

10 years experiences. Old customers take half my hatches. 

Prompt shipment. Priceslow. Also sell mature fowls and 
itching eggs. 1924 catalog full of poultry facts. 


MURRAY McMURRAY, Box 73, Webster City, lewa 


rnational Baby Chick Association 
aah aintgraats mal Baby Chick Association 


3 % y {140 eimai 


BIUB iim bat 
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‘ormation abou 
keep jy hy FD ard make , 4- 
Worth dollars to any ai 
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at Co., 6607 8 


Itry raiser. 
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u iller = A gene gw varieties. 

hatch t season of more than a 

aa ion 3 prices downto 10c up, low- 

est in our 21 years at gh —— — F 7% live 

delivery guaranteed ywhere i . 8. 
Write the old reliable f¢ for ¢ catalog. 


MILLER HATCHERIES, Box 541, Lancaster, Mo. 
4 WEBER'S mance chickens, duck, 


lence, and my 100 
ers’ Guide Free, 
























] Bred to Lay, from Healthy Parent- 
Healthy age. Get our new Baby Chick Book. 


Hatched It's free to you. 
HATCHERY 
Chicks pen iP Ut 


Independence, lowa 
14 VARIETIES 


PUREBRED CHICKS 
Hillcrest Hatchery, Box 











low prices. _Circular FREE. 
1M, Bellevue, lowa.- 
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Where a crop rotation system can be 
practiced the following crops work well 
in the latitude of Des Moines. If you live 
north or south of the 42nd meridian you 
will have to vary the time of planting 
by one day for each fifteen miles, planting 
later in the north and earlier in the south: 


Pen I Pen Il 
Apr. 15 to May 15..Peasand oats Poultry 
May 15to June 10. . Poultry Peas and barley 
June 10 to July 1...Rape Poultry 
July 1 to Aug. 1... . Poultry Rye & buckwheat 
Aug. 1 to Aug. 15. . Buckwheat Poultry 
Aug. 15 to Sept. 1.. Poultry Millet 
Sept. 1 to Oct. 1...Cloverand rye Poultry 
Oct. 1 to winter... . Poultry Rye 


Keep the Hens Laying 

Careful attention and feeding will keep 
the hens laying thru the midsummer. 
The chief causes for the slump in egg 
production at this season are a failure to 
supply a balanced egg ration, lack of 
succulent green food, and indifferent care. 
Proper feed, plus regularity in feeding, 
has more to do with consistent egg pro- 
duction thruout the summer months 
than anything else. 

What should be fed? You can do well 
on many of the commercial feeds to be 
procured from any poultry supply house 
or feed store. The complete ration, grain 
and laying mash, should be used because 
unless used in connection with each other 
one seldom secures’a real “balanced’’ 
ration. 

Where it is desired to “mix your own,’ 
one can follow any one of a number of 
formulas. One of the simplest to mix 
which we have run across is the laying 
ration used at the New Jersey experiment 


station. It is composed of the following | 


ingredients: 
Mash rain 
100 lbs. of wheat bran 100 lbs. cracked corn 


100 lbs. of wheat 
100 Ibs. of oats 


100 lbs. of cornmeal 
100 Ibs. of ground oats 


100 lbs. of meatscraps 
The famous Cornell laying ration is 
also good, but is a little more complicated. 
It is as follows: 
Grain 
3 parts wheat 


2 parts corn 
1 part oats 


60 Ibs. cornmeal 

60 lbs. middlings 

50 lbs. meatscraps 

30 Ibs. bran 

10 lbs. oilmeal 

10 Ibs. alfalfa meal 

1 Ib. salt 

These rations, or the ready-mixed 
rations which you buy, must be supple- 
mented with plenty of green fox od during 
the hot weather in order to keep up the 
supply of eggs at a season when hens 
generally are beginning to go into a moult. 
The green food must be succulent— 
tender and appetizing— and it can best 
be supplied in the form of sprouted oats, 
feeding when the sprouts are an inch or 
less in length. Fed at this time the oats 
have lost none of their feeding value and 
you have gained the succulent sprout. 

Feed regularly. This is more impor- 
tant than the abundance you provide. 
Irregularity at this season will very easily 
throw the hens ‘‘off feed” and send them 
into premature moulting. Allow no de- 
tail to escape you, and you will continue 
to secure eggs until well into the fall. 


If you want real permanency in your 
fence posts, set them in concrete. Dig 
your holes, insert the posts, have them 
true to line, then pour in the concrete 
mixture. Run it a trifle above ground 
level and slope off so it will shed water 
Another advantage is that your posts 
won’t sag or heave. Concrete prevents 


rotting off, as posts set in ground will do 
in & few seasons. 
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ditions throughout the entire hatching 


chicks are so much stronger than the chick: 
hatched in two other machines of diff 
makes.” 


er Stoves, etc. 


Queen Incubator Co. 
1136 N. 14th St. 
Lincoin 





With Cheap Incubators 


Remember, it’s not how many you hatch that counts; it’s how 


Chicks that hatch out weak and wobbly, and live but a few days, 
mean nothing to you except trouble and loss. They make one 
ice of the poultry business. Most of the chicks you lose in 

the first two wealls 


enough vitality or strength for a good start. 


Incubators 


Strong, Healthy Chicks that Live and Grow 


t is not luck that chicks hatched from Queen Incubators are stronger and 
healthier—it is because the Queen maintains accurate and uniform hatching con- 
period, producing almost always a perfect chick 

fully equipped with the strength and vitality for a good, quick start. 


We receive many letters like the following from Mrs. I, N. Gerard, Victor, Iowa: “The 
erent ~ 


Send your name for free catalog describing 
the full” line of Queen Incubators, Brooders, 


Nebraska 









die because they did not hatch out with 






Queen 


Are famous for big hatches of 
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214 Mii Million for 1924. Certi- Farrow pullet lays 275 eggs 
fied, vigorous, healthy ,ear- @% RROW S| .. in 1 year, another lays at 
ly layers. 95°; alive deliv- iy 3 mo. 8 days old. $1 

ery ship most anywhere FOR SUCCESS be given away. Write for 
postpaid. 9th season. Catalog. 

THOROBRED QUALITY CHIX—PRICES Peas A PensB PensA PensB Pens A Pens B 

25 50 50 100 100 

White or Brown Leghorns $3. 75 $4.75 $7.00 $ 9.00 $13.00 $17.00 
Barred Rocks, 8. C. Reds, Anconas 4.25 5.25 8.00 10.00 15.00 19.00 
Rose Comb Rec 4.50 5 >. 50 8.50 10.50 16.00 20.00 
White Rocks 4.75 B7 75 9.00 11.00 17.00 21.00 
Wh. Wyan., Buff Orp., Bl. Min. 5.00 6.00 9.50 11.50 18.00 22.00 


D. T. FARROW CHICKERIES, DEPT. X, PEORIA, ILLINOIS 





delive £ 
95% live delivery guaranteed. 





Varieties Prices on 50 100 500 
White and Breve Legneras. -$7.00 $13.00 $62.50 
at a Lehane 8.00 15.00 72.50 


9.00 


17.00 82.50 Assorted, Odds and Ends 


ONE. MILLION BABY CHIX FOR 1924 
Pure Bred Baby Chix from high class heavy laying strains, free range, healthy stock. 
Postpaid. 
ad and save time. Reference, Merchants & Illinois National Bank, Peoria, IIL 


Send for free Catalog. Order from this 


Varieties Priceson 50 100 500 

Wyandottes— White and Buff 
..... .. errr 9.50 18.00 87.50 
Brahmas—Langshans—Minorcas... 10.50 20.00 97.50 
ceeecceces 6.50 13.00 57.50 


THE F. & H. HATCHERY, Dept. C., The Old Farrow-Hirsh Co., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 





PROFITand 
PLEASU RE 





With a little space and reasonable care, Bowen's Pcdi- 
gree Ancona chicks will break allrecords, Picked especi- 
ally for the fancier who is looking for quality at a reasonable 
ou ane en s apt pe chicks Se picked for yo 
prolificy, luniformity ruggedness. t our FREE illus- 
trated catalogue. 


if you prefer quality chicks fe other breeds, REDS, 
ROCKS, LEGHORNS AND WY DOTTES, beautiful, 
heavy layers, prize-winners, see ae —yyoTd FREE 

catalogue. BOWEN’S SHADY BROOK 
Box 5 Union Star, Missouri. 





Pag thrive wonderfully on it 





For Cotte, Taare, Pheasants, Ducks. Produces 





WORLD’S CHAMPION LAYERS 


c!-! PRIZE 


andi 
merican Busi H 2s0— 


—— bred line. Large W White 
pater 


fre erted Ste ious Gutchs LL. STATE EGG 


high —_ Vaiuabi LAYING fonrest 
instructive CATALOG FREE, Renna 
DeVRIES’ GRANDVIEW POULTRY FARM.R.R.3 Zeeland, Mich. 


BUY ‘‘GOOD LUCK CHICKS”’ 
This season and reap profits. 40.000 
weekly 15 leading varieties. Send for 
valuable instructive catalogue and 
read what other satisfied customers 








say about our chicks before ordering 
% elsewhere. 100% live delivery. Price 
10c up. Bank Reference. Members of 
International, Ohio, Mid-West 
y Chick Associations. 
Chick Hatcheries 
Box 60 Napoleon, Ohio 


Poultry armartoen » Guide 


—tells all about chicken UBATO 

er oF profit. ino describes TDEA Lieu Hot 
ater and y= SAL. BROODE: 
—Coal and Oil 


Chi ks 
ea for Watching 3 


ral meow Chicks, 
“Ww. ME inten arom Box 40, Rockford, IIL. 


QUALITY Chicks ¢ Fog 


eee Se PURE BRED Srecoens. 15 varieties. Best 
yo te a a to live yg — _ 
Missouri Poultry Farms, Columbia, Mo. 


White Plymouth Rock “F=tei* 


direct. Nice husky birds. Bargains. Eggs in season. 
LR 512 lowa Ave., Councii Bluffs, towa 























ealthy, Mt: mater ulck growth. Only 
wholesome, high quality material. Prevents bowel 
trouble. Fed dry or wet. Always 

Different from other starting feeds. Satisfaction 


or money back. At your dealer's, or send to us. 
F, P, CASSEL’S SON Box 66, Lansdale, Pa. 
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“Reo” ‘Cluster LAM Shingtes, "V-Crimp, 

ted, Standin Soom. Painted or Galvanized Roof- 
—_ Sidings, al lboard, Paints, ete., direct to you 
at Rock-Bottom Factory ces. Save money—get 
better quality and lasting satisfaction, 


Edwards “Reo” Metal Shingles 


have great durability—many customers report 15 and 
20 years’ service.Guaranteed fire and lightning proof. 


Free Roofing Book 
Get our wonderfully 
low f 


















Low PRICED D GARAGES ’ p 

Lowest prices Ready- ede 
Fire-Proof Steel S Garages. Se 
any place. Send postal , 
arage Book, showing styles. 
THE EDWARDS MFG. CO. 
331-384 Pike $t. Cincinnati, 0. 
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delivery gu: 
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livery guaranteed. Postpaid. Cat 
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ahte varieties. Also EGGS and 
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rful mailed for only a nickel. 
Berry's Poultry Farm, Box ! 1''Ct Box ! |''Clari 


ALITY CHICKS: praristion, 


100% live deli 
4 Bank reference. Special 
foo and illustrated catalo, 
INDSTROM HATCHERY. Bor ser Clinton,Mo. 


7 Send for our big free catalog. 
LOW Our chicks are much better | 
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our low prices are causing a 
PRICES sensation. COLONIAL POULTRY 
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FARMS. BOX FG WINDSOR. Mo 
. GRIT, 2 SAL or WATER. Simple 
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into contents. Send 30c, cash o1 ps for 
stpaid. Mone: back if pot a satisfied. 


can t., Chicago 


LANS & Poultry Houses 


& All styles, 150 illustrations, secret of ging wie eggs, 
and copy of “The Full Reg Rasket. cents. 
@ INLAND "POULTRY JOURNAL, Dept. 101, Indianapolis, Ind. 









Fruit, Garden and Home 
Making the Most of the Yard 


Continued from page II 


as a working guide. It did not take long 
to record the distances about the place 
and to get the exact measurements about 
the house foundation lines and from point 
to point about the property. With tl.is 
data we drew up a pencil plan, making 
this to the scale of one inch equals eight 
feet. This gives us the exact relation and 
proportion of the house and lot and areas 
to all sides. We could then clearly see 
just what spaces we had to work with. 
The program that we followed from this 


} point on was largely a matter of using 


a little foresight and good judgment altho 
our decisions were not arrived at as quick- 
ly as I can tell you about them, you may 
be sure of that. 

“Those matters that had to do with 
the service and use of the place came up 
first. For instance, I had expected to 
build the garage near the house with a 
private driveway in from the street. This 
would have been of considerable con- 
venience, yet it would have taken quite a 
sizeable slice from our lawn space and 
its expense of construction and main- 
tenance would have been considerable. 
As the rear alleyway was paved and in 
good condition, we decided, after study, 
to make use of this and so we built the 
garage in the northwest corner of the lot, 
setting it back six feet from the alley line 
to allow ease in entering. This put the 
service part of our yard along the north 
side and made it all easily accessible by 
a walk that we had built from the kitchen 
door. Here, between the house and 
garage, easily reached by the walk and 
hidden from the street, was a favorable 
location for our clothesline posts. These 
matters were all pretty carefully worked 
out on our lot plan that I spoke of making, 
so that we knew juct what space each 
part was to occupy.” 

“Why, it sounds so simple when you 
explain it step by step. I wonder now 
why folks make such foolish mistakes as 
did Carefree when he built such an ex- 
pensive driveway and not only put it 
across the best part of his yard, but dis- 
regarded entirely the cellar coal hole 
which was on the opposite side of the 
house. How did you happen to hit upon 
this nice easy lawn slope instead of a sharp 
terrace in front? It looks fine, but I would 
never have thought of it.” 

“T can’t take entire credit for the 
grading, Bill, because Mrs. Wiseman had 
been ree ding some magazines on garden- 
ing and had seen some illustrations that 
seemed to fit our own place very closely. 
You have no idea how easily one can pick 
up practical help from the magazines and 
from gardening books. Our public library 
has some dandy ones and you will find 
them interesting reading and crammed 
with ideas. In the grading we left a long 
easy slope from the house to the sidewalk. 
This cut out the need for any abrupt 
front terrace which would be hard to keep 
neat and which se!dom grows grass of any 
satisfactory kind or luxuriance. You will 
remember that there was a little drain 
hole in one corner of the lot and the ex- 
cavated ground from the building just 
about filled this up. Fortunately the soil 
here is the virgin, untouched materia!, so 
that we did not have to bring in black 
top soil on which to make our lawn.” 

“Tt is all as clear as crystal, Wiseman. 
I believe that even I could get somewhere 
with my next place if 1 followed the gen- 
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aDNEWS.%: WEEDS 
| Death to Weeds! 


They are the garden’s 
greatest menace! They 
reduce crops, impoverish 
the soil, sow the seeds for 
more weeds! Weedsmust 
go and you can make 
them go quickly and 
easily with the help of 


Gilson 
Garden Tocls 


The Kil-Weed Kultivator, 
shown alongside is par- 
ticularly fine for heavy 
soils. Sharp, scientifical- 
ly shaped teeth cut weeds 
beneath surface. Comes 
in 3 sizes, either hand 
tool, or wheelhoe. 

T heGilsonDubl-Duti shown 
above is thegreatest double 
edged scuffle hoe ever in- 
vented. Makes every stroke count. 
In4 sizes, as either hand or wheel-hoe. 


Write today for booklet, helpful in your 
war on weeds. “Ask your dealer forGilson 
Garden Tools. Where unobtainable we 
supply direct. 


J. E. Gilson Co. 


802 Valley Street Port Washington, Wis 


15 WEE 
|5 
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You've heard 
your neighbor praise the 
Pathfinder, the wonderful 
weekly news and story magazine 
with over half a million subscribers. Un- 
biased dig st of national and worldaffairs. Chock 
full of just the we... you want, Fun, fashions, question 
books, health—entertainment and instruction for all. Exciting seria 
and short stories. Send 15c (coin or stamps) today for this big $1 paper 
13 weeks. Money back if not satisfied. Sample copies free. 
PATHFINDER, 584 Langdon Sta., WASHINGTON, D, C, 
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EISLER 
CANARIES 


New arrival our precious Nightingale Canaries, surpris- 
ingly wonderful and true reproductions of the best Night- 
ingale Tunes, deep long flutes, seizing sobbing, water. roll- 
ing, charming clucks. Regular value $15.00 choice $10.00 
Female Canaries sime bred sure breeders $4.00. Will be 
shipped any Distancelive arrival and satisfaction guaran- 
teed Remittance with order. 


IMPERIAL PET SHOP DIRECT IMPORTERS 
Dept. 101 50 West 30th St., NEW YORK CITY 














Do it 
early 
this 
year 


and ‘Say it with Bird Houses” Three weight 10 Ibs. 
for $5.00 and Parcel Post charges. 


““Birdville” 





Crescent Bird House Co. Toms River P.O. N. J 


Make a new high OFFIC 

Barred P. Rocks IAL Record 1267 eggs 
4 eggs per b rd per 3 year was the average of 5 
PatRiors at the tional Egg Laying Contest 
Missouri. Great 1°23 winnings at Chicago Coli 
s. Hatching Eggs 
Send for free catalog 





emphis and 
Breeding Stock, Chicks 





ees 2 the PATRIOT Strain. Note our 
la “4 
THE FERGUSON FARMS “Box 70 Dyersburg, Tenn. 





25cents. 6 varieties. tested 
My Radio Collection Flower seed, incl. Flowering 
Ageratum. 5 pkts. of Vegetable seeds. 1 free pkt. Watermel- 
on or Sugarmelon, The Sunsybrook Seeds, Box 379. Chicago, LL. 
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eral outline you have given. But you 
have not explained the planting work 
yet. Not even an earnest student like 
yourself could get enough information 
out of a book to get the results we all ad- 
mire here.” 


“The plantings and necessary labor 
were furnished by the Up-to-Date Nur- 
sery Company, who gave us every pos- 
sible assistance in the selection of varieties 
together with a multitude of suggestions 
as to arrangement. They will even plan 
the entire scheme for you if you wish, but 
we wanted this place to reflect our own 
ideas, so we had our plant requirements 
fairly well organized before seeing the 
nurseryman. Here is where our lot 
plan that I mentioned came in again for 
some good service. With the plan before 
us, we marked lightly in pencil the loca- 
tion of such plantings as we felt would 
best suit the yard. For instance, we saw 
plainly that the house foundation walls 
needed something to soften down their 
abruptness. A planting of shrubs here, 
making this heavier at the corners and 
in the angles, would relieve this bare ap- 
pearance and give the effect of uniting 
the building with the surrounding green 
lawn. So we noted this on our plan with 
something as to the height and width 
of the plantings that were wanted. Next, 
in thinking of the uses and pleasures that 
we expected to get from the yard, we 
realized that something must be done to 
make part of it comparatively private 
and somewhat protected from the street 
and surrounding: property. The front 
yard formed the setting of the building 
and we wanted this open to view, knowing 
that this part must always be more or less 
public in its uses. However, on the side 
and rear lawn we planned for the seclusion 
that one must have to make any intimate 
use of the grounds. To gain this privacy, 
we used a hedge together with borders of 
tall shrubbery, making a continuous wall 
of green, beautiful in itself and fully pro- 
tecting the private areas and yard from 
the curious gaze of outsiders. You will 
note, too, that this green wall is higher 
along the alley line as well as at several 
points along the side, for there were un- 
desirable features on other properties that 
we wished to screen out. Shrubbery 
clumps are planted to partially hide the 
garage as well as the clothes yard area. 
Our shade trees we located after some 
careful estimating as to just where we 
wanted shade and we placed the trees 
so that their shadows would fall where 
this protection could be made the most 
use of. The central area we left open in 
lawn, both for best appearance of the 
place, as well as to further the greatest 
use of the ground.” 

“But wait, Tom. You have some very 
beautiful plantings here. Were you just 
lucky in your selections?” 

“No, sir, the plantings are very de- 
liberately placed. After deciding what re- 
sults we wanted and locating positions 
on our plans where we felt the plantings 
should be made, we took this with a list 
of our personal preferences as to plants 
to our local nurserymen, the company 
that I told you about. We knew these 
people to be reliable and felt that what- 
ever they could grow successfully them- 
selves would do well here on our lot. They 
entered directly into the spirit of the 
work and went over our plan carefully, 
suggesting this plant here, that plant 
there, with careful consideration as to 
foliage and bloomin combinations. With 
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Now... All 3------in One Razor 


The three things men have wished 
for.....comfort, safety and speed..... 
are now combined in onerazor.....the 
new Valet AutoStrop Razor. The 
keen sharpness of the barber’s own 
straight razor, the self-stropping 
feature, plus perfect safety are 
all combined in the world’s 
fastest razor. Think what it 


means in comfort to have a velvet 
smooth shave, once over the face, 
in 78 seconds from lather to 
towel. Now you can have it. 


Valet AutoStrop Razors are 
sold everywhere. $1 to $25 
according to finish and 


number of blades. 
today. 


Get yours 


Valet Aut&Strop Razor 


Sharpens itself 


nches. It is easy and inexpensive to operate. 


E. T. MEREDITH, 
















RADIUM LUMINITES 


GUIDE you to the lighting fixtures. 
They glow in the dark. 


LUMINOSITY GUARANTEED 


If your electrician, hardware dealer 
or department store does not have 
them send us 25 cents eachfor as many 
ag you need. 

THE LUMINITE . CORPORATION 
24-30 Scott Street Newark, N. J. 


BECEE. 














The Beautiful Gladiolus 


Sen a dollar for 30 bulbs [will bloom this 
summer,} including pink, white, scarlet, 
yellow, crimson, rare purple, orange, etc., 
) with easy planting directions, postpaid. 

Send for free 20-page illustrated catalog of 
125 magnificent varieties. 





EoxB NewLebanon N. Y. 


SUPREME GLADIOLI 


Champions year after year at foremostexhibitions Winners 
of Grand Sweepstake: Total at 1923 International Show 
of American Gladiolus Society. New list 100 choicest va- 
rieties rea ly for you, Or send $1.50 for our Special Intro- 
duetory Collection of 25 bulbs worth $3.00. 


CLMWCCD TERRACE, Bennington, Vermont 


WANTED to hear from owner having farm or unim- 
proved land for sale. JOHN J, BLACK, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 











EASTMAN ROLL-FILM CAMERA GIVEN] 


BOYS AND GIRLS—HERE’S YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


This Camera is made by the Eastman Kodak Company. 
conditions. Instantaneous or time exposures. Has a universal, fixed lens. Requires no focusing nor esti- 
mating of distance which might lead to spoiled pictures on account of misjudging. Takes pictures 2 }4 x3 }4 


There are so many different subjects of which you want a good Picture, and we make it so easy, that 
ihere is really no excuse for your not having one of these Cameras for your own. 
Write us today for our Easy Plan to get a Camera. A post card willdo. Full and free information will be promptly sent you. 


12 Success Building, 














It takes excellent pictures under all kinds of 


DES MOINES, IOWA 








Choose your future 

home from the artistic 

selection found in this’! ook. Floor ;lans 

and photos of distinctive homes designed 

by a noted architect. Save architect fees! 

Blue prints furnished at small cost. This 

book may save you hundreds of dollars 

and give just the home you want. Simply 

send $1.00 bill or money order. Write 
today! 





T. H. MAENNER CO. 
| 519 Omaha Loan Bidg. Omaha, Neb. 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACIOR 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power 
Cultivctor for Gardeners, 
Suburbanites, Truckers, 
Florists, Fruit Growers, 
Nurserymen & Lawn work 


American Farm Machine (Co. 


2535 University Ave. 8.E. & 
Minneapolis Minn, 






























Sow Burpee’s Seeds 
and you will see 
How they Grow! 


Burpee’s Annual is 
our Catalog. It describes 
Burpee’s Seeds with color 
pictures of the best 
vegetables and flowers. 

If you are interested, 
Burpee’s Annual will 
be mailed to you free. 
Write for your Annual today. 






==— =—TEAR HERE<= =- = — 


"W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
Seed Growers Philadelphia 


Please send me a free copy of Burpee’s Annual. 
87-3 


Name 





R. D. or St 











P.O State 








Our 1924 Spring Catalog will 
be sent free upon request. 
It is bright and the most easily 
read Seed Catalog 
published, describ- 
ing new novelties 
and many attrac- 
tive offers of flow- 
ers and vegetables 
illustrated in 
color. Catalo 

free. Sen 

for —_ 
copy to- 
day. 




















Our new Garden 
Color harmony 
Chart (which cannot 
be supplicd by any 
other seedsmen) solves 
the problem of colorgroup- 
ing. The price of this chart 
with other helpful material $2, 
Fully described in our calalog. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS SEED CO., Inc, 
FLORAL PARK, N. Y. 















VEGETABLES! 


Start your plants 
EARLY. 


Place them in Bands 
and by having large 
plants, gain several 
weeks on the season. 
If you cannot get them 
from your seedsman, a 
package of 250 will be 
sent postpaid in the 






U.S.A. for: 
They 1% in. sq. $1-00 
never 2 in. sq. 1.25 
know 3 in. sq. 1.50 
they Pots or Bands with 
have folding bottoms: 
been 2 in. sq. $1.50 


moved! 3 in. sq. 3.50 
Our little book ‘‘Plants in Paper Bands’’ 25c. 


THE A. W. HARRIS MFG. CO. 
109 E. Pine St. Sleepy Eye, Minn. 


yee. Earliest Tomato 


Is Jung's Wayahed. Big red fruit 
ripe as early as July 4th. Nothing 
earlier to be had anywhere. As a 

ial offer willsend youa Pkt. of this 





spec 

Se omato and pkt. of Beet, Carrot, Cu- 
cumber, Lettuce, Onion. Radish, Parsnip, Superb Asters 
and Everlasting Flowers, all 10 pkts. for 10c. Due 
bill for 10c with each order. Money back ifnot satis- 
fled. Catalog of Seed Bargains FREE, Send Today. 
J. W. Jung Seed Co., $ta.E, Randolph, Wis. 
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their catalog before us we spent several 
evenings at home checking over their 
lists with our own plan requirements. 
Finally we accepted their estimate with 
hardly a change. This was early in the 
year and the plantings were placed just 
as soon as the soil and weather conditions 
were favorable in the spring so that we 
got an advantageous start. Since then 
we have given the yard all reasonable 
care, but outside of some corrective 
pruning work and a surface cultivation 
of the shrub beds to keep them free of 
weeds and grass there has not been a 
great deal to do. Whenever we need more 
experienced advice about the plants we 
telephone the nurserymen, who seem to 
take as much interest in the yard as we 
do ourselves. It has been a source of real 
pleasure right from the beginning and 
our delight is deepening as we become 
better acquainted with the habits and 
individual characteristics of the plants. 
So there is the story of our garden en- 
deavors; and while the results are far 
from perfect, we do feel that the care and 
thought that we were able to give in the 
planning have borne good fruit.” 

“Thanks, Wiseman, for your kindness. 
It’s the best argument I ever have heard 
against the hit-or-miss, haphazard plant- 
ing methods. It surely pays to plan out 
the results in advance. So-long for the 
present.”’ 

And later, as I dug away at some 
tenacious dandelions in my side lawn, 
I had ample opportunity to reflect on 
the practical value of all that I had heard. 


Planting the Home Garden 


Continued from page 30 

(you can let a watering pot of water 
stand in the sun), and protected by cover- 
ing at night. The frame should be venti- 
lated in the middle of sunny days by 
raising the sash at one side and propping 
it up with a stick. After the little 
seedlings start, cultivate around them 
with a fork to keep the earth light and 
friable. 

Before planting the various seeds, mark 
off the earth into sections four or five 
inches wide running across, by pressing 
a yardstick into the surface. In these sow 
the seeds broadcast, sift earth over, and 
firm with a board. Use wooden markers 
having the variety and date of planting 
marked on each with an indelible pencil. 

Manure may be spread and the garden 
proper plowed if the season is warm, the 
frost out of the ground, and the earth 
dried off. On no account do the plowing 
until these conditions are fulfilled. Has 
the garden been limed recently? The 
chances are that lime is needed. Rake 
in a pound to every twenty square feet 
of ground after it has been prepared for 
planting. If you feel doubtful as to the 
necessity of liming, try the litmus paper 
test; or if you remember that the beans, 
peas, and the like molded and rotted near 
the ground, you may feel quite sure that 
liming will help matters. Some authorities 
recommend adding coal ashes to heavy, 
solid soil—mainly on account of their 
mechanical action. They are undoubtedly 
an improvement to the dahlia bed. Early 
peas and spinach may be planted at any 
time after the ground is made ready. 

There is always plenty of general work 
to do in the spring, no matter how con- 
scientiously fall duties are performed. 
More or less undecayable debris ac- 
cumulates, which should be collected and 
burned. Pruning should be attended to, 
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GARDEN BOOK 


should be in every home that has a 
oan It is a veritable mine of in- 
ormation on the growing of Vege- 
tables and Flowers and articles by 
leading authorities are of absorbing 
interest as well as practical value. 

Its 224 pages contain hundreds of 
photo-engravings, some in natural 
color, showing the Dreer specialties 
in Seeds, Bulbs and Plants. 


We should like you to have a copy of the 
1924 Garden Book and will send it free, 
if you will mention this publication. 


HENRY A. DREER 
714-716 Chestnut Street,Philadelphia,Pa. 



























KEYSTONE. 
FRUIT TREES 


Outyield Ordinary Stock 


3 reasons why they are heaver-yielding, hardier and 
more disease-resistent than ordinary stock. 

(1). Grown from bearing trees—selected strains of 
best yield and strongest growth. 

(2). Raised by modern methods in finest nursery grow- 
ing country in the world—the Ohio River Valley. 
(3). Delivered in seientific fashion. Carefully dug and 
well packed to avoid injury from weather and hand- 
ling in transit. 

























Illustrations show the Great 
Morrow Peach, the largest and 
finest yellow freestone peach— 
an exclusive Keystone fruit; 
and Keystone Mammoth 
Grape, specimens often run- 
ning larger than a silver quar- 
ter. Complete line of Keystone 
better quality fruit trees, orna- 
mentals, shrubs and flowers 
described in big, free catolog. 
Send for it today. 


YSTONE STATE 
NURSERIES 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


K 








RIPE TOMATOES 


Earlier Than You 
Ever Had Before 


Hundreds of Home Garden- 
ers are more than doubling 
their profits by using my 
wonderful Plant Forcin 
devices. Don’t be satisfiec 
with a garden like the other 
fellow—beat him to it. No 
matter how backward the 
spring, it’s easy with 








| THE BALL SEED AND PLANT FORCER 


Send for FREE BOOK. It tells you how you can 
have a garden, with flowersin bloom and vegetables 
for your table,a month earlier than you ever had before. 


THE BALL MFG. CO., Dept. B, Glenside, Pa. 


nvenseanine LOMATO 


“QUEEN OF THE MARKET.” Big Money-Maker. solid 
excelient canner, To introduce to you 

\ our Northern wo e Seeds and Plants, 

we will mail you 1256 seeds of rn 


Condon's 
omato 
our Big 1 Grief REE 


ona Farm Guide, 








92 Book, tells » and 
teePrices lower than —— - 








STRAWBERRIES 
THE BEST MONEY CROP 

You can grow them. Get our 
Book of Berries and learn how. Lots 
of dependable STRAWBERRY in- 
formation. Just the kind you want 
$8 years in the business. No other 
book like it, it's free Write today. 


’ : co., 
95 E. Market St. * Salisbury, Md. 
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early spraying of fruit trees accomplished, 
and general “tidying up” be made a 
religious duty. If one has no compost heap 
don’t delay starting one. Select an in- 
conspicuous corner of the garden and 
get together all easily rotting debris in 
evidence as a start. Add to this, as time 
passes, all accumulations of this nature: 
the winter’s mulch of leaves and manure 


on the beds, vines of used-up crops, pea- 
pods, cornhusks, and the like. Try to 
prevent your handy man—the family 


aiso sometimes prove guilty—from adding fi 
raked up stones and tree branches which, be longer a fence lasts, the 

































































according to my experience, he seems less it costs per year. On this 

possessed to do, to the wrath of the com- perce tbe Rega a on | SECTION 

post-manager. By means of intelligent time, it affords utmost protection T-STEEL 

care of the heap, much valuable compost, to property and renders a never- | 

otherwise wasted, may be salvaged for failing, every-day, dependable serv- PO & 

the garden each year, to the great ad- ice—at little or no up-keep outlay. 

vantage of the crops. The heap may be Se Sr T-Sreel _ 

hidden from the house by a screen of sun- econ Wietes aint Sutin ‘eanden *\ 

flowers, hollyhocks, or cosmos; or a few straighter, better fences. Larger an- be 

nasturtium or cucumber vines allowed chor plates lock the post firmly into . tT ; 

to run over the conspicuous side. the ground. Frequent notches per- = 
At the beginning of the garden season mit every line wire to be attached. T_T 

try to arouse family enthusiasm in the At deal » Fy s+] 

outdoor work. A family can have lots of a Sey a f 

fun working together for such a common 

interest, and I am sure that such interest A o A bs % oF, 


can be stimulated or even started by the 
example and propaganda of the older 
-members who are already garden lovers. 
A love for gardening and “green growing 
things” adds untold pleasure to one’s 
whole life, and it is well worthwhile 
taking pains to arouse enthusiasm and 
induce capacity in this direction among 
the children. 

“Uncovering” is one of spring’salluring 
duties. The seasons so vary, however, as 
to make specific suggestions as to the 
proper time impossible. When the tiny 
sprouts of perennials and the green spears 
of the bulbs take matters into their own 
hands and seem determined to push up 
from the mulch, when the snowbanks 
dwindle and finally disappear, and when 
the air has the indescribable “feel” of 
spring, the beds may be carefully un- 
covered and the material raked off and 
added to the compost heap. Some gar- 
deners prefer to crumble the manure, 
washed clean by the winter’s rain and 
snow, and dig it into the beds. Don’t, 
however, be in a hurry to uncover the 
strawberry bed, as a late frost, or alter- 
nate thawing and freezing, will ruin a 
promising bed. 



















Better Than Ever For 1924 


HARDY ALFALFA. Farmers everywhere will turn their attention to al- 
falfa ownage year. We specialize in Dakota seed—Hardy Dakota Com- 
mon, kin Dakota Grimm and Dakota Cossack, all in sealed bags. We 
also offer Fancy Idaho seed, Grimm and Common, and Wisconsin grown Grimm. 


WISCONSIN CLOVER. Don’t sow European clover. Experiment stations report it win- 
ter killsin this —- Our clover is all American grown, mostly Wisconsin, some Minnesota, 
some Idaho. We handle no imported seed and all our seed tests high for purity and germination. 

WISCONSIN SEED CORN. We have a splendid big stock of corn this year, all fire dried, high testing 
and up to the usual standard for quality. All the best Wisconsin varieties—Golden Glow, Cold Resist- 
ant Golden Glow, Murdock Yellow Dent, Silver King, Wisconsin No. 25 and Wisconsin No. 8. 

CHOICE SEED OATS. White Cross (Wisconsin No. 19), State’s Pride (Wisconrin 
No. 7),Wisconsin Pedigree No. 1 and Wisconsin Pedigree No. 5. Also lowar and Swedish 
Select. Also seed barley, wheat, speltz, buckwheat, sudan, millet, soy beans, etc. 


OLDS’ 37th ANNUAL CATALOG 


OUR 1924 CATALOG, now ready, is a 96-page book with colored covers unusually 
attractive and complete. It fully describes, illustrates and tells the truth about 
Olds’ Field Seeds, Garden Seeds, and Flower Seeds including Bulbs, Plants, 
Shrubs, and Nursery Stock. It also lists Tools, Fertilizers, Insecticides, 
Poultry Supplies, etc. Write for a copy today. A postal will bring it. 





L. L.OLDS SEED COMPANY, Drawer 92, Madison, Wis. 






a "Ce S RTA? Th LTA) SESE 
TRANSPLANTERS| Q] mm 


be and 

oe FROST PROTECTORS 

HE senna nt ore oon] KCL AWDEFLY 
——e worm proof. Get early market prices 


¥ Buy the Original Murrell Transplanters, Gladioli, Roses 
| Price per doz. 25c Ornamental an 5 


Transplanting Shrubs 
Shrubs in leaf and even in bloom can 
be transplanted successfully if you are 














careful with them. Mud the roots thoroly Five doz. $1.00 postpaid in U. S.A. Shrubbery 
and wrap them with burlap, if they are Frost Protectors, 6 x 10, 50¢ per) bo——— Sepno 
7 ; oe . -59. pien t dapt > 
to be carried any distance. The ground IE oo ee nor Grow Stahelin's Utrawberries this reer 50 
should be prepared in advance. Taken Dealers Wanted. acre; the ew varietion, The BATON 
- : ° DELICIOUS, PREMIER, ‘ ones 
to the location, dig one hole at a time F. B. MURRELL COOPER and the CHAMPION woes and w 


4 | up 
large enough to comfortably admit the Como Station, __ St. Paul, Minn. | greatest ever-bearing strawberry; are al] OUT prices are 
robust, healthy, well-rooted plants, readily Very low for 


roots. Root pruning may be beneficial. adaptable to your soil, Thousands of our bigh quality 
. . j 5 ° Vv 

The shrub in place, fill the excavation berries. Socan YOU. STARITHIS YEARI plant varan- 

solutely 




















kalf full of dirt, tamping it down with a : : GR of the big fruiting variety peaithy and as 
spade handle or your foot, being careful Tn Lt Seite Geman — price, Dar $3 el ae 
not to break or injure the tiny rootlets. yg : ——s _ S wheteny 
Then use a full bucket of water, filling Bergenport Sulphur Works pg 4 Lae FREE 

the hole full. This settles the soil firmly T. & S. C. WHITE CO. perro Ancarnaie, €1¢- Catal E 
around the roots and is the biggest secret | 499 William Street New York BRIDGMAN NURSERY CO. Box 83 aridomen, aon 
of transplanting. When the water has ———EE——————— — 


thoroughly settled, finish filling in with fe Power Cultivator 


soil, packing it down as firmly as possi- Does work of 4 men or 1 horse— 




















i i heavy cultivating or light — fast 

ble. The top two inches should remain or slow. Easily operated and steered; * | A 
loose to prevent evaporation. For several simple, sturdy. Automatic lubrication, aiid 

; a dust-proof working parts and our own wees — 
evenings thereafter give plenty of water. Sub papinsitcedabeminn =y Cm 
If you have followed directions, shrubs Uses hand orlight horse tools. 558@)) MAES 
will not even wilt down, provided they M.B.M. Manufacturing Co. 45g mPa 
have not been too far advanced. 373 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis 4a 














































































# a Gateway 
To Beauty 


The yard gay with flowers; the vine- 
decked h, fence or arbor; the hon- 
ey-suckle hedge; the proud spruce; the 
“old apple tree’”—these are the things 
which make the humbiest home a joy 
to look upon. 4 

But when you piant, let It be varieties 
that flourish under severest tempera- 
tures. For 58 yearsthe House of Gurney 
has specialized in cultivating flowers, 
shrubs and trees of unexcelled vitality. 
And because we grow in such large 
quantities, you get the benefit of our 
Ow prices. 

Write today for FREE catalog describ- 
ing all Gurney’s hardy varieties in 
detail. 


a Gurney Seed & Nursery Co, 
», 80 Gurney Zquere —_ 
\ Yankton S$. D. 

. tt) 














Hardy Shrubs 
Trees - Flowers 
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OCRAKERIAC 
Adjustable Trellis 


helps you create ornate and pleasant sur- 
roundings in the yard—whether your prop- 
erty be modest or of the most imposing extent. 
You don't have to pay high-priced experts to 
beautify your home surroundings. 


CRAKERJAC MANIFOLD ADJUSTABLE TRELLIS 


serves you as a veranda trellis or a pleasing back- 
ground or support for flowers or vines; comes 

set up; easy to erect in a few moments. 

Furnished in four sizes that afford extensibility of from 
10 to 40 feet in length, Built for longest life from 
well-seasoned basswood—finished in green or white 
creosote stain for permanence. 

Order from your Dealer or direct from us, now— 
Spring is coming! 


FYANT-REED Mra @ 
| Danville 


Attractive Prices: Get 
our new trellis book- | 
em let quick and be ready 
tee. for Spring. 
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| Flowers in the Winter | 
| “Everlasting” from California 

| Shipped to your home and arrive as 
| 
} 
| 


fresh and pretty as picked in Cali- | 
fornia. Retain all their naturai colors. 











They are nature’s mystery and do 






not decay. Can be used for many 





| 

| 

] 

purposes where flowers are desired. 
Handsome Bouquet in box sent any- 
i 

| 

| 






where in the United States on re- 
ceipt of $1.25. 







GOLDEN STATE FLOWER CO., 
727 West EighthSt., Los Angeles, California 
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RELIABLE NURSERY 
PAINSVILLE, OHIO 












FREE: Send name and get 25 pedigreed strawberry 
plants free. Piedmont Sdoceery =, Piedunent Mo 




















Fruit, Garden and Home 


ALWAYS SPEAKS A GOOD WORD FOR US 

I am doing my best to get your magazine into the 
hands of as many flower growers as ible. I think 
it is fine and it certainly fills a long-felt need. It was 
just an accident that I became a subscriber to Fruit, 
Garden and Home. This is how it happened: My 
sister visited me in Angust and brought with her a 
copy of your magazine which came in the mail the 
morning she, was leaving. I had never seen the maga- 
zine before so I read it from cover to cover. As soon 
as my sister's visit was over my subscription was on 
its way to you. I find it a practical magazine and 


each number is bound to grow better and better. 


f 








I am enclosing some “before-and-after” pictures 
of our home which you requested in a recent issue. 
Four years ago last June we bought this place with 
not a vine, shrub or flower to be seen anywhere 
around it. The pictures show what a little labor and 
care will do in a short time. In the “‘before”’ picture 
I could just hear those trellises calling out for a vine 
to twine around them and soon I had clematis and 
Virginia creeper running riot over them, and. how 
much they add to the appearance of our home! 
Spirea Van Houtii was planted in front of the porch 
and is a beautiful sight in the spring with its sprays 
of white blossoms. The back yard picture “after” 
shows our progressive strawberry bed, fruit trees 
and chicken house. The perennial border along the 
cement driveway is certainly a source of enjoyment. 
From our dining-room window we can see flowers in 
bloom the whole season thru from the earliest tulips 
to the latest chrysanthemums. 














We are building a garage at the end of the drive- 
way, so that will call for more vines and shrubs. A 
rose garden has also been planned for next spring. 
I love the perennials and am using more of them 
every year as they require less care than the annuals. 
I am quite a dahlia fan and at our dahlia show this 
fall I entered for the first time in the amateur class 
and won a ribbon which pleased me very much. I 
shall always speak a good word for Fruit, Garden 
and Home.—Mrs. E. B. Wilson, Denver, Colo. 

(Editor's Note—While annuals are excellent for 
temporary purposes and make satisfactory showings, 
most of you will turn more and more to perennials, 
as Mrs. Willson has. We must have annuals, but 
they cannot become the backbone of the garden, if 
anything permanent is to be gained.] 


INSPIRED ME ONE HUNDRED PERCENT 

I want to congratulate myself that I have been a 
subscriber to Fruit, Garden and Home from its 
inception and beginning. I want to thank you for 
putting out such an excellent publication. I am a 
subscriber to your farm magazine and to dairy farm 
magazines, but as a matter of fact I get more in- 
formation to my needs and liking from Fruit, Garden 
and Home than from farm and dairy magazines com- 
bined. I am neither a farmer nor a dairyman, yet 
these industries interest me in a measure. 

I have a home in a beautiful little city of about 
four thousand. My lot has three acres, about one 
acre of which is consumed with yard, flowers, garden 
and small fruit, while the other two acres are given 
over to pasture of Bermuda grass and Burr clover 
This et ome a good range for my chickens, which 
are brown leghorns and white aie I have thirty- 
five pecan trees on the two acres, also a ravine with 
willows, oaks and pines, so that I have ample shade. 

I beat the town on gladiolus, hyacinths and am 
looking forwa to chrysanthemums. We have 
hundreds of various annuals, most of the names of 
which I do not remember. While I have always loved 
flowers I never give much time or attention to them 
as that is my wife’s job. However, since I have been 
a subscriber to Fruit, Garden and Home I have 
been more interested and another year we shall excel 
ourselves in this particular, and still not neglect 
other and necessary things that go to make home 
what it should be. Do you know that Fruit, Garden 
and Home has inspired me one hundred percent?— 
A. H. Strickiand, Union Springs, Ala. 
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Trial Size 


10c 


Feed your Plants 
New Life and Beauty 


Makes your cherished house plants grow 
like mavic! The remarkable and almost 
immediate efforts of SUPERIOR House 
Plant Food on your potted plants is little 
short of amazing. Makes them ‘‘perk up’”’ 
at Once. And how they do grow;—throw- 
ing off new shoots of luxuriant beauty and 
health, with a richer color. 

Just dissolve a level teaspoonful of this 
correctly balanced, scientific plant food in 
water and pour on plant at roots. Clean 
and odorless. 


Send 10c for Trial Package or a dollar 
bill for can of 600 treatments—enough 
for over a year. Results GUARAN« 
TEED or money back, 


THE ——- PRODUCTS CO. 


SUPERIOR 


Plant 
Food 








Buy Your Trellis By The Foot 


Kirfman’s Adjustable Trellis can be bought in severa) 
styles, in all widths and any length desired petated wes 
up 


taken d 
vine and all for winter covering. 
be made into a var- 


ownin the fall and rol 


or white. It can be 


It can also 


tree protectors, 
guards, arches, etc. 
our vines and climbers and at 
e same time add beauty to 
your home and its surroundings 


i 
an Fo es If dealer 
does not handle 
send to manufac. 
turer 


JOHN KIRFMAN MFG. CO. 
701 Corning Avenue 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


Stm-U-pLanl 


Mest wonderful, quick acting fertilizer for 
House Plants, Gardens, Shrubs, Trees and 
Lawns. Convenient, clean, odorless, stainless. 
Effective—easy to use—goes farthest. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Of seedmen or manufac- 
turers. Postpaid, generous package 75 cts. or 
$3.50 sufficient for use all summer. 
EARP-THOMAS CULTURES CORPORATION 
Long Island City, N.Y. 


























Shrubs, small fruits and perennials. 
A No. 1 stock for home and garden 
at reasonable prices. Grape vines % 


our specialty 66 varieties. Send 20c #7 


for 2 sample vines. Square dealing. - + 
Established 1875 
Write for F REE descriptive catalog. 
WEST HILL NURSERIES, Inc 
Fredonia, N. Y. 


More Help Wanted part time 


wanted. Take orders for guaranteed Trees, 
Shrubs, Roses, Vines, etc. FREE OUTFIT. 
Pleasant work. BIG CASH EARNINGS. Write 
PURTELL NURSERY COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
**Nurserymen for two Generations’’ 








Full and 
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Tru it 


of delicious quality for table or 
preserve shelf— 


“lowers 


to beautify and improve the home 
grounds— 

Get acquainted with Chase guar- 
anteed trees and plants by sending 
for our new 


Catalog 


illustrated throughout in natural 
colorsfrom actual specimens. Yours 
for the asking. 


Chase Brothers Company 


The Rochester Nurseries 
Service Dept. J ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Sizty-seventh Year 
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“THE HARRIS EVER-READY 
FROST PROTECTOR.” 


Made from a black, 


shiny, weather-proof 


paper which will last 
indefinitely. They 
come packed in 
packages of 25 
with stakes for 
locking the edges 
and anchoring the 
cone to the ground, 
Once assembled, 
they can be nested 
for storage, and used 
from year to year. 
Size 12 in. high, 
10 in, across base, 
If you cannot get them from your seedsman, a 
package of 25 will be sent postpaid in the 
U. 8S. A. for $1.50. Send 10c in stamps for 
sample. 


THE A. W. HARRIS MFG. CO. 
109 E. Pine St. Sleepy Eye, Minn. 


FLOWERS THAT 
NEVER DIE 


“j_ The Japanese (everlasting) 
“Straw Flower NEVER 
> FADES. i 


definite! 












a 
of the above seeds, 
mixed — for 
Will Grow 

Japan Seed House, Box 902 Norwalk, Conn. 















—None Better—54 years 
selling good seeds to satisfied 
customers. Prices below all 
others. Extra lot free in all 
aneg Be fill. free - 
logue has over oO 

vegetables and Geen, bed 
your and neighbors’ addresses. 
R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, Ul. 
100 DUNLAP, STRAWBERRY PLANTS 

’ 5 00, > nm 0; 

Ese Bresbeping 62.0. 100 Brogeastvest Js Petia 
KIGER’S NURSERY, 





Sawyer, Mich. 





logue, 


CLOVER 


Femaretnorey, Recpbvcery Plants. Reasonable. Cata- 
NURSERY, Three Oaks, Michigan 
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AN OLD-FASHIONED GARDEN 

A friend decided on an old-fashioned flower garden 
last fall and planned it during the winter. It impressed 
me so profoundly that I ed her consent to write 
about it. 

Along the south side of the house was a row of 
climbing nasturtiums with a clump of zinnias at one 
end and a clump of shasta daisies at the other end. 
Then there were two oval beds filled with tall cosmos 
in the centers and sweet alyssum for borders. Across 
the front of the house was a row of variegated 

eraniums and two more flower beds, one filled with 
ouble petunias and the other with verbenas. Along 
the north side of the house was a flower bed, two feet 
wide and as long as the house, filled with myriads of 
pansies. About seven feet from the pansy was a 
row of dahlias. At the back of the house was a stretch 
of wire fencing buried beneath overwhelming sweet 
as. In front of the woodshed was a row of tall 
ollyhocks and a long narrow bed filled with mari- 
odie, sweet williams, phlox, asters, larkspur, and 
pinks. Bordering the walk were four-o’clocks and 
ppies. “Just an old-fashioned garden,” she said, 
ut I called it “A thing of beauty and a joy forever.’ 
—Mrs. C. B., Bundy, Mont. 


MY DAHLIAS 

I see so many excellent little things in your maga- 
zine, and qyenety enjoy the page you call ‘Among 
Ourselves,” so I thought that perhaps a glimpse of 
my personal experience might be of interest and 
biing encouragement to some one of your readers. 

Five years ago I bought a small An mms d place in 
the suburbs, and having very little cash to put down, 
bought it on the pay-as-rent plan. My friends dis- 
couraged me in every way possible, and said that I 
would lose it in less than a year, but I conceived 
the idea of reducing the mortgage thru raising 
flowers, so started with eight varieties of dahlias, 








The first year was very discouraging, financially and 
otherwise, as my flower garden was a joke. The next 
year I planted twenty-five varieties—still a joke— 
but I sold a few bulbs and got a few people interested 
in my flowers. The third year I planted fifty varieties 
and announced a dahlia show, and had about thirty- 
five people come to see my flowers. The fourth year 
I put out 100 varieties, and had many visitors, and 
sold all the bulbs that I could spare. This year I 
have had people from far and near visit my garden, 
and have produced some wonderful dahlias. I am 
sending you two snapshots, one of a section of my 
garden and one of a bouquet of a few of my choice 
ones that I took just before Jack Frost finished them. 

I run my Dahl-Fan Garden on a measley city lot, 

And on this meager owning, I make a beauty spot. 

From the brightest crimson to as white as snow, 

And intervening colors, are the kind I like to grow. 

When planting time is over, and plants are looking 


fine, 

Then all the world is sunshine, on this ffty feet of 
mine. 

The sunshine ne’er looks grander, and rain looks 
just as good, 

And I wouldn’t change the weather, even if I 
could. 

But when the color’s peeping thru the bud so grand, 

And I get out in the garden to cultivate the land, 

I get up in the morning, the sun's just peeping thru, 

And the full-blown blossoms are all jeweled with 
the dew, 

*Tis then that realization of achievement is more 


ear 
Than all the paltry profit that I make in many a 


year. 
I grow for real pleasure, and sell just what I can. 
Just making life worth living, not money, is my 


plan. 
When selling to another, I give more than I get, 
For giving joy to others is man’s one surest bet. 
Since satisfaction, as the nights are wing cold, 
Is sweeter than the miser’s wealth of hoarded gold. 
In the coldest days of winter, with snow, ice, or 
rain, 
Get this little moral in the recess of your brain: 
Giving pleasure brings contentment to the weary 
heart of man, 
And the sun is always shining on the garden of 


Dahl-Fan. 
—T. H. Hurst. 


PUSSY WILLOWS 

The pussy wiliows that bring to you the first news 
of spring wiil repeat their message again next year 
if given a chance. The shoots readily take root in 
water, and if left in the vase or jar until all danger of 
frost is past, they will have attained a vigorous root 
development. Set into the ground then, they will 
at once put forth new shoots, and next spring will 
be all ready with “pussies” for the children.— 
Deette Rolfe, Champaign, IIl. 


AN ADVENTURE IN LANDSCAPING 
When we moved into our present home in Decem- 
ber, 1913, the house, situated on a beautiful knoll, 
was a typical deserted farmhouse surrounded by 
about twenty acres of land. In course of time we had 











HENDERSON'S famous 
TESTED 


SEEDS 


new catalogue 
now ready 


1924 edition “‘Everything for the 
Garden,” 176 pages with over 1,000 
illustrations, many in color, showing 
actual results from Henderson’s tested 
seeds. Describes hundreds of different 
varieties of vegetables and flowers you 
can grow from Henderson's seeds. 
Includes many helpful cultural hints. 
Every gardner needs this valuable 
book. 


Remarkable offer 
SEEDS FREE 

Send us 10c today to cover cost of 
mailing our new catalogue ““Every- 
thing for the Garden” and get free 
our special collection of six packets 
of Henderson’s tested seeds— 
Ponderosa Tomato, Big Boston 
Lettuce, White Tipped Scarlet 
Radish, Henderson's Invincible 
Asters, Henderson’s Brilliant 
Mixture Poppies, Giant Waved 
Spencer Sweet Peas. This col- 
lection is enclosed in a coupon 
envelope which, when emptied 
and returned, will be accepted 
as a 25c cash payment on an 
order of a dollar or more. 


Peter 
Henderson & Co. 


35-37 Cortlandt Street 
New York City 
















































Half a ceutury of striving to supply 
choicest plant products has found this 
nursery recognition as headquarters C 
for Quality Plants of 
Strawberries, Raspberries, 
Blackberries, Grapes, 
Currents, Etc. 
Today our ay ~ Production of these 
specialties is circumscribed entirely 
by our high quality standard. We 
could sell hundreds of thousands more, 
were we willing to lower that quality. 
We also specialize in 
Roses, Especially Climbers, 
Hardy ‘Mums, Iris, Phiox, 
edge Plants, Etc. 
Write TODAY, for Lovett’s Cata- 
log No. 110. You'll find it a reliable 
source of information about Fruits 
and Flowers for the home garden, 5 
A postcard will do. - 4 \ 
LOVETT’S NURSERY 3 

Little Silver, N. J. 


4 pl BookFREE 
Pa A real help in planning 

i Oyen or farm crops. 
aluable hints and des- 

criptions of Nor. Grown 
**Farmer Brand”’ 
Clovers, Alfalfa, Seed 
Corn, Garden or Flower 
Seeds—right from the grow- 
ers. Quality highest, prices 
lowest for over 30 yeers. 


FARMER SEED & NURSERY CO. 
329 First Ave., Faribault, Minn. 







































370 Waterloo, lowa 


100 GLADIOLUS BULBS Good Assortment 








$1.00, Beyond 4th Zone add 10c. 1000 Bulblets added for 50c extra. 
Catalog free. GEO. 8, WOODRUFF, Independence, Ia. 


















VAKIMAY 
ROSE 


Collection 


Be first to grow these 
wonderful western Roses in your 
own neighborhood. Propagated in 
the rich new soil of the Yakima 
Indian Reservation. 


Standard Roses 


that will bloom the first year | 


1 General Jacqueminot, brilliant red, $0.75 
1 Prince Camille de Rohan, 








dark velvety red, . . . « « « 75 

=" 1 K.A. Victoria, pure white, . . . 85 
= 3 3 1 Paul Neyron, deep pink,. . . « 75 
Ss > C.F. Meyer, ple, . 2 ww cc 75 
3 aS 1 LaFrance, silvery pink, . . . . 85 
my 3 , 1 Ophelia,salmon,. . ..... 1.00 
252 1 Ulrich Brunner;cherry red, . . 85 
Regular Price, . . . $6.55 


SPECIAL PRICE peiiveres vo yourdoor) 


rH large, well-rooted stocks, 2-year — 
field grown. Will bloom the Ist year 


FRUIT AND SHADE TREES 
SHRUBS - VINES - ROSES 





















Hardy Everblooming 
ROSES Postpaid 
For Unly 
O d n All er 
Rebtahood—-Richest of all Red Roses. 
Sunburst—Deep Golden Orange. 
Mme Butterfiy-Pink. Shaded Apricot. 
Bargain Collections 












\. 





Roses add so much to a 
home — elegance, beauty, 
love, contentment, ak 
ness. Vestal roses are su- 
porier in form, vitality and 
joviiness. Keses our spe- 

for 60 years, 


Send for 
Free Guide! 
Our 


fandreds of car = 
other plants, fruits and berries, More than a catalog—a 
valuable reference book. It’s free! 
JOS. W. VESTAL & SON, 
Box 856, - - - Little Rock, Ark. 
& 


Japanese Rose Bushes 
Five for 10c 


The Wonder of the World 
Rose es with roses on them in 8 
weeks from the time the seed was 
planted. 1t may not seem possible but 
we Guarantee it to doso. They will 
BLOOM EVERY TEN WEEKS 
Winter or Summer and when 3 — 
old Will have 5 or 6 hundred roses on 
each bash. Will grow in the house 
in the Winter as well as in the 

round in summer. Roses All The 
Gear Around, Pige. of Seed with 
our guaranvee only 10c, 


Japan Seed Co., Box 723 Norwalk, Conn. 


FLOWER Buy trom the Grower 


50 varieties of Best Perennial and Annual Flower Seeds 10c 
10 Large Flowered Exhibition Gladioli Bulbs, all colors25c 
3 cholce Dahlias, al] different colors, each labeled 25c 
4 Gasten, mammoth flowered Cannas, all different, 25c 

ery Cho 
































SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


ice Iris, all different colors, each labeled 50c 
10 large eld grown, Hardy Pi on ee erent,labeled, $1 


ROSE SIDE GARDENS, WARWICK, PA. 
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the house painted white, added screened porches, case- 
ment windows, wired the house and out-buildings, be- 
sides many other minor improvements. 

We then turned our attention to the grounds, 
which have wonderful possibilities. We fenced in a 
square surrounding the house. I had already built 
a rustic arbor, making it our front entrance, and 
have it wired. I dug the holes for the posts and built 
up this arbor as far as I couid go, then had my brother 
finish the rest. I built and put up trellises on the 
porches, a trellis entrance to the orchard and a trellis 
awning to our west casement window. All these are 
now covered with grape, ivy, woodbine and clematis. 














My next ambition was to landscape the grounds. [| 
, aded up the sod, making a border varying from 

ree to ten feet in width. In this border, which 
stvee surrounds the square, I have a variety of 
perennials. With the exception of a few foundation 
shrubs, the vines and the flowers were all given me 
by interested friends. The garden has automatically 
divided itself into parlor, sitting room, and kitchen, 
eager arches making the necessary dividing 
ines 

I have six rustic birdhouses made out of hollow 
stumps, and three bird baths. One bath is the bottom 
of a sack of cement which had been left out in the 
rain. The second is a garbage can cover, while the 
pole supporting it I inserted into the center of an 
old tree stump, which had never been removed, and 
which at last I have found useful. The third bath is 
an old watering trough. These are all painted green. 
I made a mail box out of a hollow stump, nailed on a 
bottom, hinged on a cover and hung it up. 

With the aid of a couple of more stumps, which I 
buried a few inches in the ground, three feet apart, I 
made a seat with a large oak tree for a support. 
Uncle Wiaggily’ s adventures in his hollow-stum 
bungalow can’t av surpass my pleasing ad- 
ventures with hollow stumps in my garden. 

Everything was made out of apparently useless 
things costing nothing but the labor, a few nails, and 
a daub of paint.—Mrs. C. Lawson, Anoka, Minn 

[Editor’s Note—A step at a time, little by little, 
is real homemaking progress made. Mrs. Lawson is 
to be congratulated on the background she and her 
husband are making. It is the road to happiness.| 





HELPED US IMPROVE 
I feel that I should like to congratulate you upon 


your very interesting magazine. We hook forward 
to its arrival every month. Enclosed are some pic- 
tures of etadear besan, seat and trellis which my 
husband built this year. Your fine magazine was 
his incentive.—Daisy 8. Mittelstaedt. 
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HARDY fence nN IAL ERAS S 











Japanese Windflowers 
Loveliest of fall-blooming perennials 
Giant Anemones or Windfiowers from Japan, 
hardy and easy to grow, increasing in size and 
loveliness from year to year. Grow 3 feet tall; 
attractive foliage all summer; bloom from 
August to mid-November when their masses of 
beautiful flowers are most welcome, Splendid 
for perennial borders. 
Sturdy Plants of famous Wayside Gardens 
quality in three fine selected varieties: 

Alba. Single, silvery white, with bright 

yellow stamens in center. 
Queen Charlotte. Large semi-double flow- 


ers, ‘‘La France’’ pink. 
Whirlwind. Big double snowy white. 
° Your choice, $2.50 
Special { 12 plants, for Postpaid 


Order now to avoid delay later on. Plants will be shipped 
a8 S001 as weather permits. WiM bloom profusely this fall. 


Send for complete Book of Perennial! Flow- 
FREE ers, full of interesting suggestions for old- 
fashioned hardy gardens. 
WAYSIDE GARDENS COMPANY, Mentor, O. 
Largest growers of perennial flowers in America 








Livingston's Su $ ‘Superb Spe Spencer Sweet Peas 


25 cents, 
Livingston’s Exhibition 
Aster Collection, $0c 





A 





—including seven different t mixture 
3 aes + 
Livingston quality, 50c te 
2 5O¢ Handwomely illustrated 1924 
free on request. 
vues urvenostese SEED CO. 
184 East Chestnut St. Columbus, Ohio 


THE NEW WONDERFUL 


COLOSSAL CANNA 


An Enormous Flower of Brilliant Red — five 
other choicest Sorts. All 
growing plants. 


Postpaid 
anywhere C 
intheU.S. 


1 Colossal—Green leaf, 
scarlet flower. se 


i King Hum 
—— scarlet flower. 

iifornia—Green leaf, bright 
F flower. 
1 President—Green leaf,crimson 
= Sheendoah—Br 

a lea 
beiett pink flower. ise ‘. 
1 Richard Wallace—Green leaf, 
canary yellow — — 
in fiower and 


Splen contra 

Polen e the —~ & collection for 

84 cts. or two collections for $1.50 
id, order today 


IOWASEEDCO., Devt. fi, Des Moines, Iowa 


GLADIOLI 


Write for Price List and Special Febru- 
ary Offer 


EDWIN S. COLLINSON 
412 W. HERMIT ST. 
ROXBOROUGH PHILA. 


OUR-GET-AQUAINTED-OFFER 


Ye Olde Fashioned Garden Plants. 2 each of nine 
varieties Hardy Perennials such as Hardy Carnations, 
Chrvsanthemums etc. Beautiful Shades and Blendin ng 
— 18 Ferenniai Clumps 3cnt d for $2. 

d also price list. We have a SPECIAL GLADIOLUS 
OFFER which we willsend on request. 


Clinton Nurseries, Warren W. Richards, Mgr. Clinton, Conn. 


Rare Alpine Worldwide Seeds 
from verylarge choice collection in Britain. Lists free. 
Sam kets containing 12 kinds, $1.00; 30 kinds, $2.00. 
REV, J. F. ANDERSON, GLENN HALL LEICESTER, ENGLAND 


SWEET PEAS sritape emir tea 


CHARLES ELLIOTT, Lo 




















PENN. 
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is your yara 
Beaty garden 


I have dozens of varieties described in detail 
in my new 1924 Free Catalog. Prices are very low 
ause I sell direct to you and can save youmoney 
over what you would pay stores or agents. Plant 
some of these—the “Queen of all Flowers.” 
Here are afew of the most popular: 


American + Sweet, t and large. Deep brill- 
iant red. Price: each; 3 for $2.25. 








Persian Yellow: hardy. Semi-double. 
Golden yellow My eeds no cover in win- 
on Price: 80c _ 8 for $2.10. 


FREE BOOKS: on * Teens and Seeds That’ 

Grow ai sives full_instruc- 
fee ZE Wiis es year Sins tolae” 
Carl Sonderegger, Pres 






In business since 1886 
321 Court St. . o e e 


A WOMAN FLORIST 
Hardy Roses 2 5° 


ALL WILL OBL OOM THIS iS SUMMER 
Sent to ane heey -¥ postpaid; | 
guaranteed to you in good growing condition. 
GEM ROSE COLLECTION ( 


velvety crimson 
Edel—white 
Radiance—rosy carmine 
SPECIAL BARGAINS 
3 Carnations, the “Divine 
Flower,”’ all colors, 25¢ 
3 Choice Ferns - - 25c¢ 
3 Chrysanthemums 25c¢ 
4 Beautiful Coleus 250 , 
3 Flowering Cannas, 250 
2 Choice Dablias - - <- 
2 Choice Hardy Iris <-" - 
8 Lovely Gladioli - - 
6 Superb Pansy Plants - - - =< 25c 
10 Pkts. Flower — ae 25¢ 
Any 5 Collections for En- 
tire 11 Cefections for i 
customer, alwaysore. Cai 


MISS ELLA V. BAINES, Dept. 233, 


Beatrice, Nebr. 

















, 0. 








ozriee ROSES 


oneanywhere. Plant any time. Old favorites 
and new and rare sorts, the f 
world’s productions 
Roses’’ kno 


oe ea the 


*Dingee 
natu .. It’s more 
than a catalog — it’s the lifetime ex- 
perience of the OLDEST AND LEADING 
ERS IN cA. A ay 
ion ps wer — _ the ome ee its 
Roses an: er plants, bulbs 

and seods and tells how to grow them. Edition limited 

ESTABLISHED 1850. 70 GREENHOUSES. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO. , BOX 390, WEST GROVE, PA. 
—=S 5 






















This collection includes the wonder- 
ful Climbing American Beauty, 
fragrant, continuous bloomer; Golden 
Ophelia, golden yellow; Etoile de 
— large, crimson-velvet; Colum- 
~yh, ime. Butterfly, blended 
Peace, continuous 
blooming, creamy ia The six plants, all 
own roots, selected for vigor and blooming 
qualities, postage ge paid for 50c. oe Send orders to 
OHIO ROSE GARDENS, Dept. 106 Springfield, Ohio 





*T wo Best Climbing Roses Only 50c 


a Send 50Oc. for these beautiful Pink 
acc dl Dorothy Perkins and Crimson Perkins 
11) f +4 


strong field -grown Climbing Rose 
iH} | Bushes, and instructions to build this 
Tae Iti Beautiful Rose Arch 
it free with every order. Also illustrated 

catalogue and new booklet, “‘Plan- 
ning ong Planting the Home 


Templia -C Crockett Reatior ¢ Co. 















5716 Detroit Ave., Clev 


The Glen Road Gardens. 
A NEW List of New Varieties. 
Box 334, Wellesley Farms, Mass, 
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Routing Garden Pests 


Continued from page 57 
portable, and do excellent work. They 
hold from three to five gallons and cost 
from about five to fifteen dollars. 

Barrel pumps are the best where a con- 
siderable amount of spraying is to be 
done. In a good-sized garden, where there 
are some trees, a considerable amount of 
shrubbery, and flowers and vegetables 
are grown as well as fruit, the wheelbar- 
row sprayer will fill a real need. This is 
actually a modified barrel sprayer. A 
good type of barrel or wheelbarrow 
sprayer will enable you to cover a lot 
of territory in an evening. Complete 
with barrel or tank, the cost of such out- 
fits ranges from around sixteen dollars 
up to several times as much. 

Dusters come in various sizes for the 
garden, from the small hand equipment 
costing a dollar and a half to two dollars, 
to knapsack types at twenty dollars or 
more. 

Last month Professor Findlay told how 
to prepare insecticides and fungicides. 
Refer to the table on page 58 of the 
February number for the mixtures recom- 
mended herewith for use against specific 
plant pests. 

Potatoes and Related Crops 

Early blight, late blight, potato bugs, potato flea 
beetle, all may be kept under control by periodical 
sprays of lead arsenate and bordeaux mixture. 

commence when the vines are half a foot high, and 
repeat at ten-day or two-week interv: 

Tomatoes 

Tomato blossom end rot is controlled by bordeaux 
applied at the first appearance of the disease. The 
tomato fruit worm, which eats into fruit and leaves, 
may be checked by bordeaux and lead arsenate com- 
bined. Bacterial rot and blight must be controlled 
by rotation of crops, for it cannot be controlled by 
spraying. 

Lettuce 

Downy mildew is controlled by bordeaux. Drop 

or wilt can be controlled only by rotation. 
Asparagus 

Rust of asparagus shows up as rusty spots on the 
stems and leaves. Apply bordeaux every ten days. 
(or beetles and larvae on tips can be controlled 

applications of lead arsenate to trap crops planted 
_ the producing patch. 

Beans and Peas 

Anthracnose causes depressed rotten brown areas 
on stems, pods and leaves. Apply bordeaux every 
ten days after disease is noted. The powdery mildew 
showing » Ty white mildew on the pods, stems and 
leaves is also controlled by the same measures. The 
various worms which feed on leaves, leaf beetles, and 
bean ladybird can be controlled with lead arsenate. 
Cowpea curculio and lima bean stem borer are out of 
direct reach of sprays, but partial control can be had 
with lead arsenate. 

Beets, Chard, Spinach, Etc. 

Leaf hoppers must be controlled with nicotine 
sulphate, as these insects belong to the sucking class. 
Web worms, leaf- xem, beet leaf pe me all chewing 
insects, are controlled by means of lead arsenate on 
first appearance of the pests. Do not delay action 
against leaf-tyers and web worms. 

Rhubarb 

Check bacterial rot by means of crop rotation. 
Leaf-eating worms are completely controlled by 
means of lead arsenate; curculio, a snout beetle 
which punctures the stems, is partially controlled 
with lead arsenate. 

Corn (Sweet Corn) 

Root lice, stalk-borer, and chinch bugs are checked 
by means of crop rotation. Clean up rubbish. Lice 
on leaves are controlled by thoro applications of 
nicotine sulphate. Check ear worms by dusting lead 
arsenate on ears. Bill bugs eat holes in the leaves 
when they first come thru the ground. Lead arsenate 
spray will only pesteey om control them, but it will get 
the corn past the danger line. 

Cucumber, Melons, Squash, Pumpkins 

Anthracnose causes circular brown spots on the 
leaves and sunken spots on the fruit. Spray with 
weak bordeaux at first appearance of the disease. 
Downy mildew, which makes angular spots on the 
leaves, is similarly controlled, but make application 
about once a week after disease appears. When 
plants suddenly wilt it is time to plant on new ground 
on which neither cucumbers, melons, squash nor 
pumpkins have been grown for several years. 

Melon worms, which are yellowish in color, feeding 
on, vines and fruit, are controlled by lead arsenate 
applied at the first sign of pests. Striped cucumber 

tles are only partially controlled by lead arsenate, 
but that is the best remedial measure. Spotted beetles 
are controlled at the same time with the same appli- 
cation. Squash vine borers and the pickle worm 
bore in the vine. The only remedy is destruction of 
old stalks. Also layer vines with soil at occasional in- 
tervals as the vines grow. Squash bug, a sucking 
insect, is controlled by nicotine sulphate when the 
bug first appears. 

Leaf-eating caterpillars on parsnips, carrots, celery 
etc., are controlled oon bebe lead arsenate. Apply the lead 
arsenate with bordea: 








To prove this fact to you and 
add you to our list of friends we 
make the following really remark- 
able Offer. 


12 WONDERFUL 
FLOWER NOVELTIES 


Great gorgeous blooms; marvelous colors; strong 
healthy plants—A garden-ful of beauty to last all 
umm 





er! Justread this list below. 
Schiing’s (original) Blue Lace Flower (Queen Anne’ 4 
Blue Lace)-—_—- ..—_ —_- -- —--—- .50 
Schling’s Remarkable New "Sn apdra; r- ‘indian 
p ——- 1 Rich copper-red,5 ft. nepdragon --$1.00 
Schling’ 's Annual Blue Anchusa. Like a giant spray 
of forget-me-not.- —=- 25 
s New Annual “Chrysanthemum, , Morning 

Star, SERGE stgccecensaepaceee 
» Schling® 's New Double Hybrid Poppy. 
Schling’s New “Double Calendula | “Orange 
‘Seuina*s tow ¢ Orchid 4 Pansies—giant « ise ocomce «40 
. Schiing’s American Geouty Aster. Huge Flowers. 
7 inches across, -~-—~-.~.- wae aD 
Schling’s Marvelous New ‘Dahlia- -Zinnas. 
grtegparate 600% incico across, tke huge Decorative 


Big as a 
25 


err 


10. New Bedding 
Velvety | Blue, ~=----—- 








1. 
TO-RSSTEND. ee ape meee 
12. Schling’s New Viscaria “Loyalty’’, Flowers: like 
a tiny single rose; Beautiful eunibed blue eunee ry 


“foronly $3.00 


N.B. Send for our catalog—*‘ A Book for Garden 
Lovers’’—Illustrated in color. Free with order or 
25c the copy. 


Le Schlings Seeds 







_s 


























I Rainbow Collection 
5 Hardy Roses. Different Colors 
Qatieqee—trillinns rosy carmine 
ba~ pee Cochet — creamy 


Red.  _——_—- red 
Sunburst—golden orange 
mson Queen—bright velvety 
crimson 


Mailed Postpaid $ 
to any dress. Guaran- 
teed to = you in good 
growing ee 
All G &R roses 

tities, wobieh om os les 2 i heres 
million roses eld by us last pease” 
ots SPECIAL Oo 

a santhemumas, embracing all col 1 
15 Gladioti “Cr ream of newer sorts, selected col a 1 
¢ Liberty Iris—Choice colors—assorted 


é Dee ee eivecing a splendid assortment of colors 
Special Offer—The 6 collections mailed postpaid for $5.00 
Complete catalog mailed on application. 

THE GOOD & REESE 
710 Largest Rose Growers in the W co. 
Dept. Sprinefield, Ohio 


3 Glorious ROSES 


Everblooming, Guaranteed True to 
Name. All bloomthis summer. Mailed 
2 postpaid for...... 4 
Pres. Taft—gorgeous pink 
Lady Hillington pure yellow 
Red eg em bright red 
Pkts. Flower Seeds 


mmer to | ‘A i th Lg eo — 
a ‘a ster tunia, Poppy, 
i 8 epreath. Pinks Wianthes). Generous 
tra value d10c. 








ec os one large pat. Giant Flowered 
lia Seed, blooms first season, makes 

roots for next year—al) double; new 
rare varieties, all colors, for 25c, or 3 
Everblooming (three colors) for 25c— 
the 3 collections for 60c. Try them 


COMPLETE CATALOG FREE 


all the newest and best. Dahlias, Ferns and 
en. Send for your copy now. 





Lists over 400 roses 
everything for house and gar 


MISS JESSIE M. GOOD, Dept. 636 SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 





BOBBINK & ATKINS ROSES 


Our descriptive New Rose Catalog is replete 
with illustrations and descriptions of the 
largest and most complete collection of Roses 
in America. Seventy-five varieties of Roses 
in color. A copy will be mailed to those who 
intend to plant roses. Ready to mail in 
February. We grow and have ready for de- 
livery, several hundred thousand rose plants in sev- 


era) undred varieties. All are two-year-old, low- 
budded, field-grown plants. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 
Nurserymen & Florists 
RUTHERFORD NEW JERSEY 








68 


(piccnesencnnnenng eee 


A Flower Garden 
ote FOE £. 
All summer long you can cut flowers 


from this collection, or keep the garden 
bright with their charming colors— 








Large-flowered Snapdragon, 
mixed colors 
Semple’s Aster, six colors mixed 
Candytuft, three colors mixed 
California Poppy, golden yellow 
Four O’Clock, evening bloomer 
Marigold, golden yellow 
Ten-weeks Stock, mixed colors 
Verbena, old favorite, mixed 


All sent postpaid for 50cts. 


With these we will send free our new 
1924 catalogue of mid-west Vegetable 
and Flower Seeds, Roses, Fruit Plants, 
and other garden supplies. Or the 
catalogue alone if you want it. Order 
the seeds and get both. 


A. Washburn & Sons 


Box 303, Bloomington, Illinois 























Pudor’s Glory 
of Puget Sound 
Strain of Double 
Flowering Blue 
and White Del- 


Pata 








col UMBINES 
The - est imporied 
HYBRID 
LUPINS 
Over 200 of the World's 
Best Oid and New 
IRISES atGreatly Re- 
duced Prices for 1924. 
If interested in Iris 
= surely want my 
arge Iris catalog. 








My newest booklet 
on “DELPHINIUMS” tells” you everything 
you wanttoknow about the ae Br nye 
of this lovely ‘‘Blue Queen”’ of the Hardy 
Flower Garden, and some secrets too, 


**I only grow the finest things for the 
Garden— Yours and Mine” 


O. M. PUDOR, 


IRIS & DELPHINIUM SPECIALIST 
STEWART AVE, PUYALLUP, WASH. 


Alexander's 
Dahlias 
7 ~~ 


Lead the World 
The Dahlia sing 


6 Choice Varieties $1% 


Guaranteed 


ry. A. Walker, pink Decorative. 

Storm King, pure white Show. 
Wilhelm Miller, purple Decorative. 
Vivian, white tipped purple Show. 
Rose-pink Century, pink Single. 
Libelle, purple Cactus. 


FREE with every order 6 GLADIOLI BULBS 






























J. K. ALEXANDER — Send for 
The World’s Largest Dahlia Grower FREE 
70-80 Central St., East Bridgewater, Mass. s. Catalog _ 








DAHLIAS FOR DELIGHT 


The world’s greatest prize-winnin varieties 
are listed in our 1924 illustrated Catalogue 
and Cultural Notes. Write for it. 


QUANNAPOWITT DAHLIA GARDENS, Wakefield, Mass. 


zc FLOWER AND VEGETABLE SFEDS 


Gladioli, Dablias Rs, 

Phlox, Peonies, 8 

ae Te. ee semen COLL 
M. J. CULLEN'S SEED GARDENS, DENVER, 
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Henry Ford’s Sentiment 


Continued from page 22 


In the living room, a large, ample place, 
we find an old-fashioned horse-hair set 
in black and walnut. The carpet, an 
old-fashioned floral design, completely 
covers the floor. There is a blind fire- 
place or mantel, the real heat being fur- 
nished by a sheet-iron stove. An old- 
time ebony organ stands in one corner. 
I was interested in the sheet of music in 
position on it. The title was: “Oh, Make 
My Grave in the Wildwood Shade!’’ 

There are mirrors on the walls, a 
picture of Washington, of Mr. Ford’s 
mother, and other members of the family. 
On a table in the corner are violins, and 
the old family bible. In it I read that 
Mr. Ford’s father and mother were 
married on April 25, 1861, and that he was 
born on July 30, 1863. All the entries are 
there, and the record of birth of six 
children, and the record of death of two. 

In the hall, one finds tables and books, 
and a clothes-closet. Across the hall are 
two bedrooms, occupied by Mr. Ford’s 
grandfather and grandmother respectively. 
A small, flat stove in his grandmother’s 
room reminded Mr. Ford of how his 
grandfather used to come in every morn- 
ing and build a fire for his grandmother. 
A table by the front window caught my 
eye, for on it was a work-basket, and in 
it several balls of yarn. 

His grandfather’s room contains’ a 
large closet with ample shelves, piled full 
of relics and trinkets—books, papers, 
clothes—among them a gorgeous white 
vest, somewhat yellowed by age, but 
eloquently expressive of a departed day. 

There are three rooms upstairs, among 
them the room where Henry Ford was 
born. It overlooks the gardens and the 
orchard. The other two rooms are small 
bedrooms, one occupied by the “hired 
man” in Mr. Ford’s youth. The staircase 
leading upstairs reminded me of the back 
staircase at The Hermitage, the home of 
Andrew Jackson. 

There are ten rooms in the house and 
two halls, three rooms above and seven 
below. The house stands today just as it 
was when Father and Mother Ford were 
bringing up their family. There is some- 
thing uncanny about the spell of it, re- 
stored as it is. The fire in the cookstove, 
the ticking of the clock, the fresh water 
in the pail—leave the unmistakable im- 
pression that the family has just stepped 
out for a moment, and that you are 
trespassing on their right to privacy. 

The barns and cribs and bins are all 
just as well restored. Every inanimate 
object one would expect to find, is in 
place—only the horses, cattle, pigs, 
poultry and human beings necessary ‘to 
bring it back in reality have vanished. 
It is something like going back to an old 
Pompeian household, finding everything 
in order, but the folks gone. 


ONE needs only to see this place to 
know what a large place home has in 
Henry Ford’s nature, or to hear him 
talk. The unmistakable glow of happiness 
floods him when he talks of the “good 
times” he has over there. And he goes 
frequently. One of his pet hobbies is to 
take Mrs. Ford and his son’s family over 
there for an evening around the organ, 
playing and singing old songs and hymns. 
“We have lots of fun,” he says. 
Another time he described “the fun” 
he and Mrs. Ford had had one Saturday 
afternoon “over there, proving to our- 
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Water Lilies Will Bloom 
_ nae In Tubs Or Pools 


ery garden— big or y= - have a 
Every ragrant flowers. Simply marvelou; 
colors—rose, pink, lavender, blue, deep red, 
white, yellow. 

My 1924 catalog shows several varieties in 
natural colors; tells what kinds are best for 
tub or pool, and how to have Water Lilies in 
your garden. You ought to have the booklet 
—write today for a copy. 


WILLIAM TRICKER 
666 Forest St., Arlington, N. J. 

















WI ES0 
” PTET Lasse 






Send 25c fora gh Size packet 
of tested seeds of the handsomest, 
newest and largest pansies known 
—a wonderful mixture of beautiful 
varieties in a full range of colors. 


eee ook FREE 


Write us now for the most complete 
flower and vegetable Seed Cata- 
logue ever issued—all the secrets of 
garden success—and a host of im- 
portant facts about Maule’s sure- 
growing flower and vegetableseeds. 


WM. HENRY MAULE, Inc. 
820 Maule Bidg., Dept. C., Phila., Pa. 











a Grown Be Grown 


SN Sp ADT St WMO BGK 


at Rn St Rl nd Bim * 
EDS SWomss 
a Woman 
Srorn my new a poe of ors, "delleate aad. gorge. = 
Sotors. yo 


until frost. 
will It send an 4 


FOr, mance ates mia 




















TARE ORiGinaL 


AALIAS 


AuITY & DISTINCTION 
LET US GET ACQUAINTED 


Wothermepte $i an 
‘io ers uD . 
catalogue tells the story and is 
yours for the asking. 





DAHLIADEL NURSERIES 
Saeed Maytrett Vineland, N. J. 











SCHULZ’S DAHLIAS 


Special offer Mandianna 75c, Madonna 50c, 
Diemont Von Bystein 35c, Dr. Tevis 75c, Mrs. 
John Bowman $1.00. Five great Dahlias $2.00 
postpaid. Request brings our 1924 Catalog. 


JACOB SCHULZ CO. Inc, 
549 S. Fourth Ave. Louisville, Kentucky 


DAHLIAS— 10 10 DahliaRoots For $1 00 
seit PAPERS: ** a a 
































DAHLIAS 12 2 ood, unlabelled, $1.00 1500 


selection in the U.S.A. 
Catalog Free. Indlansl Dahite arm, New Albany, Ind. 
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A Rainbow 
Garden / 
Vaughan’ Gladioli 







seteeeeecceees. 


: free Seieas: 
of named 


fe eeiioction 
e world—all grown 
oe aa s i'bso warlation te all. 


Iuetrated esto ie, Which describes ‘end’ lllas 
trates everything desired or needed. Sent FREE. 
Vaughans ‘Seed Store 
Barclay St. 10-12 W. Randolph St 

YORK CITY CHICAGO 
















y They're just as easy to grow as ordinary 
kinds. Have a garden that will be the envy 

of everybody who sees it. wey, your Flowers, 
Seeds ‘and Shrubs from Earl M 

# Rare varieties or unusual aanne of popular 
flowers—I have them both. My flower seeds are pure, 

of high vitality and from carefully | ccs stock. 

They will give you wonderful results. 


Direct from Grower to You 


It’s always safest and cheapest to get the things you 
plant, right from the man who grows them. I not 
yj only grow the finest seeds and nursery stock, but 
I sell direct to ~~? I know that what I sell is 
absolutely A . 


Write for mp 
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full of practical 8 Sadan ties rom 
my own experience. I want to help 


MEARL E. MAY. 1 President 
Seed & N y Company 
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Emma Ve White Co. 

121 C North 7th St. Minneapolis, Minnesota 

FLOW ERS of 

GLYNLLISON 
Aristocrats 0 arden, Beautiful new Blue hybrids 
Gladioli, 12 , 4 S80, GIANT Hybrid a 12 for 
.50, Bargain mixture fine glads r $1.00, Exhi- 
bition set  Dablias worth up to $5.00 cath 7 tor $1.00. 
New Scented Iris ¢ Ld $1.00. a unique catalog with 


Pkt your favorite flower seed free 
A. GLYNLLISON GARDENS, HAYDE HAYDEN ROWE, MASS. 


Grow New Gladioli 232-2 
new pr -winning 

TOW LVEW WladiOll rw prize-winning 
from seed, and you may have mony wingere from omy one 
acket of our superior quaiity ray ay seed. 


acket of 150 seed $1.00—6 kets for $5.00. Ask for our 
Free Eatalog of bulbs. RIAL GROUNDS, deca 
Freedom Street, Ravenna, Ohio 


GLADIOLUS BULBS— 


25 AMER CA, Bareey or ea anete KING 
for $1. rite for lists of other variet 
PINK’S $°GARDENS. BOX 135, ELGIN, ast 


Big Beautiful Gladioli Pures Brliant Red ~~ 


cate Creams, Lavenders and Pinks. Best named varieties, 50 cts. doz 
up. Mixed varieties, 25 vigvrous selected bulbs, $1.00 Des: 


a tive list free. “Order 
aa MINDIG, Box 895, East Lansing. Mich. 


CLADIOLI Choice new kinds, mixed. Large 


+! 40c. . ae .00. Medium, will 
bloom, 14, 30c. 64, $100 mall, 50, 2 100, 40c. Dahlias, 
10 fine mixed, 75e. ‘Postpaid: FROELICH, Barrington, ii. 


GLADIOLUS =: z 
We offer » KL, of them b 
dozen,hundredand thousand. 
GLADIOLUS 1 BULBS ange ime 
H. F. REEDER, ALTA. A. = 
CREDI Finest Dahiias a aa eeiasihus. Five 
months to ay Catalog. Sheffield, 
229 89th , Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Li YOU LIKE FLOWERS. GROW GLADIOLI 
ye rs, over one hundred varieties. Send card for list. 
N. TILTON. Ashtabula. Ohio. 


ULBS 50 Oromia a Glesten Bulbs, all colors, 
all sizes, 6 Royal Cannas, 50c. 


5 House Plants, 25c. wt ‘CAnder Anderson, Columbus. Nebs 
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selves how hard we used to work for 
things.” 

Why does this hobby of Mr. Ford’s 
give him so much pleasure? Simply be- 
cause this place mirrors the background 
of his life. When the struggle eases a bit, 
the thing that appeals to us the most is 
the place where we struggled the hardest. 
This house where he was born, and the 
house where he set up housekeeping, 
mean more to him than his big mansion 
where he now lives. 

He personally sawed the lumber going 
into the first house he occupied after his 
marriage; he ordered his mansion built. 
The first house is his very own, while the 
latter is likely to be the house of the 
architects, and naturally, when he wants 
“fun,” he is lured back to the little place 
he built himself, or the place where all 
his boyhood background lingers. 

And he is human in this. What he 
calls “sentiment” proves it; proves that 
in the end there is no appeal to the human 
heart like “the old nest,’’ the homeplace. 
For the home is the center, the secret, 
the explanation for most everything we 
have in this life. That is so, because it is 
the abiding place of love. And beyond 
love we can never go. 


Growing Strawberries in 

the Garden 
Continued from page 12 
with strawberry diseases. In some lo- 
calities, especially on low ground, some 
certain varieties such as the Wm. Belt 
will suffer from blight. It can be con- 
trolled by the use of bordeaux mixture, 
I am told. If your soil is thin, you may 
want to use some kind of fertilizer. 
Never apply fresh manure, except as a 
top-dressing. It must never be used to 
mix with the soil at the time the plants 
are set, as it is sure to do harm when thus 
applied. 

Stable manure is not very suitable for 
a strawberry patch, because of the fact 
that it is almost sure to start a crop of 
weeds. When stable manure is used to 
mix with the soil, it should be applied 
some time before the plot is wanted and, 
if possible, some other crop planted so 
that the weeds can be killed. Otherwise 
a weed crop may follow the use of stable 
manure, even when rotted. I long since 
discontinued the use of stable manure 
because I could not keep the weeds down. 
There is no better fertilizer for a straw- 
berry patch than sheep manure when 
used as a top dressing in the fall or any 
time after the young plants are well 
started. I have used it both ways with 
excellent success. No weeds or grass ap- 
peared as a result. Have used some of the 
pulverized sheep manure, also some other 
commercial fertilizers, as the soil is nat- 
urally rather thin here. I have for some 
years past used dry, pulverized poultry 
droppings. This has given good results 
when applied as a top-dressing. It must 
be thinly scattered some distance from 
the plants. I would not advise a begi»- 
ner to use much poultry fertilizer on a 
young strawberry patch. I would rather 
have it than anything else, but it is very 
strong, and if it comes into direct con- 
tact with the roots of a young runner 
plant you may have a dead plant. 

In the fall I cover the vines well with 
clean straw or other litter. Straw is 
probably the most satisfactory material 
for the winter mulch. I believe that April 
or May is the best time for a beginner to 
set a strawberry patch. 
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SURPRISE 


GIFT! 


To everyone ordering 
our 50c Gladioli Bulb 
collection we will send, 
as agift, a package of 
seed of a beautiful, 
new, unnamed variety 
of flowers that will be 
the envy of your neigh- 
bors 











CLIFFWOOD 


GLADIOLI Af . 


Bulb Collection,only 


Cliffwood gladioli, always famous, have 
never been so gorgeously beautiful as 
this year. No garden should be without 
a bed or border of these beautiful spears. 
Make ideal cut flowers. Here is our big 
Cliffwood collection of bulbs, grown on 
our own testing farm. All the loveliest 
varieties. With this collection a package 
of our UNNAMED FLOWER SEEDS. 
You couldn't duplicate this collection 


for $2, 
1924 Catalog 
FREE 


This beautiful catalog, profusely ilius- 
trated, FREE. Everything for ww | 
or vegetable garden or farm. All 
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or your money back. W 


JOHN A. SALZER SEED co. 
sof S. 7th St., La Crosse. 
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Kunderd Gladioli lead the world in 
exquisite colorings and perfect form. 
So that you may know their beauty and 
enjoy them in your garden, I will send 
you my ‘‘Surprise’’ package prepaid for 
$1.10. Contains ten varieties——no two 
alike—but not labeled. If under names 
this collection would cost at least $3.00. 
Do not send stamps. 

Send for my free catalog, illustrated 
in colors and giving my personal cul- 
tural directions, making it easy to grow 
gladioli. Write for a copy now. 


A. E. KUNDERD 

Box 65, Goshen, Ind. U.S.A, 
The Originator of 

n The Ruffled and the Laciniated Gladioli 


OUR 1924 


catalog from our new 
location is better than ever, 
containing a list of rare 
and beautiful 


Irises, Peonies and Gladioli 
also, illustrations of our wonderful vari- 
eties and complete cultural directions. 
The catalog that is kept and referred to 
constantly. 


Write for it today. SENT FREE. 


RAINBOW GARDENS 
Highway No. 1 Farmington, Minn. 


For ONE DOLLAR 


we will send you, post paid in the U.S.3 Dozen Glad- 
ioli, blooming size, 6 Varieties; or 1 1-2 Dozen Dahlias, 
6 Varieties; or 1 1-2Cannas, 6 Varieties. AllGood ones, 
Any two for $1.75, all three for $2.50. 


Order Quick 


THE GRINNELL NURSERY 


Grinnell, 
OFFER 


GLADIOLI 2Fe: 


bulbs, assorted colors mailed postpaid 25c. Illus- 
trated catalog listing more than 150 varieties and 
other special offers mailed free. 


THE EDGEWATER FARMS 
Box 335 A, Sterting, Minots 


**‘The Glorious Gladiolus’”’ 


$1 postpaid, worth $5. Agents Wanted—Big Commis- 

e Send for Half-Price selling-out bulb list. 

J. E. VONDEL, Gladiacre Gardens, Sharon, Mass. 
Beautifu llarge flowering varieties, 

GLADIOLI 50 fine bulbs postpaid $1.00. Sat- 

isfactio.. Guaranteed. P.A.LAESER, Sun Prairie, Wis. 
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Music For Every Home 


Conducted by ANNE SHAW FAULKNER (Mrs. Marx Oberndorfer) National Chairman Music, 


General Federation Women’s Clubs 


This department will give short, helpful editorials on the music which should be found in every home. 


Parents desiring hel 


this department. Address Mrs. M. 


QUESTION that is frequently asked 
by thoughtful parents is, “What 
substitute ean I give my family 
for jazz?” There seems to be a mis- 
understanding as to what jazz really is 
and what part it has and will play in the 
future music of America. We are 
apt to designate all music of a 
cheap, so-called “popular” type as 


in the music training of their children may have 


E. Obendorfer, care of Fruit, Garden and Home, Des Moines, Iowa. 


A Substitute for Jazz 


of the most important and distinctively 
American expressions to be found in our 
folk music. Many composers feel that it 
will be the cornerstone of the American 
school of music, and while we do not all 
agree with them, the fact remains that 


eir questions answe 


thru 


harmony, the three basic elements of 
music. We can put our rhythmic line out 
of joint, as it were, thru syncopation, and 
keep our control of the musical elements 
thru melody and harmony, but when 
all three are put out of focus, we produce 
something which is not music at 
all. The ancients called the pro- 
duction of discordant sounds caco- 





jazz, because this is the music 
which is usually most easily put 
out of joint, but jazz is not a type 
of musical composition—it is the 
manner in which the music is 
played. Any composition can be 
jazzed whether it be a bit of a 
Beethoven symphony or a hymn, 
for jazz literally means putting 
rhythm, melody and harmony out 
of joint and it is the way it is done 
by the instruments playing the 
music which produces what we call 
jazz. 

Many people who have the 
wrong idea as to the definition of 
jazz classify under that title all 
music that is in syncopated rhythm, 
whether it be the ragtime of the 
American Negro or the czardas of 
the Slavic people. Yet there is a 
vast difference between good syn- 
copation and jazz and it would 
seem that a greater knowledge of 
good syncopated rhythms would 
make jazz seem less attractive. 

Let us consider, for a moment, 
the definition of the two terms. 
The Encyclopedia Britannica tells 
us “Syncopation is the rhythmic 
method of tying two beats of the 
note into one tone in such a way 
as to displace the accent.”’ 





MARCH MUSIC PROGRAM FOR 
WOMEN’S CLUBS 


The music of Stephen Foster. 

In order that our communities may be- 
come acquainted with the greatest of 
American folk songs, it is suggested that 
a program of the songs of Stephen Foster 


be given by the Women’s Club during the 


month of March. 


This may be arranged for solos, duets, 
quartets or choruses. Costumes may be 
worn if desired. 

1. Short paper on the life and works of 
Stephen Foster. 


2. Early Songs: 
Oh Susanna 
Uncle Ned 
Nellie Was a Lady 
Nellie Bly 


Middle Period: 
Old Folks at Home 
Massa’s in the Cold, Cold Ground 
My Old Kentucky Home 
Old Dog Tray 
Oh, Boys, Carry Me Along 
I Dream of Jeanie 
Gentle Annie 
Last Period: 
Old Black Joe 


Come Where My Love Lies Dreaming 
Hard Times Come No More 


phony, and that is the term that 
modern musicians apply to this 
type of expression. Yet the ancient 
Greeks translated cacophony as 
“evilorbadtone.” They evidently 
recognized that the influence of 
good music was lost when rhythm, 
melody and harmony were put 
out of tune with each other. 

Just what has caused the craze 
for this method of expression in 
music, it is not hard to discover. 
There is always a period after every 
great war when old customs and 
conventions are discarded and where 
there is a frank rebellion against 
existing conditions of form and ex- 
pression. It is but natural that the 
great feeling of unrest which has 
broken down old ideas, old regimes 
and orders all over the world should 
have taken some definite form in 
music just as it has in all the other 
arts. The youth of America were 
taught that their country went into 
the war to save the liberty of the 
world and they became imbued 
with a desire for liberty and free- 
dom which they are reflecting in 
every phase of their daily lives. 
They have shown their bolshevism 
in their disregard for the elements 
of music, and American jazz has 








You will not find in any diction- 
ary or encyclopedia the word “jazz’’ 
defined. The nearest approach to the 
word is “jasey, a wig made of yarn,” 
which has nothing to do with our modern 
musical expression. Grove’s Dictionary 
tells us that ragtime is a modern term 
of American origin signifying broken 
rhythm in a sort of continuous syncopa- 
tion. 

Syncopation has existed in music for 
centuries, and it is a curious fact that 
this fascinating accent of the short beat 
is always found in its most highly de- 
veloped state in the music of the folk 
who have been held in political subjec- 
tion. It seems to be, as it were, an expres- 
sion in music of the desire for that free- 
dom which has been denied to its creator. 
It is perfectly natural, therefore, that 
syncopation in an intense form is found 
among all Slavic people and among Hun- 
garian provinces where gypsy life is an 
important part of the life of the folk. It 
was for much the same reason that synco- 
pation became the natural expression of 
the American Negroes and was used by 
them for their “cake-walks” and curious 
dances. 

We call the Negro syncopation “rag- 
time,” and good Negro ragtime is one 
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many of our greatest composers of the 
past and present American school have 
been influenced by syncopation. 

Now jazz is something entirely differ- 
ent from ragtime, for jazz throws the 
rhythm into syncopation but changes the 
harmonic construction of a composition 
so that original melodies are often hardly 
recognizable. In ragtime, as in all other 
forms of syncopation, the throwing of the 
rhythmic accent onto the weak beat, 
distorts the melody, to a certain extent, 
but in jazz exactly the same thing is done 
to the harmony. The melodic.line is, there- 
fore, out of focus, for the partial tone in- 
stead of the simple harmonic tone is ac- 
cented and the same effect is therefore 
produced on the melody and harmony 
that is noticed in syncopated rhythm; 
then when syncopation is combined with 
these disjointed harmonic phrases, there 
is produced a very strange, weird effect 
which we call jazz. 

Now, why is this type of music recog- 
nized as an influence we do not desire to 
cultivate? Simply and solely because we 
have found out that in order to have good 
music we must have the balance in per- 
fect proportion of rhythm, melody and 


been the result. 

But it is not exactly a safe form 
of bolshevism, tho possibly it will not do 
as much harm to our government as some 
other forms night have done, yet its ex- 
pression is far from safe, as welfare 
workers in this country all testify. 

We all know how the human organism 
responds to musical vibrations. We have 
all felt that music has inspired us to deeds 
of valor, has invoked martial enthusiasm 
in our hearts, has brought us dreams of 
happiness and contentment, has aroused 
our religious enthusiasm, has brought 
joy to our households, has brought us the 
best message of love, has been, from the 
earliest lullaby sung by our mother, to 
the death march, a part of our lives. 
When we think of all these moods that 
music has stimulated, we will recall that 
every composition which stirred our bet- 
ter nature has been music in which 
rhythm, melody and harmony have been 
simple, straightforward and clearly de- 
fined. The human organism then re- 
sponds to musical vibrations. 

What happens when we throw our 
rules of rhythm, melody and harmony to 
the winds? Jazz disorganizes regular 
laws and order, and it certainly does 
affect the human organism in such a 
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Learn music by playing actual selections— 
instead of tiresome exercises. When you've 
quickly mastered alesson you've thorough- 
lylearned to play a new musical composi- 
tion.Assimple asA.B. C. As de- 
lighttul as a fascinating game. 
You'll astound yourself by your 
Play by NOTE | rapid progress. You can surprise 
Piano, Organ, friends by performing in public be- 





fore they even suspect that you've 
Violin,Cornet, | taken up music. You learn real 
Mandolin, | notestoo—no “numbers” or trick 
Harp, ’Cello, | music. You learn by mail—in your 


own home. 

FREE BOOK AND 
ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 
You can become master of your 
favorite instrument through the U. 
8S. Sehool home study method. Also 
tells about ‘‘Automatic Finger Con- 
trol’’ whereby fingers are guided, 
trained and e so adept that 
they fall into their proper places al- 
most automatically. Write today be- 
fore free books and Illustrated Fold- 
ers are exhausted. Mention your 
favorite instrument or if you prefer 
vocal lessons. Instruments supplied 

when needed, cash or credit. 
U. S. School of Music 
3993 Brunswick Building, N. Y. C. 


Trombone, 
Flute, Clarinet, 
Piccolo, Saxo- 
hone, Ukulele, 
uitar. Har- 
mony and Com- 
ition, Banjo, 
enor Banjo 
Voice an d 
Speech Cul- 
ture. Drums 
and Traps Au- 
tomatic Finger 
Control, etc. 














The saxophone is to- 
day’s most popular in- 
strument. Witha 
Conn you can learn 
the scale in one hour 
—master popular 
music in a short time. 
Entertain yourselfand 
friends—make more a 

money. Saxophonists are in demand for 
orchestra and solo work. 

This Free Book explains exclusive features 
which make the Conn saxophone easiest to 
play, beautiful in tone, reliable in action. Tells 
why world-famous artists such as Isham Jones, 
Paul Biese and scores more prefer the Conn, 
Free Trial; Easy Payments on any Conn instrument fot 
band ororchestra. Send now for Free Book and details. 


Cc. G. CONN, Ltd. 
Building Elkhart, 





366 Conn 








mecsomel Sane Os € 
on Playing! Send Ty 


This book, *‘A Glorious Art Made Easy,” by Prof. 
Eugene Feuchtinger, tells how to master the piano 
at home, without a teacher, in one-fourth usual time. 
This amazingly simple, new scientific method supersedes 
old “‘ding-dong” practice! Address at once—National 
Piano College, 1810 Wilson Ave., Studio 1553, Chicago. 


“Sponks sh Hireplace”’ 
ponks u- Hireplace 
Sprinkle alittle FIRESIDE COLORED FLAME 
POWDER over the burning logs or coals of an open fire- 
Place and watch the beautiful weird green, blue, ,orange 
and purple flames of a beach fire dance on your own hearth. 
Small size 50c each Large size 75c each 
(3 for $1.25) (Postpaid) (3 for $2.00) 


Fireside Powder Gowpany 


Port Richmond, New York 


Dialogs, . fe VaudevilleActs 
Musical oo PLAYS How to Stag otter 
and Revues, Min- Make-up Goods 
strel Cc FREE 


horuses, Darky Plays. Catalog q 
¥.S. &CO., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 124, CHICAGO 
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way that should not be disregarded by 
parents. It is well for us to remember 
that. the Negro never sang out of tune 
except when he was invoking the voodoo 
and that when the Southern planters 
used to hear the wild barbaric cries which 
the Negroes termed as “Blues” no white 
woman was allowed to leave the house, 
for it was recognized that this type of 
music stimulated brutality and sensuality 
to such an extent that one must wait for 
its influence to die away. 

When the pioneers on the plains heard 
the Indians dancing and interpolating 
wild cries which were out of tune, they 
realized that their lives were in danger 
because they knew that the Indians 
would soon go out upon the warpath. If 
this type of musical expression has always 
affected human organism to such an ex- 
tent, it would hardly seem to be a safe 
influence for boys and girls at the most 
critical period of their lives. 

But what can we use in place of jazz? 
That is the question. And the answer 
seems to be very simple: “Good Synco- 
pation.” Bring to your family the Hun- 
garian dances, either in their simple folk 
form or as they have been arranged for 
concert use by Johannes Brahms or the 
Hungarian rhapsodies of Franz Liszt. 
Take some gay folk dances like the Krak- 
owiak, the Mazurka, or the Kamarin- 
skaia. Try some folk songs, too. “La 
Spagnuola” or “Teresita Mia” of Spain. 
The “Heron Song” of Hungary or some 
of the stirring Korbay songs. Listen to 
the “Habanera” from “Carmen” or the 
“Capriccio Espagnole”’ by Tschaikowsky. 
Try the Slavonic dances by Dvorak, the 
“Romanza Andaluza”’ by Sarasate. These 
are all good examples of syncopation. 

But your young people will be at- 
tracted by good folk music even if the 
rhythm is not always syncopated. 

An interesting case of the influence of 
a good folk tune upon the popular mind 
is the enthusiastic reception which is 
being given the “Parade of the Wooden 
Soldiers” from the Russian show “Chauve 
Souris.”’ This is an adaptation of an old 
folk air, as is also the song “Katinka” 
from the same show. 

Folk dances are a splendid antidote 
for jazz, and the waltz and two-step of 
our own day should be more frequently 
brought into the dance programs of our 
children. Several communities have had 
what they call “old-fashioned” dances, 
in which two-steps, polkas and schot- 
tisches have been revived. True, it is 
hard for the children of today to learn 
to dance these, as they require a real feel- 
ing for rhythm which the modern dance 
does not need. As exercise, these dances 
are far preferable to those in use today 
and also they are better music. 


THE WETHERSFIELD ELM 


An elm tree, said to be the largest east of the 
Rockies, is still standing in Wethersfield, a Con- 
necticut town, situated about three miles below 
Hartford, ‘‘the home of its busy and splendid capital.” 
The tree was set by a man named Smith, whose 
descendants, until quite recently, have occupied the 
flat-roofed house directly east of it. 

The elm is said to be more than one hundred and 
fifty years old. Its circumference is twenty-eight 
feet four inches, height one hundred and twenty-five 
feet, spread (diameter) one hundred and thirty-seven 
feet, spread (circumference) four hundred and fifty 
feet. There are five branches, the largest measuring 
seventeen feet in circumference. 

The historic town is very old and has many points 
of interest. Here is located one of the “Nutting”’ 
chain of houses which is well preserved and com- 
pletely furnished as when Washington spent the 
night within its walls. But the old elm gets more 
attention than the ancient houses dotted about the 
town. Many romances have been enacted beneath 
its spreading branches, and could the old tree speak, 
its story would be more thrilling than any of the 
films made by the Hollywood artists.—E, C., Conn. 
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@’Appari (Martha) - P 
Vosti Ia Giubba (Pagliacci) 
Habanera (Carmen) 

Barcarolie (Tales of a 


Caro Nome (Rigoletto) 
Soldiers Chorus (Faust) 


More than Nine Dollars worth 
of Full Size 10-inch records 


Here is the greatest record bargain ever 
offered! These SIXTEEN world-famous 
operatic gems, sung and played by ac- 
complished artists, all for only $2.98. 
Many pay $10 for a seat to hear a single 
opera in New York. Many: pay $3.50 
for ONE RECORD ALONE. Here you 
get sixteen of the BEST and MOST 
FAMOUS arias from the BEST and 
MOST FAMOUS operas. Brand new 10- 
inch, full-size, double-face records. HIGH- 
EST QUALITY RECORDS MADE! 
Every home should have ALL these 
wonderful operatic. selections. Our low 
price made possible by m:z2ufacturing 
these sets in enormous quantities and 
selling direct to users, 


Let us send 
Send No Money :.::"*': 
selections for 


10 days’ trial 


in your own home, on your own phonograph. 
Prove their beauty of tone—examine, test 
and compare them with the most expensive 
records you own. Then send them back if 
they are not all and more than you hoped for. 
Don’t send any money now. Just write a 


post card or letter. Pay postman only $2.98, 
plus delivery charge, when they arrive. Money 
back immediately if you are not more than 
pleased. Reference, this magazine or the 
Manufacturer's Trust Co., of New York. Write 
NOW while this offer lasts. Safe delivery 
guaranteed. 


NATIONAL MUSIC LOVERS, INC. 
218 West 40th Street, Dept. 2943, New York City 


1 

NATIONAL MUSIC LOVERS, Inc. 
Dept. 2943, 218 West 40th St., New York City 

Please send me your collection of ‘16 World-Famous 
Operatic Songs.”* I will give the postman $2.98 plus 
few cents delivery charges on arrival. This is not to 
be considered a purchase, however. If the records do 
not come up to my expectation, I reserve the right to 
return them at any time within 10 days and you will 
refund my money at once, 


Name. 
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If you like dance hits you gang alae care to have the 
four latest and biggest Fox Trot hits recorded by 
famous Broad orchestras. These have 
been placed on two INC "* Rec- 
oF ga and ine} the following: **I Love You,’’ 
. it Do You . Mary?’’ Ly al 
and ~ Bomebody Rha If gon care to have these Fox 
Kin tine to set o frend Qpems sons place an 
in e. on! or all four selec- 
eeTD O L Tub che Onern Beloact separately. 
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Like springtime itself are the lov sely 
tulip curtains illustrated at the right, 
made of unbleached muslin with tulips 
of pink and rose color gingham and 
leaves of green gingham. A _ two-inch 
band of the pink gives an interesting 
finish to the set. The flowers are put 
down with heavy outline or chain stitch 
in matching floss. Stems are in satin or 
outline stitch, centers in black outline 
and gold French knots 
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Transfer pattern No. 139, blue, price 


twenty cents, gives cross- stitch mo- 

ifs for’ break fast set illustrated 

above and at right of page. De- 
scription below 


Design No. 139, shown above, provides 
cross-stitch patterns for a brent fast set 
consisting of center, 20x24 inches; plate 
doilies, 11x16 inches; and four napkins, 
12x12 inches. Made of heavy white linen 
with flowers in dull red, leaves in blue, 
edges blanket stitched in blue with small 
tassels of red and blue flowers at cor- 
ners, the set is very smart. Blue and 
red rope thread to embroider set will be 
furnished for an additional fifty-five 
cents 


Easy Embroideries For the Busy Housewife 


BENNIE HALL 

































































Transfer pattern No, 133, blue, pr ice thirty cents, 

gives the design complete, also transfers for cut- 

ting applique pieces for one set of curtains and 

additional motifs for various uses. Sufficient 

boilproof floss for working one set of curtains 

will be sent for thirty cents additional. Please 
state colors 








Order patterns and send inquiries regarding 
needlework to Bennie Hall, Fruit, Garden and 
Home, Des Moines, Iowa 


Any of the lovely tulip colors may be 
used for this destgn—pink, rose, laven- 
der, purple, yellow and gold. Pale tints 
of Japanese crepe may be used for the 
curtains also, and deeper tints for the 
applique. Try a yellow and gold set in 
the dining room, using the same design 
on two long runners for the table; place 
a bowl of spring flowers where the run- 
ners cross, and the effect will be all that 
one could desire 
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Transfer pattern No.139, blue, price 
twenty cents, includes the plate 
doily and napkin in photograph 
above and the centerpiece shown at 


left of page 
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The photograph at left shows quite 
clearly the detail of work in design No. 
113, which in the illustration below ts 
used on a bureau scarf. Basket is 
worked in brown outline while the cos- 
mos flowers with which it is overflow- 
ing are done in lasy-daisy and French- 
knot stitches, in all the lovely natural 
colors—yellow, pink, rose, purple and 
lavender, with centers of black and gold 
French knots and leaves and stems in 
two shades of green 

















The bureau scarf pic- 
tured at the right shows 
just one application of 
transfer pattern No. 
113. This scarf is of 
sheer crossbarred white 
dimity,lace-edged,over 
a lining of rose sateen. 
White linen with hem- 
stitched hems would be 
equally charming 








Transfer pattern No. 113, blue, price twenty cents 
Fruit, Garden and Home, March, 1924 


The pattern supplies 
six baskets and sprays 
which may be applied 
to a variety of house- 
holdarticles with pleas- 
ing effect. Curtains to 
match the scarf are 
lovely. Boilproof floss 
to work curtains and 
scarf will be sent for 
fifty-five cents extra 
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Free Trial Bottle 


Learn How 
to Restore 


Gray Hair 


Mail coupon today for 
free trial bottle of Mary 
T. Goldman’s Hair Color 8 
Restorer. Test as di- ek Agee 
rected on a single lock ( » es 
and watch results. Watch: ti 
gray streaks disappear and beautiful, even, 
natural color return. No streaks or discolora- 
tion, no “dyed” look. 

I perfected my wonderful restorer many 
years ago to bring back the original color to 
my own prematurely gray hair, and now mil- 
lions use it. It is clear and colorless, clean as 
water, nothing to wash or rub off. Shampoo as 
sual, restored color is permanent. 

Don't let old age be forced upon you by the 
finattractive shades of gray hair which spread 
60 quickly. Keep your hair youthful-looking. 

Mail coupon for absolutely free trial bottle. 
Full directions and explanations—all absolutely 
free, postage prepaid; send no money. Fill out 
coupon carefully, using X to show color of hair, 
If possible enclose a lock of hair in your letter. 


—-— <= Please print your name and address = = — 
MARY T. GOLDMAN, 182-C Goldman Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 


Please send your patented Free Trial Outfit, as offered in 
ad, 1 3 shows coter of hair. (Print name piainty. ) bine, 
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Over 1000 other bargains. Furniture, Rugs, Lamps, Sil- 
ver, China, Blankets,Stoves,etc. Save big money at our 
Factory-to-Family prices. Pay as little as $3 down; up to 
@ year and ahalf to pay balance. Get all your Furnishings 
at once—pay as youuse. Thousands buying this new way. 


Big Catalog FREE 


New Spring “‘Larkin Book of Better 
Homes.’” Shows everything for parlor, 


rch, dining-room, bedroom, kitchen. 
Bargain Prices on famous Symphonola 
Phonographs. Also Symphonic Pianos, 
Player-Pianos in genuine Mahogany, Wal- 
nut, Fumed Oak. Free trial. Up to 4 


years to pay. Satisfaction or money y beck. 
Check below article interested in, 


( Home Furnishings 
C Pianos or Players 
C Phonographs 


Cut out this adv.—write TO-DAY 
or FREE Book. 


Latthttt CO tac. 
Dept. 351, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Peoria, Ill. Chicago, Ill 
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ADD CHARM TO YOUR 
TABLE | 


It’s easy to make your 
Mats for hot 
dishes — decorative and 
useful. Many attractive 
designs .80c brings beads, 


E. JOHNS & CO. 





s Pietzuch Building 
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HEMSTITCHING AND PICOTING MADE EASY 


This attachment does very beautiful work on ALL m 
chines. Made of finest materials; fully GUARANTEED. 
Price with full instructions and sample of work $2.50 
ORIENTAL NOVELTY COMPANY 
Drawer 11, WACO, TEXAS. 
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Be a Pal to Your Boys 


Continued from page 7 


rather retiring and backward. This or- 
ganization took him in hand and, earning 
of his tendency, developed a quality of 
leadership which he would not have 
gained without that studied effort to 
develop it. The other boy was somewhat 
loud and boisterous, and the same or- 
ganization, learning that fact, did a great 
deal to smooth him out, tone him down 
and make him a better boy. The organ- 
ization to which I refer is the Y. M.C. A., 
and it was in that organization that the 
boys were given an opportunity to show 
their qualities of leadership. They were 
put upon their merits in competition— 
friendly and fair—with other boys of 
their own age and size. 

They were taught to swim, to run, to 
jump. They were taught to dive, to vault, 
and to tumble, and above all they were 
taught the real value of honest effort. 
They were taught the beauty of a Chris- 
tian life. 

When a boy reaches high school age, 
he is likely to give most of his time to the 

“gang games”; that is, games which re- 
quire a number of players; but when he 
gets thru school he may have no game to 
play, and so to meet that condition our 
boys were urged to play golf and tennis. 
Father has tried to play with them, but 
not having learned the games in his 
youth, has never been very successful. 
He still tries to play tennis, but both 
the boys beat him and he is unable to 
give either of them even close competi- 
tion; nevertheless, he makes the effort 
and has just as much fun out of it as 
anybody. While the boys have now 
reached the place where they must stand 
on their own foundation to a very large 
extent; while they are both bigger and 
stronger than their father; while they 
both can beat him at golf and tennis; 
while he has long since ceased to put on 
the boxing-gloves or wrestle with them, 
the fact remains that we are still just 
as good pals as we ever were. While they 
take particular delight in referring to 
father as “Shorty,” there is the utmost 
confidence and comradeship existing and 
the most intimate subjects in the lives of 
the boys are brought to their father for 
discussion. 

After all this you will quickly under- 
stand just what the answer of the writer 
is when he is asked the question, “What 
does your boy mean to you?” There is 
only one answer—He is everything! By 
playing with him, by working with him, 
by being his pal, you will enjoy to the 
fullest extent the greatest gift God gave 
to man—that of being the father of a boy. 


Carpets and Rugs 


“Carpets and Rugs” is the name of an 
interesting little book by Otis Allen 
Kenyon (The Hoover Co.). You will 
enjoy reading the graphic description 
of how carpets and rugs are made, while 
the chapters devoted to the selection 
and care of floor coverings are instructive 
and well worth studying. The facts are 
so well told that one is inclined to forget 
that it is essentially a book of informa- 
tion and you will be reading for interest 
and entertainment long before the last 
pages are reached. A worthwhile book 
for the homemaker. 


ce zen ou’ ll like the fruit garden articles. 
pet. indlay’s article ‘“‘How to lect an 
Apple’”’ is especially worth-while. 
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DETECT() 


“IT DETECTS” 


AN ACCURATE SCALE in 
your bath room is as necess- 
ary as an accurate thermo- 
meter to a physician. The 
condition of your health is 
determined by daily 
gain or loss in weight. 
Keep a record of the weight 
of every member of the fam- 
ily. Weigh yourself every 
day without clothes. 











DETECTO 
the ACCURATE SCALE 
eee GUARANTEED 
a lifetime. 





Tested and ce by Bureau 
of Weights and Measures in 
New York State. 
R ly built, compact and 
handsome. Less than twelve 
incheseach way. Al) hard white 
enamel finish. Not damaged by 
moisture. 
La ible glass covered dial 

ieape tee Oo EACH AND 
E ERY POUND UP TO 300 
POUNDS. 

repaid east 


$1 5 —_ ississippi 


Send =i Booklet H 
containing Table of 
Average Weights. 








The Jacobs Bros. Co., In 

17 Hudson Street, New York City 

Enclosed find $15 (Fifteen Dollars), check or money 
order, for which send me one fully equipped 
DETECTO Bathroom Scale. It is understood that 
Imayreturn it after 15 days’ trial, if I so desire, 
express charges prepaid, for full refund. 




















. Easy to Play 


Easy to Pay 








on Comecteee 
With the aid of the first 






many 
would like to 


know. 






/ desire. Unrivalled fo: 
tertainment, chureh, lodge or school. 
demand for orchestra dance 





You may have siz 
ant free = of 


5 
terms of ment can be arra’ ention 
A. Totrcoted fa and a complete catalog will be 
ONBUESCHER BAI BAND INSTRUMENT co. 
8834 Buescher “Eiknart. Indians 


c a 


it ” Yarn 
14%¢ 


Buy Peace Dale yarns direct 
per oz. 


from mill—only 14 e to 27¢ 
mm ai ee eae ee ee ee ee ee 


per oz! Beautiful silk and 
; Send me free samples Peace Dale yarns 








worsted yarns. Jide range 
of colors includidg newest 
spring and summer shades. 

Send for 120 free samples. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Peace Dale Mills, Dept. 443, 

25 Madison Ave., N, Y. 


DRAMO. .ccccccccccceccs Coecececcccccoceccoscccoes 
j Street.......... TIITTITITITIT ITT ieee ee 
, City TT TEOCETETITITEL TTT rt DRS: cescr'venecdeons 








Amazing New 
Invention 









Does Away 
With Dirty 
Coal and 
Wood 


More Heat 
Than Coal , 









Don’t burn expensive dirty coal and 
wood! A new fuel has been discovered 
which gives more heat than coal. 
No more ashes, no more smoke, soot and coal dust—no 
heavy scuttles to carry—no more sweltering summer 
kitchens. This new fuel cuts housework in half—cur- 
tains, rugs and clothes stay clean much longer—make 
any range a gas stove. 


Fits Any Stove or Furnace 
The Oliver Oil-Gas Bur ner Magn alarge amount of 
air wi ne small quantity of oil. 
Cheap. simple,fool proof and abso- 
lutely safe. 16 models to fit any 
furnace, range or stove. 150,000 
n use. 


Low Introductory Price 


Send today for FREE book, “New Kind 
of Heat’’ and details of Low Intro- 
ductory Offer now being made. 


OLIVE asBURNER 
Olives Bldg., St.Louis, i. 


QUIVER OIL-GAS BURNER CO. C.24 














§ about one 
130i the Worlds 
D est Washers | 









The magical Daylight cones 
apply the old hand funnel cone 
principle correctly. 


Thousands have proved 
the Daylight Triple Disc 
Cone method, that washes 
allsorts of ‘materials, 
restores blankets to their 
original softness and 
launders the finest lingerie 
without harm. 

Write for full details and 
booklet on the correct 
as methods for the 

om 























PUFFER-HUBBARD MFG. oi oF 
S270 East “26th Street 
Minn capolis: Minn 










CLOTHES DRIER 


Dries washing spotlessly iy clean, folds 


wore a 
= proof. 136 fe tine. hSvelves in Pere 
proven success, 


service 
ight in weight. Satisfaction guaran- 
CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 





Agents 


Wanted Ese 


fOWA GATE Te COMPANY, 
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Piecrust Wrinkles 


FLORENCE TAFT EATON 


DON'T imagine that many of us have 

learned to make puff paste or that, 

even if we have mastered this process, 
we often concoct this variety of pastry. 
It is too expensive as to time and ma- 
terials for every day and every pie use. 

It is, however, possible to make inex- 
pensive pastry that is both delectable as 
to taste and attractive to the eye and that 
does not, moreover, require a prohibitive 
amount of time for its manufacture. 

When starting on pie-making, allow a 
heaping cupful of pastry flour for each 
pie, a saltspoonful of baking powder, half 
a teaspoonful of salt, one-third to one-half 
cupful of shortening and very cold water 
to mix. The process is as follows: 

To the required amount of flour i in a 
mixing bowl (I had almost said ‘‘a yellow 
mixing bowl”—that being the time- 
honored color in my establishment) add 
baking powder and salt in the above 
proportions, and combine well. Then 
add about two-thirds of the whole amount 
of shortening and work it in with the 
fingertips until the whole is crumbly and 
like coarse meal. With a knife cut in 
enough very cold water to make the mix- 
ture the right consistency to roll—it 
should be quite stiff. Reserve one-third 
of the dough for the bottom crust and lay 
the remainder on a well-floured board (a 
marble or enameled-top table is ideal) 
and pat or lightly roll until half an inch 
in thickness. Put on about a third of the 
remaining shortening in small amounts, 
sift a bit of flour over, and roll up lightly. 
Roll out again into an oblong, add an- 
other third of the shortening, and proceed 
as above. This roll is now ready for the 
tops and rims, or any patty-shells, tarts, 
or near-French pastry arrangement you 
may wish to attempt. When I am under- 
taking pie-making, I always prefer to 
plan to get to this point early in the day’s 
work, when I tuck the two rolls neatly 
together on a plate, which I set in the 
icebox while I am doing something else. 
An excellent authority on pastry tells me 
that she always makes her crust the day 
before, that it may become thoroly 
chilled. As pie-making is often _extempo- 
raneous, this could not be an invariable 
rule. 

When ready to begin the pies I first 
roll all of my bottom crusts and put them 
on the baking utensils. I then cut off a 
small section of the pastry designed for 
the tops and roll it into a narrow oblong 
an eighth of an inch thick; from this I 
cut half-inch wide strips which I dip in 





cold water and apply to the rims (do not 
“rim’’ too many pies at a time, as the 
strips dry; two or three are enough). 

The reason for these rims is two-fold: 
the wet strip cements top to bottom 
preventing the juice from escaping and 
also makes a puffy, inviting edge to the 
pie, which should be flaky and tender. 
Then put in the filling, and cutting off 
just enough of the roll of pastry for a top, 
lay it cut side up on the board and lightly 
and deftly roll it out into a round of 
desired thickness. 

After the round is rolled out, dot with 
shortening, shake just a bit of flour over 
it, fold half back and cut ornamental 
designs to let out the steam and then 
adjust on the pie. Press the inside of the 
edge firmly but lightly against the wet 
rim, and with a fork or the back of the 
knife complete the process as ornamental- 
ly as possible. Hold the pie under the 
cold water faucet a moment and wet the 
whole top just a bit as rapidly as possible, 
and set in the hottest part of the oven 
five minutes or so until the pie just begins 
to brown; then place on the bottom of the 
oven that the lower crust may be crisp 
and brown also. Adapt this process to 
your own oven. Some cooks prefer to 

rush the top of the pie with beaten egg. 

Suggestions for a few “different’’ pies 
follow: 

Apple Pies are much more quickly made 
by allowing them top crusts only. Pack 
the sliced apple closely, heap it gener- 
ously, and place the sugar in the middle 
of the apples instead of on top; cover with 
your shortening dotted, floured and show- 
er-bathed top. By the way, in making 
any apple, berry, or other fruit pie, if the 
sugar is added as above directed, near the 
bottom of the pie, and in the middle, the 
syrup is not nearly so likely to boil ‘out. 
Shake just a bit of flour over the top of 
the berries, in a berry pie. Add a spoonful 
of water to start the steam. 

Nut Custard Pie.—Fit a deep utensil 
with a bottom crust, fhute the rim, and 
fill with ordinary custard mixture to 
which is added a couple of tablespoonfuls 
of finely chopped nutmeats. Hazel nuts 
are directed in my grandmother’s cook- 
book; I have substituted peanuts with 
success. This is a delicious variation of 
the ordinary custard pie. 

Apple Custard Pie is unusually appe- 
tizing. To the ordinary custard mixture 
add a cupful or less (to a pie) of rather 
dry stewed and strained apples. Bake i in 
a bottom crust only, 
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Frost Damaged Bark 


FTER a freeze, growers are con- 
fronted with the question as to how 
to care for trees with the bark of the 

trunk cracked open. The experiences 
obtained from various methods of han- 
dling such cases, warrant the recom- 


mendation that where the injury is not With Less F uel 


extreme, steps should be taken at once The Original and Effort 


to save this loosened bark. Former ex- sreless 
The Automatic Rapid Electric Stove 


Ps Man 
perience shows that many attempts have (an electric fireless cooker) is the cheapest, easiest method 
been unsuccessful, but many others have | known for preparing the family meals. 


been so positive that the trees recovered Electricity is used only to bring the food to the cook- 
ing point (taking only 1-4 to 1-3 of the full cooking 


in a most satisfactory manner. time). It then automatically shuts itself off and the 
“Without going into the various food continues to cook, boil, broil, roast, bake, fry or 
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A Rapid Cooks © 
Better Meals 











toast until done. From 50% to 75% of the fuel cost 
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methods used in attempting to correct 
this injury, states Dr. John T. Barrett, 
of the Fruit Experiment Station, at 
Riverside, California, “the most suc- 
cessful method of bringing the bark into 
contact with the wood is as follows: 


“Tt will be found, no doubt, that much 
of the loosened bark is alive, and will 
have the power, when properly protected, 
of producing new growth on the inner 
surface. Unless such bark is brought 
closely in contact with the wood, a new 
bark may be developed on the inner sur- 
face, and permanent union made un- 
likely, if not impossible. 

“The best results have been obtained,” 
continues Mr. Barrett, “by wrapping 
binding twine or narrow strips of cloth 
around the tree, spirally, leaving the 
larger part of the bark uncovered, thus 
allowing free access of air, yet holding the 
bark firmly against the wood. Experi- 
ments at the station have shown that 
if the wrapping is so thoroly done that 
the moisture is retained, molding and 
disease may result. Wrapping the trunk 
in such manner not only insures a saving 
of at least some of the bark, but will pre- 
vent a curling back and further loosening, 
due to drying. 

“Waxing the wounds, at least im- 
mediately after injuring, has not shown 
beneficial results over binding without 
waxing. After healing has taken place, 
it is then advisable to protect any exposed 
wood by a covering of wax or paint.” 


Where injury has been severe enough to 
partially or completely defoliate the 
trees, the trunks and main branches 
should be protected from sunburn by 
whitewashing. Due to the danger of in- 
fection by fungi thru the various cracks 
in the bark, it is advisable to use some 
copper sulphate (blue vitrol) in the spray. 
This will greatly increase its fungicidal 
value. This can be accomplished by using 
the following formula for California white- 
wash, plus copper sulphate: 

Take thirty pounds of quick lime, 
four pounds of tallow, five pounds of 
salt, and mix together. Shake slowly and 
blend. To this add two pounds of copper 
sulphate in solution. Dilute with enough 
water to make mixture flow well, or for 
use in spray machine. 

In cases where branches have been 
badly injured, such as in many lemon 
and orange orchards, the question of 
pruning will undoubtedly arise. Ex- 
perience after the freeze of 1913 showed 
that in general the best results were ob- 
tained where the trees were left un- 
pruned until after the spring growth 
took place. 

All large cut surfaces should be treated 
with a fungicide, such as bordeaux paste, 
followed with asphalt paint, or other pro- 
tective covering—James Edward Hun- 
gerford. 


is saved. 


Takes Drudgery Out of Contin 


about burning. No clocks to set, dials to regulate, 
Merely put food in the cooker, attach to electric 
light socket, (no special wiring), turn on the switch and leave it. The Automatic Rapid 
Electric does the rest. Broils Steaks and Chops to perfection. 
Guaranteed Wear-Ever aluminum utensils furnished with it. 


No “pot-watching.”” No worryi 
thermometers to watch, nor discs to heat. 


Aluminum lined throughout—won't rust or corrode, 


Get My 30 Day Trial Offer Now! 
Try the Automatic Rapid Electric at my risk for thirty devs. 
Then take as 
vote of the family, and if you or your family cannot honestly say 
that you are satisfied, that you never had more delicious, better 
cook 1 em send it right back and your money will be instantly 


want you to use this great invention for one month. 


tefu: 


Home Science Book — Write today for this guide to 
FREE Gives completa direce FREE MENU INDEX 


easier, oa, better cooking. 
tions and recipes—all 


prices. ust say, Send me your Free Home Science Book. 


ring it to you. Top us one today. 


anced 
Wm. yesh Se- Dept. 756. & Alliance,Ohio termined by Home 


tails of construction and new low factory A new 





What It Will Do 





Roasts all kinds 
of meats, fowls 
and fish. 
Cooks all vege- 
tables. 
Does all baking. 
A boiled ham uses 
electricity 30 to 35 
minutes. Vegeta- 
bles 8 to 12 mina- 
utes. 
Broils—Fries— 
Toasts—Stews. 
device shows tn- Makescoffee. Boils 
A post rerio whet tecerve — tea kettle. 
ve 
Fy ~ Broils Steaks 


rations as de- 
and Chops te 
. Sent Free. Perfection 
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}} you this beau- 
f stare combination 
}/ coal, gas and wood 


] ppange—din rect to you 
] uiactusere. 
Think of itt {itt Only onal 
onwt a | 7 
/ beauty — finished 
{n gray or blue porcelain enam- 
jj el—200 other Fwy J and siz: 
{ = 80 days’ free Quick 


P At] Write 
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KALAMAZOO STOVE CO. 
Mich, 












A ace Ce) MAZOO 


Direct to You" 





ingh i 
ingly easy in eve 
= ron needed. 

oe Saves steps. Costs 
only ent for 3 hours’ use. No 
ttachments, cords, wires nor 












tubeste bother with. Regulates 
to any heat. Use in any room, 
Sandy. Anooheioly dot ms 

— 
Lasts a lifetime. Gua 






AGENTSI| 
$1200 A Day 


“*Cash-in’’ on big demand. 
New plan. Simply accept 
orders. No experience ~~ 
capital nee “Moye 





Try it 30 Days FREE. Write at 
once for special introductory— 








low price offerand free trialop- | Pa-, made $164 in one 
tion Send No risk. No obliga- week. Exclusive territory. 
Send name,addresstoday. | rite me personally, say:— 
AKRON LAMP co. ‘Send Agents Free Outfit 

Pt fon Strest, Aiwon, >. Offer.’’ J. C. Steese, Pres. 



























IT IS EASY TO DECORATE 


for jie«, receptions and enter- 
peincants cacpeu aes the Sats 
ve 


MOORE PUSH-PINS 
Giass Heads—Steel Points 
For heavy pictures and mirrors, use 
MOORE PUSH-LESS HANGERS 
“The Hanger with the Twist’’ 
10c pkts. Sold everywhere 
In Canada 1c 
Moore Push-Pin Co. ,Philadeiphia Pa. 


LOOMS $9.90 


AND UP. BIG MONEY IN 
WEAVING AT HOME. 


No experience necessary to weave 
beautiful rugs, carpets, etc., = 
UNION LOOMS from rags 
waste material. Home weaving i 
fascinating and highly pretest 
Weavers are rushed with ee orders. 
Be. eure go send for grand our wonder: 
te 
fully low-priced. sy tL ted looms. 
UNION LOOM WORKS, 456 Factory St., BOONVILLE, N. Y 


LADIES ANYWHERE MAKE MONEY 











sample and price 10c in eet 





CROCHETING LINGER 
Instructio com 
PARIS ART WORKS, $4, — New Haven, Conn. 









soeine nue CANMING 


TIME 


Economy priéssune ae 
; i 


Cast aluminum, highly pol- Yr 
ished. Cooks beans, tough 
meat or chicken in 30 minutes. \ 
Saves Time, Labor and Fuel. 


Guaranteed to save its cost 
every three months. 


PAY FOR C FROM 
SAVINGS IT MAKES. 
Bakes, Roasts, Frys and Boils. 
Cooks whole meal at one time 
over one fire. Price at factory: 

10-qt. $14.75 ioe $21.00 

14-qt. $18.00  30-qt. $25.00 
(With pens and besket.) 14 and 16 qu. best sellers. 
Extra aluminum pan FREE with IN MONTH 
all cash orders: 






























Full information on request. Reference— 


Any Lincoln Bank. 


ECONOMY ae COOKER CO. 
ECONOMY BLDG. LINCOLN, NEBR. 


Globe=Wernicke 


is holding this new book for you! 
Meso gy SEND FOR IT, pga@m 


"The Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Please send me, without charge, your book —“Unusual 
Decorative Effects for Bookcases” — which is illustrated 
throughout with new ideas in home decoration—FREE. 
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‘[Cuticura Soap 
Will Help You 
Clear _ Skin 


Soap, Ointment, Taleum, 25c. everywhere. 
free of Cuticura Laboratories, “Dept. U, Tasacn teen 




















WHY NOT $2224, Serine, Sum- gmse 
mer and Fall, gather- \ s 
ng butterflies, insects? I bu: hundreds < of kinds 4 

for collections, Some worth $1 to $7 e ach, Smple 

outdoor work with instructions, ctu 
oe list.Send 06 ts (not stam: 2) for my illus: 
P. efore sending bu a 
in insects, Dept. 6s, 





Ocean Park, Calif. 


DRAPERY FABRICS Sresoies, ec end et samples? 


Textiles of Quality, 290 Linden Ave., Brooklyn, 











cents - 
a Quart 
Mapleine-Made Syrup 


A syrup that’s rich and deli- 
cious! Asyrup that willdelight 
and please every member of 
the family. Made instantly 
and so easily—just by adding 
Mapleine to sugar dissolved in 
hot water. One of the simplest 
and most practical savings 
conceivable! 


For Flavoring Uses 


Athousand flavoring uses—for 
cakes, sauces, puddings, pas- 
tries, candies, etc. A delicate 
and delightful flavor that 
makes old recipes new. Write 
for free Mapleine recipes. 


CRESCENT MFG. CO. 
12 W. Connecticut St. 
Seattle, Wash. 


There is only one ‘‘Mapleine”’ 
—accept no imitations. 






















KEROSENE 


HOT WATER HEATER 


DISH WASHING is no trouble with the 
“HOLYOKE” Heater to furnish plenty of hot 
water whenever wanted. The “HOLYOKE” 
burns ordinary lamp oil, is easy and inexpensive 
to operate, and may be installed anywhere. 
Supplies bath-room, kitchen and laundry. 
USES 

FOR winter or summer cottages, clubs, suburban 
homes, dairies, laundries, barber shops, beauty parlors, 
etc., the low cost “HOLYOKE” Heater isinvaluable. 
WRITE for Free Descriptive Booklet No. 11 on Hot 
Water in the Home, giving name of your plumber. 


HOLYOKE HEATER Co. 
Holyoke, Mass. 


CANDY—AII Kinds 


My book “CANDY AS I MAKE IT” will teach anyone how 
to make all kinds of delicious candies. Failure impossible. 


Write Margery A. Ricker, Dept. 9, L L. I., N.Y, 
CANNING 2tbome for home use or for sale, fruits: 


. Vegetables, meats. Everything keeps. 
Easy, sure, quick way to save the garden and orchard. Write 
for Booklets on Home Canning outfits and ‘‘Everything for 
Canning," FREE, NOW. 


NATIONAL CANNING SUPPLY CO., Dept. F, LAGRANGE, ILL. 
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Conducted by Fruit, Garden and Home readers 


This is your department and its value depends upon the 
help of “ae | good cook in ourfamily. Send in your favorite 


unpublish 


Nut Float 
3 egg whites 
1 tablespoonful of corn- 
starch 
1 pint of boiled custard 
¥4 cupful of chopped nutmeats and stale 
sponge cuke slices 


Blend the cornstarch in about 3 table- 
spoonfuls of the cold milk. Place the rest 
in double boiler, add salt and sugar, 
bring just to scalding. Then stir in the 
cornstarch and cook for about ten minutes, 
stirring constantly. Stir in the boiled. cus- 
tard and the nutmeats. Beat up whites 
of eggs very stiff, using those left after 
making the custard. Remove the custard 
from the fire and place egg whites on top. 
Let stand a few minutes, then turn care- 
fully to cook on other side, then stir into 
the float. Place some slices of stale sponge 
cake in bottom of dish and pour over the 
custard. Let cool, and garnish top with 
whipped cream.—Mrs. J. W. B., Ill. 

One-Crust Raisin Pie 


1 cupful of sugar Pinch of salt 

24 cupful of raisins 3 tablespoonfuls of corn- 
4 cupful of water starch 

4% cupful of cream 2 eggs (separated) 


Put sugar, raisins and water on stove 
to boil. Then mix cream, salt, cornstarch 
and yolks of eggs together and add to 
boiling mixture. Cook until thick, pour 
into the baked pie shell, add meringue 
and brown.—Mrs. M. C. McT., Iowa. 


Cranberry Relish 


2 cupfuls of cranberries 2 cupfuls of sugar 
1 tablespoonful of vinegar 


Pick over the cranberries, wash and 
drain; mix in sugar and vinegar, and put 
on a slow fire to cook. After the mixture 
begins to boil, cook for ten minutes with- 
out-stirring. This relish is particularly 
good when served with roast pork or beef, 
chicken or turkey.—J. G. F., N. C. 

Banana Pie and Pineapple 

Take 4 ripe bananas, mash with a pota- 
to masher and add to a cooked cream 
filling. Bake 2 pie shells and add filling, 
top with meringue and brown slightly. 
Pineapple added to cream filling by 
draining the juice from a can of grated 
pineapple makes a lovely pie.—Mrs. E. 
T. B., Wyo. 

Celery and Meat Sandwiches 


lcupfuloffinelychopped 3 medium-sized pickles 
or ground meat \% cupful of left-over 
1 cupful of finely cut gravy 
celery 
Use any left-over meat. Add celery 
and pickles and mix well with the gravy. 
Spread between thin slices of bread.— 
Mrs. M. L. M., Kansas. 


Bread Sponge Fruit Cake 


1 cupful of bread sponge 1% cupful of butter 

1 cupful of C sugar 1 egg 

1 cupful of seeded raisins 1 teaspoonful each of 
1 teaspoonful of cloves and cinnamon 


Cream butter and sugar and add bread 
sponge, beaten egg, and spices. Dissolve 
the soda in a little warm water and add 
at once to the mixture. Lastly add raisins 
which have been dredged in flour. Beat 
hard and pour into loaf cake pan. Let 
rise half an hour or until bulk is a little 
more than doubled. Bake in a moderate 
oven.—J. W., Ia. 


1 pint of milk 
4 cupful of sugar 
\4 teaspoonful of salt 


recipes. We will pay for every one used. 


Macaroni Loaf 


34 cupful of macaroni 1 cupful of cream 

1 cupful of soft bread % cupful of grated 
crumbs cheese 

M cupful of butter 1 tablespoonful of onion 


eggs juice 

1 tablespoonful of 1 tablespoonful of 
chopped red or green chopped parsley 
peppers 1 teaspoonful of salt 


Cook, drain, and rinse macaroni in 
cold water. Scald cream, add crumbs, 
butter, chopped pepper, onion juice, 
parsley, beaten eggs and macaroni. Line 
a quart baking dish with buttered paper 
and turn the mixture into it. Set the pan 
in a dish of boiling water and bake in a 
moderate oven from one-half to three- 
quarters of an hour. Serve hot with toma- 
to sauce.—J. W., Iowa. 


Escalloped Peas 


1 pint of peas, canned or 6 hard-boiled eggs 
previously cooked 1 cupful of medium- 
thick white sauce 


Slice eggs in quarter-inch slices, and 
alternate layers of peas and sliced eggs 
in a buttered baking dish. Salt and pep- 
#3 the egg slices. The top layer should 

peas. Pour the cupful of white sauce 
over all and cover the dish. Bake twenty 
minutes in a moderate oven.—J. W., 
Iowa. 
Montgomery Pie 
1 aoeie of sugar 2 tablespoonfuls of flour 
2 tablespoonfus of but- 1 cupful of milk 


ter 1 lemon, juice and rind 
2 eggs 


Cream butter and sugar, add well- 
beaten egg yolks, and flour, and beat well. 
Then add milk and lemon juice and 
grated rind. Lastly fold in the well- 
beaten whites. Turn into pie crust and 
bake like custard pie.—J. W., Iowa. 


Mystery 
1 small can of tomatoes 1 large onion 
14 small box of spaghetti 1 pound of hamburger 


Cook tomatoes and onion together. 
Cook spaghetti in salt water. Fry ground 
meat until done. Mix all together, season 
with salt and pepper,:and cook until 
thick.—Mrs. A. E. R., Ind. 


Bliz Torte 


First mixture: 


¥4 cupful of butter 1 cupful of flour 
5 tablespoonfuls of milk 4 egg yolks 
1% cupful of sugar 1 teaspoonful of baking 


powder 

Second mixture: 

Beat whites of eggs, add 14 cupful of 
sugar, 1 teaspoonful of vanilla. Spread 
first mixture in floured tins with re- 
movable bottoms. Put whites of eggs on 
top of layers and cover top with walnuts. 
Bake thirty minutes. Serve with 

Custard Sauce: 

1 cupful of cream or rich 3 tablespoonfuls of sugar 

milk 1 teaspoonful of vanilla 


1 egg 1 tablespoonful of corn- 
starch 


—Mrs. L. M. DeG., Wis. 
Nut Bread 


14 teaspoonful of salt 


le 
lo tel of sugar 4 level teaspoonfuls of 


1 cupful of mil baking powder 
3 cupfuls of flour 1 cupful of nutmeats 


Combine in order given and let stand 
twenty minutes or more. Bake one hour 
in slow oven.—Mrs. L. R., Iowa. 
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Gelatine 
Helps the 
Under-weight, 

_Baby 


yy. 





F your child is not thriving as he 
should—if he is fretful and un- 
derweight—it is almost certain that 
he is not getting the complete food 
value of his milk. 


Mother’s milk is nature’s most per- 
fect food for infants. Cow’s milk 
is the best known substitute. But 
cow’s milk was intended for the 
calf, and is therefore not always 
easy for the delicate stomach of the 
infant to digest,—without proper 
modification to the child’s needs. 


Modify Baby’s Milk With 
Knox Sparkling Gelatine 


Of the various milk modifications pre- 
scribed by physicians, scientific in- 
vestigation shows that the most im- 
portant is ‘‘gelatinized’’ milk, which 
renders the milk more easily digesti- 
ble and assures a more complete as- 
similation of all the nutriment of the 
milk. This means that you soak one 
level tablespoonful of Knox Gelatine 
in % cup of cold milk from the baby’s 
formula, for ten minutes; cover while 
soaking. Then place the cup in boil- 
ing water, stirring until gelatine is 
fully dissolved; add this dissolved 
gelatine to the quart of cold milk or 
regular formula, (Ask your physician 
about this.) 


KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


“‘ TheHighest Quality for Health’’ 


Free Book on the Health 
Value of Gelatine 


Science has recently discovered many 
important facts about the value of 
plain, edible gelatine in the human 
dietary, in addition to its importance 
in infant feeding—facts such as: 
1. Its value to growing children as a 
growthand strength-promoting food ; 
. As a supplementary food in cases 
of malnutrition; 
In the diet of 
valescents ; 
To those with delicate appetites as 
a digestive agent in conveying the 
full nutriment of other wholesome 
foods; 
and in a variety of other uses. These 
facts have been collected in an in- 
formative booklet, ‘‘The Health Value 
of Gelatine,’’ which will be sent you, 
free, upon receipt of 4c to cover post- 
age, and your grocer’s name. 


Health Dept., 
Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co., Inc. 


142 Knox Avenue Johnstown, N. Y. 
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« Perfection Salad 
214 level tablespoonfuls 1 cupful of chopped cab- 
of granulated gelatine bage 
\% cupful of cold water 2 cupfuls of chopped 
4 cupful of vinegar celery 
1 pint of boiling water Yj cugiel of chopped 
4 cupful of sugar pimentoes 
Juice of 1 lemon \% cupful of chopped 
Few grains of salt white grapes or cher- 
ries 
Soak gelatine in cold water for five 
minutes. Add vinegar, lemon juice, sugar 
and salt. Strain. Add boiling water. 
When mixture begins to set, add the 
other ingredients. Set in individual molds. 
Serve on lettuce with boiled salad dressing. 
—Mrs. C. L. 8., Iowa. 
Soft Oatmeal Drop Cookies 


Mix well: 

2 cupfuls of raw rolled 1 
oats 

2 beaten eggs 

1 cupful of brown sugar 

3 tablespoonfuls of milk 

3 tablespoonfuls of mo- 
lasses 


Combiné mixtures 
teaspoon.—Mrs. F. D. W., 
Candied Apples 


2 cupfuls of sugar 5 apples (some tart va- 
1 cupful of water riety such as Winesap 
Red vegetable coloring or Jonathan ) 


Pare and slice each apple into 12 
pieces. Meanwhile have the sugar and 
water boiled until the sirup is clear and 
red. Cook a few slices at a time very 
gently until tender and transparent. 
Remove carefully from the sirup. Drain 
and place on buttered dish to dry. Re- 
peat this process for each of the five 
apples, adding a little hot water to the 
sirup as it becomes thick. In twenty-four 
hours the apples will have dried some- 
what and they should then be rolled 
in sugar and left for another twenty-four 
hours. Roll again in sugar and leave un- 
til apples are thoroly dry. Then pack in 
boxes.—Mrs. D. H. P., Minn. 


Aunt Lutie’s Best Dessert 

Preserved strawberries 
or peaches 

Sugar 


level teaspoonful of 

soda in the flour 

2 cupfuls of flour 

2 teaspoonfuls of cinna- 
mon (scant) 

16 teaspoonful of salt 

Pinch of baking powder 


and drop from a 
Wash. 


Lady fingers or stale 


sponge cake 
Whipped cream 


Line bottom of oven glass or enameled 
dish with lady fingers or slices of stale 
sponge cake moistened with cider or 
tart fruit juice—the juice ‘from sweet 
pickles is also good—then add a layer of 
preserved fruit, and on top of that spread 
a thin layer of slightly sweetened whipped 
cream. Put another layer of cake on top 
of this, proceeding as before, until you 
have enough to serve the desired number. 
Chill and serve in slices or little squares, 
depending upon the depth.—J. W., lowa. 

Breakfast Food With Fruit 

It is the opinion of our family that the 
union of breakfast foods and fruits either 
fresh or stewed is a happy one. 

Most persons are familiar with the 
practice of cooking dates and figs with 
the wheat or oat meals, but it does not 
occur to everyone to cook raisins, seeded 
prunes, or dried apricots or peaches with 
the same cereals. 

Have you tried putting a generous 
sprinkling of one of the ready-to-eat 
cerzals on a small dish of stewed dried 
apricots or prunes and serving it with 
plenty of rich milk? When the summer 
fruits are to be had, a delicious dish is 
made by rolling fresh peaches or straw- 
berries in these same breakfast foods. A 
spoonful of marmalade or jam topping a 
dish of ready-cooked cereal is another 
idea which appeals to some families. 

The economy in dishwashing effected 
by this service is worth consideration, too, 
for one dish serves for both fruit and 
cereal where at least two were necessary 
before.—G. C., Kansas. 
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out of 10O 


voted Yes on 
X this recipe 
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N a woman’s club in a middle 

western city, an interesting experi- 
ment was made. Various recipes 
for desserts were distributed, and 
the members were asked to try 
them all and vote on them at the 
next club meeting. The questions 
to be taken into consideration 


were these: 
Did your family like it? Did they ask 
for a second helping! Did they find 


it easy to digest! Did you find it easy 
to make! Economical! Did it look 
attractive? Did it taste as good as 
it looked? 

There was one recipe to which 100 
women out of 100 voted an emphatic 

‘yes’’ on every question, 

Here is the recipe which calls for the 
delightful and wholesome combination 
of oranges with 
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“* TheHighest QualityforHealth’’ 
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Orange Fluff Dessert 
% envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
\% cup cold water 1 cup orange juice 
42 cup boiling water and pulp 
1 cup sugar Whites of 3 eggs 
2 tablespoonfuls Lady Fingers or 
lemon juice stale cake 
Soak gelatine in cold water 5 minutes; 
dissolve in boiling water, Add sugar, 
and when dissolved add lemon juice, 
Strain, cool slightly, and add orange 
juice and pulp. When mixture begins 
to stiffen, beat, using a wire whisk, 
until light; then add egg whites, beaten 
until stiff, and beat thoroughly. Turn 
into mold lined with lady fingers. One 
pint whipped cream may be used in 
place of whites of eggs. 


Free—Dessert and 
Salad Recipes 


Recipes for every occasion are given 
in Mrs. Knox's books, ‘‘Dainty Des- 
serts’’ and ‘‘Food Economy.’’ These 
will be sent you, together with ‘‘The 
Health Value of Gelatine,’’ upon re- 
ceipt of 4c to cover postage, and your 
grocer 8 hame, 


CharlesB.KnoxGelatineCo.,Inc. 


142 Knox Avenue Johnstown, N. Y. 
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LIKE ‘to see March come. I can take the cover off 

the lily pool in the back yard, give the pool a thoro 
cleaning, and late in the month run in the water and 
put the goldfish outdoors. I can enjoy the crocuses on 
the front terrace and watch the tulips as they send up 
the stalks which a little later will hold such a treasure 
of bloom. I can go over the lawn with a bucket of grass 
seed and touch up the bare spots and put on the first 
coat of commercial fertilizer. 

March will see the first lettuce sown, and mark my 
last feverish survey of the catalogs and nursery lists 
for seed and shrubs before the gardening rush starts. 
The warm south winds will bring the promise of April 
showers and the profusion of bloom to follow in May. 
Altogether, March is a month of real pleasure to wel- 
come, because it holds so much anticipation for those 
of us who garden and love our home surroundings. 


[" has been a great pleasure to have letters from readers 
all over the country telling me how much they ap- 
preciated Mrs. Oberndorfer’s music department, and 
how much it helped them in presenting the proper 
music to their children and their clubs. We have 
undertaken a real constructive program in bringing the 
right kind of music to your attention, and I am sure 
that you can cooperate with us wholeheartedly, all of 
you who have children and who are interested in making 
our life better. Music exerts a tremendous power over 
all of us, so let us look to its character just as we would 
look to the character of those we place in positions of 
power in other fields. Mrs. Oberndorfer’s willingness 
to help you with your problems by letter, free of 
charge, will be a most valuable service to all who avail 
themselves of it. Starting in April, we will publish a 
few of the questions asked her, and the answers given. 


UST yesterday a letter came from a reader which has 

lingered in my mind. It made the whole day’s work 

just a little easier. It voiced a feeling which I have 
found in many letters from subscribers. 

It read: “I think Fruit, Garden and Home is the 
home-est of all the home magazines I have ever read.”’ 
That, in itself, was a great compliment, but the reader 
went on to say that the spirit of helpfulness was re- 
flected in every page and that there was more real, 
honest-to-goodness home-making help in each issue 
than in a dozen copies of the average magazine. The 
reader added: “You are not afraid to give us the ma- 
terial we need most. You are a real champion of every 
interest of the American home.” 


EXT month, being April, we will ride with Paul 

Revere on that momentous night when he ’roused 
the Minute Men to arms. In the series on “Homes of 
Famous Americans” we will visit the house where he 
lived in Boston and cover the ground of his famous ride. 
This story will fire your blood, and bring back your 
childhood idol. I can promise you some little-known 
details about Paul Revere, the man. Don’t miss it. 


WISH all of you good cooks might have “listened 
in” on a most interesting visit I had the other day 
in my office with Mr. James C. Knox. I learned a lot 
of interesting things about the manufacture of gelatine 
powders. One thing Mr. Knox said has stuck in my 
mind. It was: “I wonder if the average housewife ap- 





preciates the care and work back of each package of 


gelatine powder she buys? Each package represents 
twenty-eight days of day-and-night work and super- 
vision in the factory before it goes out, just as it comes 
to her.’’ I presume this is true of all gelatine powders. 
Little dq we stop to think, oftentimes, when we buy 
packaged goods, just the care and work back of them! 


SN’T Fruit, Garden and- Home getting better each 
month? I dislike to repeat that so much, but isn’t 
it true? I am sure that the big February number fairly 
took your breath away, and I’ll wager you'll find just 
as much delight and help in this March number. You 
vegetable gardeners, did you ever get so much real 
help in a single issue of any publication? We are trying 
to do all we can to merit your enthusiastic support, for 
we must depend upon you to help us make Fruit, 
Garden and Home the biggest, the best and the most 
vital home publication in the country. If you think 
we deserve to attain that rank on our merits, on the 
wholesome viewpoint we take, won’t you tell your 
neighbors about us? If you will just say that good word 
for us, and show them a copy, or give us their addresses, 
I am sure Fruit, Garden and Home will run over 100 
pages a month before long. 


GET aside a little corner of your garden for the 
youngsters. Little Marilee planted her half-dozen 
bulbs last fall. She’s getting very anxious for April 
to come to see if her flowers “beat Daddy’s.’”’ And she 
has been going thru the seed catalogs looking at the 
pictures and telling me what she wants to plant this 
spring. It would take an acre to get in all she wanted, 
so we had to sit down and go thru a long process of 
elimination. But her order is in and she’s got her 
corner all picked out. She’s decided on the zinnias as 
her first choice, and she is going to have it all her own 
way. 


HAT boy article up front—one of the greatest 

features in this issue! Read it over again. It has 
taken one father a lifetime to learn what he has packed 
into that article. And next month, another father 
whom I know, just a typical Fruit, Garden and Home 
father, tells what he has learned in a lifetime of being 
Daddy to four girls. Look for it. These two articles 
make the best human-interest reading you’ll have in 
many a day. 


AM sure all of you are following Florence Spring’s 

monthly garden chats. Mrs. Spring bases her talks 
on her garden diary, which she has kept many years. 
Note how practical her advice is. For many long 
years she has been getting this material. Now you 
can learn in five minutes the gist of her experience. 


ND now, the last word! I always hate to come to 
this paragraph, because it means I’ve got to stop 
visitmg with you this month. Won’t you give me a 
chance to keep it up, before the next issue is out, by 
writing me a letter about your yards, your gardens, 
your homes or your hobbies? I will answer every one, if 
I have to take some of them 
home with me at night. And 
don’t forget to tell your friends, 


if you like us and believe in 
what we are trying to do. ee 
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